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THE WOMAN 


By LEVON CHANTH 
(Translated by James G. Mandalian) 


Souren climbed the winding stairway with 
leisurely steps, punctuating each step of the 
stairway with the point of his slender vi- 
brant cane. He did not even remember if 
he was on the third or fourth floor now, so 
that when he again reached the landing and 
saw the square piece of paper stuck on the 
door to the right, he took a deep breath. 

He pressed the bell button as at the same 
time he unconsciously scanned the blue 
line on the white paper which read: 
“Models not wanted.” He read it and 
yawned; then, with the tip of his cane he 
pushed back the large-brimmed soft hat on 
his luxuriant, wavy hair. He was tall, some- 
where in his thirties, slightly built, with a 
sharp chestnut-colored vandyke, and with 
exceedingly refined, sensitive facial lines. 
His attire was impeccable. 

The door was opened by a woman, with 
one of those faces which is difficult to deter- 
mine whether it belongs to a servant or the 
landlady. 

—How do you do, Madame, is Mr. Max 
at home? 

—yYes he is, but... 
busy. 


but I think he’s 


Without paying any attention to her the 
young man strode over to the door of the 
opposite room and began to rap firmly. 

—Who is it?—a displeased voice grated 
from the inside,—there’s a model with me. 

Souren turned the knob of the door and 
with a careless movement stepped inside. 

—Pardon me, Miss, I too am a painter, 
—he spoke directly to the girl who lay naked 
on the nearby sofa, stretched on the delicate 
black cover. 

The girl made a reluctant feeble effort at 
sitting but remained in the same position 
without a word. Meanwhile, the newcomer 
hooked his hat on the end of a thick roll 
of paper, the other end of which had been 
tucked in a thick pile of paintings against 
the wall. He then approached the easel 
where his friend was working. He stood 
there for a moment, without exchanging a 
word, critically observing the painting. A 
sarcastic smile quivered on his lips. 

—Wonderful, wonderful, magnificent,— 
he finally exclaimed with mocking exuber- 
ance,—It is matchless, my dear, matchless; 
but enough of this. Come, let’s go. 

—Why, what’s the matter now?—his 
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friend replied with a tolerant smile,—I feel 
like working. 

—Work? 
push, and push, paint against the paint, 
paint against the paint, ooh, work, taste, 
art, creation... . 

And suddenly laying his hand on his 
friend’s shoulder, he replaced the German 
with French, saying: 

—Get rid of her, my boy, get rid of the 
poor girl. 

For an instant Max nailed his friend with 
a searching look, then he gently put down 
the plate and the brushes on the nearby 
chair, and turning to the girl, told her that 
would be all for the day. That was all that 
was needed. Pressing to her body a shirt 
which lay near her, the girl scurried behind 
the Japanese curtain. 

—That’s it,—exclaimed Souren with satis- 
faction,—because it’s a very foolish thing, 
confess now, what you call your work, your 
models, your endless stupid models which 
you rustle in from the streets every day, 
and your symbols, your endless insipid 
symbols which you invoke from the streets 
of your soul every day. All that is vulgar, 
do you understand? Vulgar and pitiful are 
everything which you call art and creation, 
what you call beautiful and sublime, what 
you call work and labor. All these are false 
idols which shall be destroyed. Break your 
brushes, break them, I have broken all 
mine. 

—All right, all right. It’s nothing to be 
upset over. It’s the usual crisis which will 
pass,—Max said with quiet indifference, 
meanwhile doffing his paint-smeared shirt, 
—Tell me this, how have you been doing? 
I haven’t seen you for days. 

—My days?—asked the companion as he 
sat on the edge of the table, then adding 
sarcastically,—I’m enjoying myself, my 
friend, enjoying myself. 

—Ah yes, Arno was telling me about it. I 
understand you went on a glorious binge 
Saturday night. You blackguards, why 


. - . Ah, of course, work, push, — 


didn’t you let me in on it? 

—lIt was an impromptu affair. 

—It seems it was the same thing last night 
and the night before, and of course all of 
them were impromptu. 

—Yes, just about. 

—And do you want me to tell you who 
you were with? Arno and his Fanny, no 
doubt Gustave and his red-haired flame, 
and your brunette, is it not so? 

~—You’ve hit the nail on the head. 

—And of course the cocktail and the 
champagne as usual. Then you are in the 
mood. Why in hell are you crying like an 
owl then? 

—Who is crying? On the contrary. 
Wasn’t it your stupid poet who praised the 
virtues of wine, woman, and song? 

And with a deep, tired yawn he rose to his 
feet and added: 

—What a miserable thing this life is if 
this is what you call enjoyment? 

—Alas, even woman? God repel the evil, 
Souren, what kind of airs is this you’ve 
taken over? 

—And especially woman with her bird’s 
intellect and her sticky emotions. 

—That is, of course, the only exception is 
Mrs. Zanders,—countered Max with a sly 
smile. —Know what? I meet her man 
regularly at the turn of the street every day, 
and can scarcely restrain my laughter as he 
greets me majestically, tipping his pompous 
cylinder hat. 

—Stop it, for God’s sake,—interrupted his 
conversant sharply. —In the beginning, 
yes, it was perhaps a bit exciting, consider- 
ing the romantic circumstances, the hazard, 
the emotion, but that too became vulgar. Is 
she not a woman? They are all the same 
thing without exception. Come, come, let’s 
knock off a round of billiards 

—wWith pleasure, with one condition that 
you will devote the whole evening to me. 

—If that’s all you want you have all my 
evenings. What’s the program? 

—We'll have dinner together, then we'll 
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take in a concert. This evening the whole 
program is devoted to Beethoven, your 
favorite composer. 

Souren frowned deeply and his reply, 
somewhat emasculated, was late in coming: 

—Miusic after dinner, yes, it’s digestive. 
Except that your selection is somewhat .. . 
Who is Beethoven? He irritates my nerves. 
Come, let’s go to a night club. Now a night 
club is something different. 

—No, as my guest you must conform to 
my taste,—Max came back, meanwhile ob- 
serving the face of his friend from the corner 
of his eye. 

Souren came nearer, his hands deep in 
his trousers’ pockets, facing him squarely: 

—Your music, like your painting,—he ut- 
tered the words with distinct emphasis,—is 
idiotic, so are you and your cunning. You 
cannot scare me with your Beethoven. It’s 
all the same to me, after all, whether it is 
the night club or the concert hall; ennui is 
the same thing everywhere, the only idol 
which perhaps is worthy of worship. 

—Ah, do you see? That’s a man’s an- 
swer. Then it is decided. The concert it 
shall be. And you will not regret it, be- 
cause Lulu will be there. She was again 
asking for you the other day. She said: 
“Where is your Armenian? I haven’t seen 
him for days.” I said to her: “Who knows 
what he’s doing? He is a mysterious fel- 
low.” And Lulu, as you know, is fond of 
all things mysterious. So, come to your 
senses. As to Lulu being beautiful, I think 
even your ennui will admit it. 

Without saying a word Souren shrugged 
his shoulders and picked up his hat. 


II 

The luxurious electric light, flowing from 
the white globes which studded the lily- 
festooned walls inundated the hall, lending 
a sort of life and movement not only to the 
colorful throng and the flashing jewelry, 
but to the red velvet seats, to the row of 
statues, and especially to the massive pipes 
of the huge pipe organ which, like the 


flowers which thirst for the sun, stretched 
their necks upwards. 


The first thing Souren set eyes on the 
minute he entered the hall was the pipe 
organ. He cast a hateful glance at it and 
immediately turned his eyes on the sur- 
rounding throng, as with quiet steps he fol- 
lowed his companion deeper inside the hall. 
His feeling inside was only a tension, a 
strain to resist, to demonstrate to himself, 
his companion and all that nothing on the 
face of the earth attracted him, that he had 
shattered all idols. It seemed he was a 
gladiator who at that moment was entering 
the arena. This comparison, which flitted 
across his mind like a bolt of lightning, 
offended his taste; there was something vul- 
gar in such a mood which instantly relaxed 
his tension. 

Easy now, there is no need to be dis- 
turbed. A perturbed state is a sign of the 
weakening of one’s convictions; whereas, 
was not Souren noted for the fortitude and 
the resolution of his convictions? He had 
long since left behind him human vanity 
and conceit. He had already realized what 
a comic piece of substance a man is cling- 
ing to the soil, what a pitiful, crawling 
creature whose only distinction from the 
animal is that he thinks he is different than 
the other animals. 

True, there was a time when he too was 
full of these mawkish imbecilities, when he 
too thought he could take flight, that he was 
not stuck to the soil, when he worshipped 
the soul’s flight, when he worshipped art— 
the embodiment of these flights—, when he 
too was a priest, a philosopher-priest to that 
creative God, when he loved that God, when 
he served and worshipped that God. 

But, fortunately, all these puerilities were 
gone forever, never to return. He was now 
above all such stupid superstitions. There 
was not one sanctity; trampled underfoot 
were all the idols, all of them, indis¢rimi- 
nately; long live the animal! And as if to 
underscore this conclusion, he suddenly 
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nudged his companion with his elbow. 

—Look, Max, look, Princess Von Thur- 
ing is again auctioning off her breast and 
sides. 

—She imagines she’s the only one on 
earth,—she with her silly German title and 
her white breast,—replied Max with a grin. 

—And that is her idol,—commented 
Souren with a malicious laughter. 

—Do you know that your Finnish lady is 
here?—Max said. 

—Who? 

—This Finnish girl of yours who you say 
is a physician. 

—Where is she?—Souren slowly turned 
his head in the direction his companion was 
pointing. 

In the loge section, seated near a fat wo- 
man, was a refined slender girl, dressed in 
black, her head uncovered, her luxurious 
red hair knotted at the nape of the neck, 
her oval face seemingly weary. Her hands 
were folded in her lap, her eyes fixed on the 
stage where the musicians were busy with 
the last preparatory touches of their 
instruments. 

—Where did you get acquainted with that 
girl?—Max asked. 

—I met her at an apartment house. 

—Truly extraordinary; such a lovely girl 
a physician. Is she an accredited physician 
now? 

—I know she is a physician, but whether 
or not she is accredited... . 

Souren wanted to pull off a witticism at 
the expense of the girl but he himself could 
not understand how it happened, and sud- 
denly cut short as if involuntarily. Sud- 
denly he felt indignant at himself for his 
retraction, especially because this was not 
the first time he had had a similar reaction. 
There was something unusual about that 
girl which always restrained him. And he 
reluctantly realized that he cherished a sort 
of vague, indefinable respect toward that 
girl. It was as if she were an exceptional 
being. Exceptional? How? Because she 


was a physician? As if it mattered to him. 

—And how severe are the lines on her 
face,—observed Max. —How inaccessible 
she must be, a veritable vestal. 

—Vestal?—asked Souren half surprised, 
half sarcastically. 

—Vestal?—he repeated in his mind. 
—How come vestal? What is a vestal? 
Those poor girls dedicated to the ancient 
gods, too, no doubt were women, as all wo- 
men, for example that Finnish girl. 

And with a hostile look he began to ob- 
serve the girl’s bust sidewise. He paid 
particular attention from the painter’s 
angle to the curves of the neck and the jaw 
which were accentuated on the red- velvety 
background. 

His companion was right. How rigid and 
cold were the lines of that delicate girl! It 
seemed it was this that had impressed him 
every time he met her. That was it, surely, 
that stubborn expression on her face, 
stubborn. ... 

And the youth felt, he did not know why, 
that the word struck his vanity, it stung 
his pride. Suddenly he felt an urge, an 
irresistible urge to compel the girl to look 
at him instantly. He fixed his commanding 
gaze on the girl’s face and waited, confident 
and conscious that she would turn towards 
him and look at him. And in truth, the girl, 
although a bit late, turned and looked at 
him. With a violent motion she turned her 
head toward Souren, and her big, gentle 
blue eyes met Souren’s fixed gaze. The 
latter nodded in acknowledgement. The 
girl at first looked, then recognition dawned; 
with a slight nod of the head she returned 
the greeting, and then, with a natural and 
aristocratic movement she returned her gaze 
to the stage. 

In that look and that quiet turn of the 
head there was something proud, proud and 
sad, which again smote the youth’s heart. 

—Who are you, what are you to look from 
such a height?—a tremor of indignation 
coursed through Souren’s soul; ‘and he in- 
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stantly decided to walk over and look at 
her from a close range. 

At that very moment, at a slight signal of 
the conductor’s baton, suddenly a deep and 
spotless silence spread over the thousands 
of heads of that colorful throng. First 
there was the soft tremble of a violin, a 
second, and a third; there was a protest 
from the nearby viola, then there was a 
forest of bows moving upwards, vibrant and 
wistful, they crawled upwards with an end- 
less, inaccessible longing, with heart-rending 
anguish and melancholy cries 

Souren reluctantly hung his head, closed 
his eyes tight with his hands, and began to 
look. What was it in the desperate dark- 
ness of her eyes which kept moving; those 
voices, those blue, yellowish voices; see, 
this one is a broken wing, a bird’s big 
broken wing which still flutters and wants 
to fly away from that sticky, substancy 
darkness, away and upwards; yonder are 
hands which keep stretching out in the dark- 
ness, groping about, and trying to cling to 
something; yonder is a foot which has 
walked long, has trod long over the soil, 
which moves on jerkily, seeking a bit of 
terra firma in the infinity above, to which it 
can cling and rise upwards, a little higher; 
yorder is a chest, half covered, which swells 
and falls with the burning yearning of dis- 
tant dream worlds. And what of those two 
big eyes which through the endless depths 
of the thick darkness look fixedly upwards, 
steadfastly staring and - waiting without 
faith, without hope, and yet waiting, wait- 
ae 
A last chord burst out from the heart of a 
feeble violin, it languished, died down and 
fell . . . .A riotous wave of swelling 
barbarous applause suddenly filled the vast 
auditorium and swept aside every dream, 
every heart throb. Souren opened his face 
with a heavy, dazed movement, looked 
around himself, looked and felt inside him 
a heavy feeling, planted on his chest, crush- 
ing his shoulders. 


—Eh, you’ve ruined my evening,—he 
snapped at his companion indignantly. 
—One becomes hysterical in these mad 
voices. 

His companion smiled but did not con- 
tradict him; the orchestra had resumed the 
music. 

Souren not only did not close his, eyes 
now but did his utmost not to hear the 
music. His gaze sluggishly travelled over 
the shoulders and the heads of the multi- 
tude and came to rest on the girl’s face. The 
Finnish girl was completely merged in the 
music. Souren began to watch the strained 
lines of her face, and the more he watched 
the clearer he saw that these lines, begin- 
ning with the forehead, the heeks, the 
eyes, and those pressed lips, were fleeting 
upwards, up, up always upwards, with in- 
finite longing of delusions, with the insati- 
able thirst of vanities. 

And Souren had a sudden irresistible urge 
to walk over, and with his violent hands 
tear down the girl’s ethereal dreams, and 
once again put her feet on the solid ground. 
He had only one desire now, that the inter- 
mission would come soon. 

When the music stopped, he jumped to 
his feet and straightway joined the Finnish 
girl. 

—How do you do, Miss Stegen. 

The girl who was still preoccupied with 
the stage, at first met him with a displeased 
and surprised look, but she instantly con- 
trolled herself, returned his greeting smil- 
ingly, and instantly exclaimed ecstatically: 

—Wonderful, was it not? that last passage 
of the violin. 

Souren smiled in turn and replied with 
perfect frankness: 

—Unfortunately I cannot tell you a thing, 
Miss, I was not listening to the music. 

—How come?—the girl was surprised. 

—There was another music which was fill- 
ing my soul. 

—What kind of music? 
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—The music of facial lines. 
adorable head. 


—Really?—the girl laughed with perfect 
simplemindedness. —Would you mind 
showing me the beautiful proud head which 
attracted you so much? 


A proud 


—No, Miss, unfortunately I cannot. 
How can I show you your own head? 

The girl did not catch on at first, it 
seemed, but suddenly she blushed all over 
and as suddenly she turned pale. She was 
both hurt and indignant. Then looking for 
an instant into the young man’s fixed eyes, 
she said coldly: 

—You will pardon me, sir, but I don’t 
like compliments. 

The youth’s eyes were instantly lit with 
flame, a sinister flame to subdue, to control, 
to crush, which likewise rang in his voice. 

—It’s all the same to me, Miss. When I 
express something, it means I have an inner 
urge to express. Whether or not it is agree- 
able to the other person, that is altogether 
secondary. That is the first law of the 
artist. 

—And I am no artist, sir, begging your 
pardon. 

—But you are a soldier of science, Miss, 
—countered the youth smilingly. —And for 
a soldier of science the foremost thing is 
hearing the truth, even tho that scientist 
were a woman. And what I said was a 
truth above all things. 

A faint smile flitted across the girl’s face, 
melancholy, sort of forgiving, almost ma- 
ternal, 

—Well, perhaps,—she said, obviously de- 
sirous of making an end of the unpleasant 
conversation. 

—Come, Miss Stegen, let’s be friends,— 
the youth suddenly exclaimed, with such 
emphasis that it was more of a demand than 
a proposal. 

Taken aback for a moment, the girl was 
silent, then said seriously, 


—Friendship comes of itself, sir, and not 
on orders. 


—And I like to take the city by storm,— 
laughed Souren. 


There was a slight frown on the girl’s 
expressive lines, but her voice rang with a 
gentle firmness as she said: 

—Sir, it seems to me your companion is 
looking for you there. 

She turned lightly to the fat lady in black 
beside her, as if wishing to say something 
to her. Souren bit his lip and with a per- 
sistent motion extended his hand to the 
girl. 

—Then, we shall see each other again, 
Miss. I have not had my answer yet. 

—Good bye, sir,—replied the girl quite 
indifferently and extended her hand, as if 
nothing had happened. 

Souren made his way to his seat through 
the milling crowd, deeply hurt, meanwhile 
experiencing an unusual excitement in him- 
self. 

“You give me the brush off, eh? We 
shall see,” he was thinking to himself, taking 
an obvious delight in the words “brush off.” 

—Come, let’s go, enough of this; I’m 
leaving,—Souren said as he took hold of his 


companion’s arm. And the two walked out 
of the hall. 


III 


It was an exceptionally sunny and bright 
day of late autumn, one of those rare sunny 
Munich days when no man can stay inside 
a hole. Margaret Stegen, scarcely relieved 
of her duties, put on her gloves and hur- 
ried down the broad stairway, eager to be 
rid a moment earlier of the hospital’s stuffy 
air. There was a freshness on her tired face 
as she gathered the hem of her skirt, pushed 
back the front door, and stepped into the 
street. But she had scarcely taken a deep 
breath and taken two steps when suddenly 
and quite involuntarily she came to a halt. 
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Directly on her path, basking under the 
sunlight near the large thick pillar, was 
standing Souren. The young woman’s first 
reaction was one of fear, an instinctive fear 
which was deep and without a definite cause. 
She made a desperate effort to wipe off the 
impression when the youth, hat in hand, his 
head low, walked over to her with a proud 
respectful gait, and greeted her with ex- 
tended hand. 

With a solemn movement born of agita- 
tion and surprise, the young woman dropped 
the hem of her skirt and extended her hand 
to the youth. At the same time she became 
vaguely conscious of a delightful feeling of 
pride which was blended with her fear,— 
the pride of seeing this haughty, powerful 
black-eyed youth humbly bowing before her. 


—Are you going to turn me down again, 
Miss?—the youth asked smiling,—the other 
night you were too warlike. 

Stegen did not smile; she watched the 
youth with a pained look, then spoke in a 
simple, serious tone: 


—lIf seeing me means so much to you, 
then drop that false air. I am a simple girl 
and relish only the simple things. 

And she started to walk on. 

—What do you mean by “false”, —the 
youth instantly countered as he stepped be- 
side her. —And what need have I of feign- 
ing? Pardon me, Miss, but what I am I 
am, and I speak exactly as I am. 

But this time the girl suddenly was cor- 
dial, and her reply was sincere and firm: 

—No, Mr. Souren, you are not what you 
pretend to be; you do not speak as you 
really are. You are hiding, distorting your 
soul. You yourself no doubt very well know 
that you are worth far more than you wish 
to appear. 

Souren again stopped, astonished, and 
kept looking into the flaming eyes of his 
conversant. He kept looking and could 
not believe his ears. Who was this girl? 
What was she? A vestal? 


The thought ° 


again beat against his brain. But the girl, 
as if reading his mind, instantly added: 

—I have known that right along, ever 
since our casual meeting at the apartment 
house. 

The youth’s first astonishment passed, 
giving way to its reaction. Another had 
dared enter into the depths of his soul, 
had dared to probe it; and this, without any 
preliminaries; a casual stranger, “a chit of 
woman.” For one who had lived within 
himself, who had been cloistered in his soul, 
to be explored by a strange hand was al- 
together too crude for him, so much so he 
could not restrain himself: 

—My, my, what critical eyes you have; 
it’s terrible;—he exclaimed with biting 
mockery. But instantly he was ashamed 
of himself, and felt that his mockery was in- 
deed feeble. 

—If this conversation is disagreeable to 
you, let’s stop it,—offered the girl with per- 
fect composure and without being offended. 

—Do you know, Miss,—the youth 
hastened to confess, retaining his half- 
sarcastic smile,—it’s true that I have never 
spoken to others about my inner world, 
especially with a woman; but now I am 
amazed that the little lesson in ethics which 
you have taught me is not after all as un- 
pleasant as I thought it might be. 

—Enough of this; now tell me what you 
are painting?—the girl asked with consum- 
mate tactfulness, realizing that this topic 
was closest to the youth’s heart. 

—Ah, my paintings,—said the youth with 
deep scorn. —Doeg that really interest 
you? 

—Perhaps you don’t like to discuss your 
work with others, especially because you’re 
not in the habit of discussing your work 
with women,—the girl smiled. 

—To tell the truth, that is so. Never to 
judge a work with a woman, that’s my 
principle. 

—And why? 
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—First, she can understand nothing; sec- 
ondly, it’s tedious both for her and me. 

—Then you will avoid discussing the topic 
with me too. 

—Ah, with you it’s something different,— 
the youth laughed. —It seems to me here 
too I shall be obliged to make a concession, 
purely as an exception. 

—And why? 

—Why’—repeated the youth pensively. 
—I too don’t know “why,” but I feel that 
there must be an exception if I am to con- 
quer your friendship. 

—lIs my friendship really so interesting 
for you?—the girl asked as she fixed her 
melancholy eyes on the youth. 

—Yes, very,—replied Souren, sharp and 
ardent, in an effort to impress the girl, to 
attract her, to win her over. 

Meanwhile, his ravenous eyes were de- 
vouring those sad sea blue eyes opposite 
him, those tired lines, as it were, and a sad 
voice from the depths of his soul was softly 
asking, “What do you want? What do you 
want of this girl?” 

—All right, if that’s the case, before you 
change your mind,—the girl said simply,— 
come with me to my apartment. In the 
mornings, I’m always at the hospital, also 
sometimes in the evening; at all events I 
am at home Wednesday and Saturday eve- 
nings; usually there’s neither theater nor 
music those evenings, and seldom public 
meetings of general interest. In a word, 
those two evenings are wholly mine. Keep 
that in mind, because I do not think meet- 
ing me on the streets is a particularly proper 
thing for you,—she concluded triumphantly. 

Reluctant to mar her triumph, the youth 
responded enthusiastically: 

—TI’m so glad; I shall take advantage of 
coming Wednesday. 

—And now you will excuse me. I have 
some business to attend to here,—the girl 
said pointing to the opposite house. —-Good 
bye. 


Souren could not make out whether that 
“slight business” was but a pretext to get 
rid of him. Miss Stegen hurried up the 
front steps, turned around at the broad open 
front door, and with a slight nod of the head 
disappeared insirle. Souren was still rooted 
to the ground, his gaze fixed on the door, 
while the same sad voice from the depths of 
his soul kept asking, “What do you want? 
What do you want of this girl?” 

With bent head and heavy steps Souren 
walked away. 

And of a truth, what was it that he wanted 
from this girl? To play with her? Pastime? 
The preoccupation of a loafer? In the in- 
itial stages this had been his thought, but 
now he felt that it was something more than 
a pastime which attracted his soul to this 
woman. Could it be love? The thought 
flashed across his mind, but the very thought 
was repugnant to him, almost disgusting. 
Ah, that monotonous eternal repetition of 
the same words, the same glances, the same 
caresses and the same embraces. How vul- 
gar, how crude, and how banal was that in- 
stinct which men have adorned with all 
sorts of lies and self-deceptions. 

No. He had long since been aroused from 
those silly dreams of “happiness”. He 
knew how to call things by their real names. 
No. He felt something infinitely more valu- 
able, more exalted, and more genuine in the 
depths of his soul as a result of his contact 
with this girl; and especially something 
fresh, fresh. It seemed he breathed the 
air of the mountains when in the presence 
of this being,—the fresh exciting, and ex- 
hilarating air of the mountains. 

Who was that girl? That stranger 
daughter of the north? A stranger in her 
race, in her homeland, her art, and her life? 
Stranger? Was she really a stranger? All 
this was new to him, yes, and unusual. 

What a woman! His whole conception of 
woman was being reversed. And who 
knows, perhaps it was this very novelty, 
this strangeness which attracted his soul. 
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Woman so simple, woman so steady, so 
sound in judgment, so inspiring! Woman? 
What woman? The whole idea was a con- 
tradiction to the idea of woman. 

The diagnosis was the work of Souren’s 
mind, while his feelings were being stirred 
by something gentle and delectable. He 
felt a gentle urge to be near and intimate 
with this new specie of the soul. But why? 
Oh the “why’s”. When has man ever pene- 
trated those “why’s”! 

It was amid these delightful contempla- 
tions that Souren, happy and gay, pushed 
back the studio door, hooked his hat on the 
head of the young Colognese girl who smil- 
ingly rushed to meet him, and without pay- 
ing any attention to her flirtations, walked 
over to the customary marble table and 
picked up the first magazine he could get 
hold of. 


IV 


For three or four weeks now, every 
Wednesday evening, with the precision of 
the clock, Souren knocked at the door of 
the Stegen home. The young maid, tightly 
framed in. her white cap and white apron, 
with a gracious liveliness and mysterious 
understanding, would hasten to the “Miss” 
to announce the “Gentleman’s” arrival. 
The meeting of the two at the door of the 
room was very simple, and very natural, 
as if they were old acquaintances. There 
were no formal preliminaries, or informal 
blandishments. Their meeting was always 
cordial. 

Before long the servant girl would bring 
tea, would set it on the table and withdraw. 
The guest and the mistress of the room 
would sit across each other at the table lit 
by a small lamp which, from underneath 
its huge yellow shade, poured its dim light 
over a limited circle, leaving the rest of the 
room into a suffused, pleasing semi-dark- 
ness. Holding the tea cup in one hand, 
while thumbing the pages of the medical 
magazine with the other, Souren and Stegen 
would plunge into their conversation. 


But theirs was not ordinary conversation; 
it was rather a torrent. It took in their 
personal past and present, their aspirations, 
their likes and dislikes, the aspirations and 
struggles of the Finnish and Armenian 
peoples, the eternal questions of life and 
death, the appraisal of social factions and 
political parties, the puzzles of philosophy 
and science, all, all of them woven together, 
came in for their share of the discussion one 
after another, with a feverish haste to leave 
nothing unsaid, to approach every problem, 
to exhaust every subject. 

This was a sort of unusual, irresistible 
contest to display to each other their inner- 
most souls. It was as if these two had not 
seen a human being for years, had never 
spoken to a human for years. So new and 
wonderful was all this for Souren that he 
himself did not know how he had been 
sucked in by the current, whither he was 
going. Crazy and vague thoughts which 
he had uttered to no one, innermost and 
delicate personal convictions which he had 
told to no one, came easily, spontaneously, 
to the tip of his tongue and were uttered 
freely. There was something instinctive 
and elemental underneath these conversa- 
tions. 

And, to be precise, this was not really a 
conversation but an endless fight, a per- 
petual quarrel, because in all points they 
defended diametrically opposite ideas. The 
girl was an idealist who worshipped work, 
an optimist who held self-devotion and pity 
as the basis of life. The youth was an 
inveterate cynic, with Nietschean airs, who 
worshipped power and realism. 

—lIt’s strange indeed,—the youth would 
exclaim,—you are a physician, and yet I am 
compelled to defend Darwinism. 

—There’s nothing strange in it,—the girl 
would counter,—because you are dilettante 
of scientific theories, whereas those are my 
specialty. The strange thing is that you 
are a man of art, and yet I must preach 
pity to you. 
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—There’s nothing strange in it,—the 
youth would reply, imitating her. —Be- 
cause you are a dilettante in comprehending 
the motives and the souls of others; whereas, 
it is my specialty to enter into the souls of 
others. Being a woman you abhor naked- 
ness; whereas my trade is the search of 
nudities, be it of the body or the soul. 

Sometimes these mutual criticisms took a 
sharp turn. 

—All that talk is but a cold exercise in 
logic, or the half-baked deductions of a be- 
ginner; what you say does not proceed from 
thé soul,—Miss Stegen suddenly would cut 
short the argument. 

—And your words are but a woman’s 
sensitivity, or the relic of superstitions in- 
spired by grandmothers; they do not pro- 
ceed from your intellect,—Souren would 
counter bitingly. 

And they would chuckle, gazing into each 
other’s eyes for an instant, then they would 
resume the conversation. Not on: sign of 
being hurt. And this because each day it 
became clearer to them how alike in spirit 
the two were, that in reality they were not 
fighting against each other but each against 
his own soul. The young woman had just 
made her transition from that natural stage 
of worshipping brute force which is in- 
evitable to every maturing mind; she had 
just emerged from her struggle with these 
conceptions and felt a deep urge to con- 
solidate her new convictions on solid ground. 
The youth on the other hand tacitly under- 
stood that he, too, like the girl, was destined 
to arrive at the same outlook. And more, 
it seemed as if he were in a hurry to arrive 
there, as if all these controversies and quar- 
rels were calculated to accelerate the pro- 
cess, so that he could convince himself and 
conquer in himself those dilettante convic- 
tions and views which dominated him, as the 
young lady had called it. 

Ah, how he longed to be able to return to 
his childhood dreams once again,—those 
ideals and transports of joy which once upon 


a time thrilled his soul! But the deeper his 
longing, the more he felt ashamed of his 
instinctive thirst, as a sort of retreat, or 
pussillanimity, or sentimentalism, and the 
more insistently he resisted it, the more 
stubbornly he refused to admit it. 

The first time his pride was punctured 
was when he, late in the night, all alone, 
and snuggled inside the upturned collar of 
his coat, was returning home from a call on 
Miss Stegen. 

“How lucky is that girl,”"—he suddenly 
reflected. “How fortunate are all those who 
have faith. Faith in the future, faith in 
mankind, faith in all things which are noble, 
faith in one’s personal role, his work, faith 
in an ideal!” 

“They are false idols, false and moth- 
eaten,”—a voice inside him spoke up. 
“What if it is a lie, what if a self-deception; 
those nevertheless are the nicest things in 
life. And the girl is right when she says 
what is life after all without these nice il- 
lusions? What is the object of life without 
them?” 

A fine needling drizzle was descending 
that night of late autumn, and Souren felt 
that a fine needling drizzle was also drench- 
ing his soul. There was a fine tingling long- 
ing in him to produce, to create. He 
reluctantly began to count the days and 
weeks which had gone without work, the 
whole past year; and if he had painted any- 
thing, it was the work of his brush and not 
his soul. 

“Ah, the bitch will drive me out of my 
mind,” —he exclaimed audibly, incensed 
with himself. 

He thumped the ground with his foot and 
accelerated his steps in an effort to dispel 
the foolish thoughts. And the fine needling 
drizzle kept drifting on, silently and insis- 
tently, both from the late autumn night and 
from the depths of his soul. 


V 
A cold persistent wind, sad and monoto- 
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nous, kept howling under Miss Stegen’s 
window, while inside the thick curtains the 
darkness filled the recesses of the room. 
The bed, the desk, and the jewelry stand, 
—all were wrapped in a thick and trans- 
parent gray veil. The only free and illumi- 
nated spot was the fireplace whose bright 
flames cast a red cheery reflection on the 
nearby rug. And in the center of that beam, 
opposite the fire, Miss Stegen was stretched 
in an armchair, her eyes fixed on the golden 
shreds of the fire,waiting tensely. 


When the bell rang, she rose to her feet, 
cast a swift glance around her, and her hands 
instinctively rose to her hair to give it a last 
finishing touch; but instantly she restrained 
herself. Why? No. There’s no need of 
coquetry. 


At the same instant she realized the 
strangeness of the very act of controlling 
herself—the real coquetry. 


—It seems you were not expecting me 
today,—Souren spoke cheerily as he opened 
the door of the room. 


—On the contrary, I knew definitely that 
you would come and I was waiting for you, 
—the girl replied frankly. —Take a seat, 
please. 


And releasing her hand from the youth’s 
firm grasp, she walked over to the desk to 
light the lamp. 


—Please, don’t light the lamp, I love the 
light of the fireplace.—the youth begged 
quite intimately. 


—lI too,—replied the girl as if overjoyed, 
—for half an hour I’ve been sitting op- 
posite it, thinking. 

—That’s very natural. Under the day- 
light everything is cold and flat; it’s differ- 
ent to observe life through the flames of the 
fire. Here, you are the Goddess, you can 
sit and create, can probe deeper and more 
beautifully than what has been able to create 
our Hoary Head. 
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—Ah, paint on, paint your imaginary 
world,—the girl exclaimed, suddenly turn- 
ing her face to the youth. 

There was such a warm cordial note in 
those words and glance that, for a moment 
Souren was motionless and did not know 
what to answer. And the girl, as if ashamed 
of her exuberance, added more gently, by 
way of tempering the first impression, 

—Seriously, Mr. Souren, why don’t you 
paint? A while ago, as I was seated here, 
I was thinking, who knows, how many 
beautiful conceptions you must have in that 
artistic soul of yours. 

—How many! How many pearls there 
are at the bottom of the sea,——Souren said 
jokingly. 

—No, please, let’s be serious,—there was 
an importunate note in the girl’s voice. 

—I have always been serious when I 
speak with you, Miss,—the youth replied 
slowly in a melancholy voice. —And you 
are the only woman with whom I have 
spoken seriously in all my life. See, at 
this moment I have come to you in order to 
enjoy the rare privilege of speaking serious- 
ly with a woman. 

A very fine, pleasing sensation tingled the 
girl’s body. It was as if her body was be- 
coming lighter, her feet were being cut off 
the ground, and she no longer knew what she 
was saying; she spoke as if it came from the 
heart: 


—Fine, come now, listen to that woman’s 
serious word; you must work, do you under- 
stand? you must work; that’s your only 
salvation. You must create, you must ex- 
plore, you must constantly search for those 
beauties which you feel in the depths of 
your soul. You are great when you are on 
the quest, when you stop, you are nothing 
in your eyes, and to stifle those inner feel- 
ings you mock yourself, you mock the sanc- 
tities of your soul; you must create, you 
must search constantly; stopping is bad for 
you, your oniy calling is work. The mo- 
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ment the tension of your soul is relaxed, 
vulgarity begins to sprout around you. 
You must not become vulgar; you must ever 
strive upwards, upwards, from horizon to 
horizon, from fresh endeavor to fresh en- 
deavor. That endless striving of your soul is 
your greatest beauty, the best part of your 
soul. Put into painting that yearning, that 
thirst, those gropings, those dreams. .. . 


While speaking, the girl’s head was slight- 
ly bent to the left, exposing the luxuriant 
hair which covered the right ear to the 
fire’s reflection, shimmering like burnished 
gold, while her face was shaded, her nose 
and lips scarcely distinguishable, accentu- 
ating the depths of her eyes smouldering 
like fire. It was not exactly a gaze, but 
rather a spark which shot forth from the 
girl’s innermost deep dark recesses, vibrant 
and mysterious. 


The youth was devouring that head and 
eyes unwinkingly, rapaciously; his whole 
being was concentrated in his sight as he 
kept watching. It was a half conscious, 
half instinctive effort, an intense spiritual 
tug to hold fast to his look, to impress deeply 
in his mind, so he never, never could forget 
it. It seemed as if he had found the thing 
which he had been searching for a long, 
long time, something precious and impur- 
chaseable. And in that ecstacy, reaching 
out from the far, far distant, it seemed he 
was probing the girl’s very consciousness, 
the meaning and accent of her words uttered 
as by a priestess. No, that was not the 
girl speaking; it was her soul which spoke, 
her very own soul. 


—Vestal,—his lips suddenly murmured, 
almost unconsciously. 

The girl suddenly woke up from her 
trance and saw that he was watching her, 
she felt it, although she knew not how; but 
she suddenly felt that she must now light 
the lamp. Groping with her trembling 
fingers, she found the match, lit the lamp, 
and after long, tortuous attempts, straight- 


ened the lamp chimney. When she turned 
her gaze to Souren, she saw that he was 
still seated on the small chair, motionless, 
his arms resting on his knees, his face tightly 
held in his two hands. 

Slowly she came nearer, stopped a little 
short, and began to gaze on his head, his 
hair, his shoulders. She looked silently and 
long. Finally, ever so cautiously and low, 
as if fearing to arouse him from his sleep: 

—It seems the lamplight must have hurt 
your eyes. 

Souren slowly raised his head, looked 
around him in wonder, watched the girl’s 
illuminated face, and felt a deep longing to 
be lost in the darkness, a deep urge for 
solitude. He jumped to his feet and still 
half lost in his trance, said: 

—Tomorrow then you must come to my 
studio. 

—yYour studio? Why? 

—I want to work. I want to paint your 
head. 

—My head?—the girl was astonished. 

—Yes, yes, didn’t you tell me just now I 
should paint from the soul? ‘Tomorrow 
morning you come to my studio. Do not 
fear, I shall not torture you long, but you 
must have a few sittings. 

A mad incontrollable wave of felicity and 
pride suddenly overpowered the girl, and 
she looked more like an intoxicated person, 
both with her bewildered look and her 
groggy stance, when she answered: 

—Ooh, my head! Couldn’t you have 
chosen something more fitting and valuable? 
However, at all events, if that’s your wish, 
my head is wholly yours. 

—Good, and now, please excuse me; I 
want to be alone. 

Souren pressed firmly the girl’s right 
hand, bent low gently and touched it with 
his lip, and bolted out of the room. 


VI 


Outside, the snow was -falling incessantly, 
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quiet and monotonous. All around him, the 
fields, the trees which shaded the track, and 
the distant city which peered through the 
tree trunks, all were buried under the quiet, 
persistent white blanket. His hat pulled 
low on his forehead, his cane under his arm, 
and his hands tucked in his pockets, Souren 
walked with slow, regular steps. His body 
was now swathed in a fresh warmth which 
comes after a long walk, while the spotted 
curtain of snow flakes in the sky fortified 
his mind and concentrated his thoughts. 

He was inside the city before he noticed 
it. The buildings had slowly ranged them- 
selves on both sides of the broad lane con- 
verting it into a street, when suddenly 
someone tapped him on the shoulder: 

—Hello, Souren, what are you doing in 
this part of the town? 

—Ah, it’s you,—he said dryly. He was 
displeased that his solitude had been dis- 
turbed. 

—I said what are you doing in this part 
of the town? 

—Oh, I was just walking along; it is so 
exhilarating to walk under the snow. 

Max caught up with his companion, blew 
a puff of heavy smoke from his pipe, and 
said: 

—We waited for you a long time at the 
dance hall last night, but you didn’t show 
up. We had such a rousing time. 

—What dance?—asked Souren, as if re- 
luctantly and quite indifferently. 

—How so? It was Lulu’s dance. Didn’t 
you know? 

—Ah yes, really, the eighteenth, today she 
is eighteen, isn’t it so?—Souren replied very 
sluggishly, as if he was trying to figure out 
something in his mind. 

Suddenly Max came to a halt, holding 
his companion firmly by the arm. 

—Let me see, look at me, man, you must 
either have fallen in love or you are broke. 

Souren released his arm, half contemptu- 
ously, half sarcastically, and pointing to the 
side street, said earnestly: 


—That street will take you straight into 
the city; good bye. 

—What if I prefer to take your street? 

—In that case I beg you to keep to your- 
self your dances, your money, your love 
affairs, and all your mundane insipidities. 

—And let us enter the so-called temple of 
the mind. 

—Yes, the temple of the mind and the 
arts. 

Max threw a side glance at his companion 
and suddenly asked: 


—Have you already painted it, or is it in 
the process of taking shape? 

—I have already painted it. 

—When? 

—lI’ve been busy with it for two weeks. 

—Is it finished? 

—No, it still needs a little more work. 

—What is it? 

—Come and see it some day. 

—Let’s go now, at once. 

—Let’s go. 

And the two walked side by side, each im- 
mersed into his own thoughts. Presently, 
Max began to criticize vehemently the latest 
work of a well known painter, but Souren 
scarcely paid any attention to him. When 
they reached the studio, Souren took out the 
key, opened the door, and stepping back- 
wards, with the mock seriousness of one who 
was performing a sacred ceremony, he 
pointed to the darkness inside: 

—Take off your hat and shoes, man, and 
enter the dwelling of the immortals. 

—But your abode of the immortals is 
quite cold. 

—Yes, it’s cold for mortals,—Souren 
smiled,—Ah, the painting, here it is; you 
go ahead and enjoy it while I start the fire. 

He knelt in front of the little iron fireplace 
and fumbled in his pocket for the match, 
while Max made his way through the pile 
of paintings to be easel which held the 
special painting. The green curtains of the 
glass wall were low, permitting the light 
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to seep in from the side, casting on the 
painting more of a shadow rather than light. 
Max stood an instant in front of the paint- 
ing, then took a step backward, another 
step until his waist touched the tip of a 
table, and leaning there, he stood motion- 
less. 

Presently there was heard the bright, 
cheery crackle of the fireplace. Souren shook 
off the dust on his hand and approached his 
companion, he bristled his brows, and from 
the same position began to watch his paint- 
ing. 

—wWell, let’s hear it, what will the voice 
of envy say?—he said, putting his hand on 
his companion’s shoulder. 

Max moved his eyes from the painting, 
and turning to Souren, he said in a scarcely 
audible voice: 

—It’s marvellous. 

—That I know; what else? 

—But this is marvellous, Souren,—the 
youth exclaimed in a loud voice this time.— 
I congratulate you with all my heart—And 
he shook his companion’s hand violently. 

—That’s very nice of you. 

—This is your masterpiece,—Max said 
warmly, again fixing his eyes on the painting. 

—Why do you curse it? I haven’t laid 
down my weapons yet. 

—But they speak, ah, those eyes speak, 
and how deep, how deep! What yearning, 
what refined sorrow! 

—It’s the yearning which smoulders end- 
lessly in our oriental soul, fused with a re- 
fined, submissive sorrow,—replied Souren 
dreamily but quite seriously. 

—What title are you going to give it? 
Yearning? 

—The title? I don’t know yet. I will call 
it something. 

—But what was it you wanted to paint? 

—What I wanted... what I wanted 
. +.» ,—mumbled Souren dreamily, then 
suddenly added,—what do I know what I 
want? A sort of craving to break loose 
from the worldly and the carnal, from the 


commonplace and the conditional; a search 


‘of the more enduring, more lasting, some- 


thing fresh and more valuable, an intense 
yearning for the ecstatic, or, if you please, 
a deep urge to discover something new in 
woman, something different than her body, 
her thirst, her love and vanity; every wo- 


‘man posesses all that, and it is this very 


thing which constitutes woman; whereas I 
was looking in woman for something deeper, 
something more exalted and noble than the 
woman herself. Ah, the depth: of that girl’s 
soul; ah the spark which tvakles in those 
eyes,—the thing I was looking for and 
noticed, put it on the canvas; the title? 
What do I care about the title? 


Max by now was over his initial warm 
impression, and was observing the picture 
and its creator more critically, as if trying 
to allay the natural envy in him and to make 
himself, as well as his companion, under- 
stand that he was above all this, and could 
look down on all this from above. 


—Listen to me, my boy,—suddenly he 
turned on his friend with a proud tone and 
with authoritative jestiveness—Fate is in- 
exorable; all realists in the end must turn 
idealists, even as the most rabid idealist 
turns realist in the end. Up until now wo- 
man has been a mere mistress for you, it is 
logical therefore that henceforth the poor 
thing should turn into a goddess, a muse; 
that is to say, the same worship which every 
idealistic beginner youth fancies, the same 
youth who in a few years will grow into a 
serious-minded, practical man. You will 
grow older, my friend, ah, you too will grow 
older. 


Souren did not take kindly this vulgar- 
ization of his feelings, this casting into cut 
and dry moulding. 

—You may pour that profound wisdom 
into the street or some restaurant, eh what? 
What is your opinion? Tell me that.— 
Souren replied coldly as he picked up his 
hat. ‘ 
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—Well, it’s possible,—Max replied reluc- 
tantly and somewhat hurt. 

And to erase the unpleasant impression, 
for the last time he stopped before the pic- 
ture and added: 

—You shall never find the goddess in 
woman, Souren. That is idle talk. But 
what you have found and put on this canvas 
is very, very lovely. 

— Come, come, let’s go, Haydeh,—and 
Souren shut the door, putting the key in his 
pocket. 

VII 


There was a profound silence in the huge 
hospital. It was late in the night. Here 
and there, an electric light clinging to the 
ceiling shed a dim light into the numerous 
recesses of the doors and the lanes. One 
of these doors which was half open led into 
the room of the night physician. It was a 
low-ceilinged room, long and narrow, and 
immaculately clean. In the corner was a 
large, deep, leather armchair which also 
served as a sleeping couch. Next to it was 
a writing desk. Against the whole length of 
the right wall was a glass cabinet whose 
shelves were stacked with thick volumes, 
directly facing the intruder. 

Inside was more dark. The solitary elec- 
tric lamp resting on the table was shackled 
and choked under a dark-green shade, con- 
centrating its light on a small patch of the 
writing desk where a forgotten open volume 
rested peacefully, as if yawning from ennui. 
In that semi-darkness a woman’s white form 
moved back and forth. It was Miss Stegen. 
She paced the room incessantly, with slow, 
uniform steps, her head bent a little low, her 
arms folded on her breast. How many 
hours she paced the length of that long nar- 
row room she herself did not know. She only 
felt that she was exceedingly tired, and as 
if she was glad she was tired. Her mind 
was sluggishly at work and she seemed to 
enjoy her drowsiness. Ah, if she only could 
sleep a little. 

Of a sudden she seemed to be angry and 


stopped short. No, she should control her- 
self, it would not do to keep on this way. 
No rest, no serious work, no sleep; and her 
soul constantly and constantly revolving 
around that youth, Why? Why? What 
did she mean to Souren? An acquaintance, 
a friend, or to be precise, simply a model 
whom he had chosen, who knows at what a 
capricious moment? 


Caprice? Never. Stegen well knew that 
the youth was devoted to his work, and what 
his new creation meant to him. Ah, was it 
not true that she herself was that new cre- 
ation? Herself? 

But was it really true? Was it herself? 
And before her eyes, in the semi-darkness of 
the room, there loomed before her the pic- 
ture of Souren. That head, those eyes, that 
look, was it really he? And as if to confirm 
her hallucination, she swiftly dashed into 
the adjoining room, pushed the electric but- 
ton, and stopped abruptly in front of the 
narrow tall mirror of the washroom. She 
saw a woman in a long white jacket, with 
a pale-cheeked head which rose above a 
slim neck, a bit more pointed nose, and 
tired, sleepy, stunned eyes. 

—The eyes of a drunk,—she pondered 
scornfully. Were these “those” eyes? 

With an oppressive feeling which was 
tinged with bitter self-pity, she turned her 
glance quietly and deliberately on every 
part of her white uniform and her pale face. 
What was there in all this which could be 
loved? Those cold features, that warmth- 
less, flat being? What was she? What did 
she have in her which was womanish, which 
could attract and bind? She was a common 
functionary, a common worker, nothing 
more. What could she mean to that hand- 
some youth who had lived and enjoyed life? 

And when she raised her glance anew on 
the pale face of the woman opposite her, 
she was surprised to see tears rolling down 
her cheeks. 

Immediately she raised her hand to her 
eyes. They were wet. She felt a sharp 
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sense of shame and quickly extinguished the 
light. She wiped her eyes and stepped into 
the next room. 


Ah, that was it then. She was crying. 
That was the only thing left, and here, in 
the hospital, too, at midnight, at the hour 
of her duty. Her shame gave way to anger. 
She swiftly crossed over to the nearby desk, 
pulled closer the yawning volume, and plant- 
ing her two arms on the table, she hid her 
eyes with her hands. 


And before those closed eyes, as if in a 
motion picture, paraded the years, one after 
another, a whole life, a life in which she only 
had known work. Ah, her childhood, when 
always, book in hand, she passed the time 
in the garden, on the edge of the veranda, 
or in her room, on the bed near the window. 
Then came the lessons, lessons, endless les- 
sons; write, memorize, read and memorize; 
why? why? She herself did not know. The 
last seven to eight years in the university, 
from laboratory to laboratory, from clinic 
to clinic, from lecture to lecture, and this, 
from city to city; listen, observe, take notes, 
pass examinations, again examinations, end- 
less examinations. 


That is life for you; that is youth for you. 
She had already completed twenty-six years, 
she had entered twenty-seven the past sum- 
mer. That was the sum total of her life. 
Had she lived? No. She had only learned. 
A complex and unusual machine, a learning 
machine. She had learned wholly wrapped 
up in exacting, intense work, confident of 
her power and work, proud of herself and 
her work; the only emotion she had had was 
contempt, and a sort of pity toward the 
women and the girls around her who could 
not learn but could live. 

And now, in her twenty-seventh year, 
suddenly she wanted to live like them; was 
it not ridiculous? Was it not the same thing 
if one of those girls who had lived, and 
sudden!y in her twenty-seventh year, 
wanted to learn, seriously to learn? That 


would indeed be a farce even as she herself 
and what she was doing now was a farce. 
Already an assistant physician, at the mo- 
ment practically the master of that huge 
organization, leaning against her years and 
years of labor, she was standing there before 
the mirror and crying. 

The sound of light footsteps was heard in 
the aisle outside. Stegen raised her head. 
It was a sleepy-eyed nurse. 


—Pardon me, Miss, No. 18 is in pain 
again, another injection I guess. Would you 
mind taking a look? 

—Right away,—replied the girl and 
dashed out of the room, leaving the nurse 
behind her. 


VIII 


The sun was up long since and the 
hospital was awake. There was a flurry 
everywhere, washing, wiping, cleaning. A 
company of white-clad nurses, assembled in 
the reporting room, were indignantly dis- 
cussing something. Seated before her desk, 
Miss Stegen was toying with her pencil 
lazily, and following their conversation while 
she waited to be relieved.. Suddenly a 
messenger boy announced that a gentleman 
wanted to see the lady physician. Miss 
Stegen felt a powerful constriction of her 
heart and began to blush. Fearful of at- 
tracting the attention of the bystanders, she 
immediately rushed out of the room and 
dashed down the stairs into the reception 
room. She saw Souren, his top coat but- 
toned all the way down, hat in hand, his 
face fresh, his entire being tingling with 
vitality, leaning there against the table. 

As soon as he saw the girl’s face, Souren 
hurried to meet her, his hands held out: 

—Good morning, Miss Stegen. 

He held the girl’s hands in his, stepped 
slightly backwards, and began intently to 
watch her face, her eyes. Then he released 
his hold, but without dropping his gaze from 
her face, he exclaimed, warmly: 
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—What a levely, tortured face you have 
today! 

—Really?—the girl mumbled, not know- 
ing how to escape his penetrating gaze,— 
yes, I was very tired last night. 

—Then you must at once go home and 
sleep all day, because you shall not sleep 
tonight. 

—Why? What has happened?—the girl 
asked surprised. 

—Oh, nothing; only a small party for you 
and me. 

—A small party, where? 

—Don’t be afraid, there’s nothing wrong, 
and there will be no one else. Only you and 
I, face to face, shall have a modest lunch 
in my room to celebrate the completion of 
our painting. 

—Have you already finished it?—the girl 
was thrilled. 

—Yes, last night I gave it the finishing 
touches. I did not come to see you; I knew 
you were at the hospital; and yet I longed 
so to be with you, my soul was overflowing. 
I got up very early this morning and for 
hours I’ve been wandering in the snow and 
the wind. But, no matter, we shall talk 
about it this evening; I must not detain you 
longer now. This evening then, exactly at 
seven o'clock; I shall be waiting for you. 
We shall have a lovely evening, you and I, 
and our painting, yes? 

—Fine,—Stegen replied, scarcely able to 
breathe from emotion, and mechanically 
held out her hand. 

The youth pressed the extended hand 
tightly, nodded gently, and took his leave. 
But the girl stood there, motionless and en- 
tranced. Something fresh, indefinably fresh 
from this youth’s face, from his words, his 
clothes seemed to have penetrated her heart. 
Fresh, joyful, and illuminating. A little 
later, when she too, having changed from her 
uniform, stepped out of the hospital, there 
-vas only one thought which kept ringing in 
her head: 


—This evening, then, this evening. 

Was not the completion of the painting 
only a pretext? And what a transparent 
pretext. But how long it was until evening! 
In vain she tried to sleep several times; she 
could not even lie down, to say nothing of 
sleeping. She busied herself with trivials, 
she even called on a lady acquaintance, 
something she seldom did, returned home, 
and again called on het, always distracted, 
always excited. 


She herself felt the unnaturalness of what 
she was doing, she herself knew that she was 
dead tired and needed a few hours sleep 
badly, although she did not feel her tired- 
ness. But as the evening drew near she felt 
a lassitude, not necessarily fatigue, nor im- 
patience, but a sort of uneasiness which 
bordered on fear. 


The appointed hour was already past 
when she pushed back the door of Souren’s 
apartment and began to climb the stairs. 
She was deliberately late, a sort of feeble 
effort not to betray herself. And now she 
was climbing the stairs with firm, assured 
steps, her face wearing a mask of indif- 
ference, desperately trying to control her 
fierce heart beat. 


She stopped a moment at the door, her 
hand on her breast, relaxed her breathing, 
and pressed the button. There was the 
sound of fast moving steps inside, the land- 
lady opened the door, and with a respectful 
and courteous smile she said: 


—Come in, come in, Miss. Mr. Souren 
will be in in a moment. He was waiting 
for you, but seeing you were late he stepped 
out for two minutes; he will be back shortly, 
he asked me to invite you in. 


Stegen felt a vast relief at the youth’s 
absence. She took off her coat, and keeping 
her hat and gloves on, she entered the 
youth’s room which the landlady held open. 
Her first feeling was one of delightful 
warmth, a pleasing light, and a sweet per- 
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fume which struck her nostrils. The land- 
lady had closed the door after her. She was 
alone now. She looked at the fireplace, 
crackling gayly; the two lights om the wall 
and the table were lit; everything in the 
room was spic and span; in the corner, 
behind a Japanese curtain, was the youth’s 
cot. 


There was something so warm, so compel- 
ling, and so restful in all this immaculate 
carefulness, in the fixtures, and the lights. 
She had been in this room only once, and 
that only in the semi-darkness, a cursory 
thing; the two usually had spent their time 
in the adjoining studio whose door was 
closed now, and at the door, standing on the 
tripod, was the painting—“our painting.” 
The only novelty was a piece of velvet the 
color of dark port wine which served as a 
frame, draped around the painting in a 
careless but tasteful motion, lending to the 
painting which peered through it a greater 
depth and expression. 


Almost mechanically, and without think- 
ing, she came and stood directly opposite the 
picture. She looked at it long, long... . 
Those were beautiful facial lines, dimly 
visible, charming were those eyes; you could 
of course love such a head, love and worship 
it, put it in lights and frames, turn it over 
in your mind, make it the object of your 
dreams, your creative contemplations, 

And suddenly a mad and unusual feeling 
began to stir inside her breast. Could it 
be jealousy? Really? How could she be 
jealous of her own picture, her own self? 
Had not this thing been taken from her face, 
her eyes, her soul; that thing was herself, 


in body and soul. Why then should she be 
jealous of it, why doubt it, why fear it? 
One would have to be blind, or false to him- 
self, like Stegen, to have further doubts. 
Was it not true that, with every stroke of 
his brush, that youth had poured out his 
tenderness, his admiration, his rapture? 


And a felicitous pride, a firm confidence in 
her beauty, in her charms, in her power and 
triumph straightened the girl’s body like a 
spring, rendering it more flexible and more 
erect. Erect, tall, proud and beautiful; a 
living statue confronting her living picture. 


IX 


—Go on, admire it, admire it,—suddenly 
laughed a manly cheerful voice from behind 
her. 

Stegen was shaken bodily and looked 
around. Souren drew near briskly, holding ia 
his hand a bouquet of freshly cut roses. 
From amid the cluster he selected a yellow 
bud and deftly planted it inside the velvety 
frame of the picture. 

—This one is for the day’s heroine—he 
said laughingly; and putting the remainder 
of the bouquet in the girl’s hand, he added: 

—And this to its noble and beautiful 
original. 

— Thank you,—the gil mumbled warmly, 
as she pressed the youth’s hand. 

—And these trinkets belong to our party, 
—Souren hastened, as he poured on the 
table a shower of bundles and packages. 

—Did you just come?—he asked mean- 
while,—I hope I didn’t keep you waiting 
long. 

—No, I arrived this minute. 

—Good, take off your hat and gloves. 

He stepped closer, facing the girl, ready 
to wait on her. Then he took off his hat and 
coat and deposited the whole thing on the 
bed. 

—All right now, let’s spread the table. 
Where shall we put it, in the center, or a 
little to this side? It’s closer to the picture 
here. 

—Leave the picture alone,—said the girl 
with a masterful imitation of contempt. 

—O holy modesty,—exclaimed the youth. 
—All right, let’s have it in the center. Do 
you know that we iwo will do the whole 
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thing? I told my landlady not to let any 
one in, herself especially. Didn’t I plan 
everything well? 

—Excellent. 

—First, let’s spread out this table cloth. 
Ah, here are the dishes, let me see you set 
them; these are the glasses, and this .. . 

And, chattering like a cricket, Souren 
shuttled back and forth, from the closet to 
the table, from the table to the drawer, 
from the drawer to the rear of the curtain, 
carrying dishes, bundles, napkins, cutlets 
and fruits; he brought two candlesticks and 
lit the candles; he put a flower pot in the 
center of the table. When all preparations 
were completed, he brought out two bottles 
of wine from the pantry. 

—This one is for the old sinners,—he 
said as he set one of the bottles before him, 
—and this malaga is for you; you are a 
physician and perhaps will drink. 

—wNo, let medicine go to the devil today; 
today I will join you in the sinners’ wine,— 
the girl chuckled as she pushed the malaga 
back. 

At the same instant she felt something 
intense and wild stirring inside, and she felt 
a firm resolve to put away, away, just for 
this once, every thought, every account, 
every condition, and to enjoy, enjoy with all 
her heart, her whole being, the whole, the 
whole of it, with no reservation, 

—Ah, that’s marvelous, marvelous, how 
good it is; here is to you: 

He opened the bottle and filled the glasses. 

—To you,—the girl said, clinking the 
glasses. 

—First to you,—observed the youth. 

—No, together, to you and me. 

—All right, if that’s the way it is, come 
let’s drink to bruderschaft, and let us dis- 
pense with these foolish “you’s” and 
“misses”. 

—Let us drink,—agreed the girl with a 
decisive note, trembling all over. 

They rose to their feet; glasses in hand 


they locked arms, and began to drink. 


Souren gulped it down in one stroke, but 
Stegen took one swallow and pushed it back. 

—No, no, it can’t be,—protested the 
youth. —Brudenschaft is impossible un- 
less you drink it; you must drink to the 
bottom; that will cement our friendship. 

Without further objection the girl drank 
to the bottom. They kissed with wine- 
drenched lips, as was the custom, and re- 
sumed their seats. 

—Now then, Margaret, it’s up to you 
now; you must see to it that none of my 
packages is offended—spoke the youth in a 
familiar tone, then picking his fork, he 
added,—the session is now formally open. 

—I’ll try,—the girl laughed—don’t you 
worry. 

She was addressing him in the singular 
now, and this tete-a-tete seemed to burn her 
lips with a delectable, exotic, and blissful 
sensation. After that she was not exactly 
aware of what was going on around her, 
what she said, what she did, what she ate, or 
what she heard; this much she clearly real- 
ized that every thing was good, very good, 
and that in all her life it had never been so 
good as now. As to the youth, he was con- 
stantly on the go; he got up and sat down 
again, he ran back and forth, fetching new 
supplies or articles, displaying things, eating, 
talking, laughing and telling stories. 

And the glasses were emptied one after 
another. Stegen had stopped eating now, 
contenting herself with an occasional sip, 
her lightened body wrapped up in a rock- 
ing cloud. Reclining in the deep armchair, 
she seemed to be connected, as by an electric 
wire, to the you-*’s every movement, his 
every accent, and every glance, all of which 
were shaking her very being. And she felt 
such, such a deep urge to hold that hand 
which constantly moved before her, to seize 
and draw the youth to her, and to rest her 
light, dizzy head against his shoulder. She 
felt an infinite longing that Souren would 
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come, embrace her, and whisper in her ear 
what after all should be said, a little sooner 
or later, but assuredly should be said; was 
it not true that there no longer could be any 
doubt? 

And now her whole inner struggle was a 
terrific effort to control herself, lest she 
herself uttered that word, lest she took the 
first step. She wanted the youth to be the 
one to take the first step; such a course 
would denote interest, pride, as well as a 
woman’s intrinsic coquetry. Controlling her- 
self, on the contrary, was quite impossible. 
And by way of releasing the flood of emotion 
which was surging in her, she suddenly 
snatched the bouquet from the vase, broke 
the band, dropped the flowers in her lap, 
and began to weave a garland. 

—What are you up to now’—the youth 
asked curiously. 

—yYou’ll know soon,—she replied,—now 
pull the table this way; are we not going to 
celebrate your creation? 

—Oh, the so-called ceremony of crown- 
ing, good,—exclaimed the youth excited by 
the new game, and with his powerful hands 
pushed the table a few steps closer. 

—Fetch a pillow,—the girl commanded. 

The youth snatched a pillow from the 
corner of the sofa and threw it at the girl’s 
feet. 

—kKneel down,—the girl ordered. 

Souren knelt down with comic serious- 
ness, joined his two hands with the air of 
a devout worshipper, and bowed his head. 
Stegen rose to her feet, stooped down ever 
so slightly, straightened the youth’s hair, 
and placing the laurel upon it, her hands 
always holding the youth’s head, she pro- 
nounced with mock solemnity: 

—From the roses you brought me I have 
woven this wreath; will you accept it? 

—yYes, my queen. 

—But you used to say that the crown 
which will adorn your head shall only be 
woven by you, that what others weave is 
useless. 


—This one is woven of the roses I 
brought. 


" —But it is woven by my hand. 


—I painted that picture out of your soul, 
and now I will receive the crown from your 
hand. 

—Only that painting from my soul, 
nothing more?—the girl was short of breath, 
trembling. 

—No, the painting is one, the other is its 
priceless intimacy;—exclaimed the youth 
enthusiastically, and jumped to his feet, 
crown and all. Margaret, you are the 
only woman in my life whom I have not 
approached as a female; I say this proudly 
to your face, and you have a right to be 
proud. You taught me to see in woman a 
companion, an intimate friend, one who in- 
spires and stimulates, a co-worker. Through 
you I recognized a woman’s real and in- 
trinsic worth, through you I recovered my 
lost zest, through you I recaptured my lost 
labors. See, that picture, none of my works 
have I loved as much as that one. See that 
look. I shall never, never forget it. Do 
you recall that evening, Margaret? In your 
room, against the fireplace ¢ I had never 
felt the urge to create so deeply, so in- 
tensely; the power, the delight of creating. 
I owe all that to you, to your soul. And 
now, with a warm and profound gratitude, 
I take off this wreath and offer it to you; 
you, who was my muse. 

—In other words, your model,—was the 
girl’s dry reply. 

The youth looked at her astonished, but 
hastened with a cordial gay tone: 

—Both one and the other, Margaret. 
Come now, accept the wreath which you 
yourself wove of my roses, for my own head, 
but which is worthy only of your golden 
hair. 

He was holding his hand high, ready to 
place the wreath on her head, when Stegen 
pushed his hand back with a violent gesture. 

—Keep it to yourself, keep it to yourself; 
i need no gratitude. .. . 
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The youth could not understand what was 
here to resent, but at all events, not to ir- 
ritate the girl further, with a big forced 
smile he approached the painting: 

—O thou, the daughter of the muses and 
the arts, at least thou accept this humble 
expression of my gratitude. 

He hooked the wreath over the right 
corner of the picture, then turned to the 
girl: 

—There, we are now through with the 
ceremony of coronation, come, let’s again 
pull the table closer. Now then, raise your 
glass. 

—The glass? What glass?—Stegen could 
comprehend nothing more. She was 
snuggled in the armchair, astonished, watch- 
ing that wonderful room, the table before 
her piled with food and wine, and the face 
of the youth opposite her who, with smiling 
lips and with broad gestures was saying 
something. Where was she? Was this a 
dream? What business had she at this hour 
of the night in this strange man’s room? 
Ah, how not? She had come here for a 
party, to have a good time. ... 

And suddenly, an incontrollable sense of 
shame coursed through her body, and a 
deep, cutting hurt stung her heart. And 
her whole surroundings, the walls, the 
lights, the decorations, the table, the wine, 
the youth and his words, all, all seemed like 
a gigantic mockery, an inexorable and heart- 
less irony hurled in her face. 

What did this man want of her? Why 
had he called her? What all was he saying 
so unconstrainedly, so endlessly, and so 
gayly? And who was this man, this strange 
man? A stranger, a foreigner, of course. 
What was there in common between him and 
her? 

The common bond? Ah yes, yes indeed, 
that painting sticking at the door, her pic- 
ture, their picture, her and that strange 
man’s. ... 


What she felt was no longer shame, but a 


fierce anger. She had opened her whole be- 
ing, her heart and soul, had put it before 
him, so he, that painter would have a 
chance to paint something, so he would be 
pleased to work, and to enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of creating. Ah, ah, that painting, by 
the door, surrounded by the velvety frame. 

Suddenly a mad wild chuckle burst forth 
from the girl’s breast, torrential and incon- 
trollable, a sickly laughter which differed in 
nothing from crying. The youth suddenly 
changed color, cut short his talk, and rush- 
ing to the girl, bent over her tenderly. 


—What’s the matter, what happened to 
you? Here, take it easy, let me get you 
some water. 


While Souren was fetching the water, 
Stegen slowly rose and turned to the tripod 
from which her painting was looking at her, 
her eyes full of mockery. Ooh, how hateful 
were those eyes. Stegen instinctively picked 
up the first knife on the table, took two 
staggering steps toward the painting, and 
suddenly the silence of the room was 
broken by the swish of a slashed canvas. 

The glass of water in the youth’s hand 
crashed to the ground as he rushed toward 
the painting with a terrified face. 

—What are you doing, what are you 
doing? 

And with frantic eyes he stood still in 
front of the huge gap in the picture; his 
two hands went limp and slid down, aban- 
doned and lost. 

The sound of the slashing and the youth’s 
frantic cry violently shook the girl, sweep- 
ing off the last light cloud of the wine from 
her numbed brain. Stegen looked at her 
handiwork, then looked at the youth, and 
it began to dawn on her the enormity of 
her deed. The air in the room became 
stifling. She sensed that she must leave 
the place at once, at once. She herself did 
not know how, but altogether instinctively 
she snatched her hat, put it on somehow, 
dashed into the aisle, grabbed her coat, and 
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slamming the door tight behind her, flew 
down the stairs into the street. 


Her coat on her arm, still pinning on her 
hat, in that cold of the night, she ran down 
the frozen pavement in a delirium. Tears 
were streaming down her cheeks, copiously, 
sliding, falling on the frozen ground. 


Souren stood motionless and petrified be- 
fore his torn painting; he himself was an- 
other torn painting; not a thought, not an 
emotion; only a cold and settled conscious- 
ness that his work of so many days was 
ruined, the fruit of his animated creation 
was lost forever. He stood petrified with- 
out yet having the time to grasp the how 
and the why. He heard the door shut re- 
soundingly behind him and _ instinctively 
looked behind him. He was alone. It 
meant that she had left him and had run 
away; she had torn the picture and had 
run away. But why? Why? 

Again he was motionless, this time his 
eyes fixed on the half open door of the 
room, and his mind began to work. 

—Why? 

That why was dark for the youth, be- 
clouded and mysterious, from under whose 
deep folds his instinct told him that the 
woman in the opposite girl had awakened; 
ah, again that inevitable “woman”. His 
soul was filled with a sharp, poignant 
aching. Alas, that unique lovely bond was 
broken and the banal was rushing in again. 
Alas that soul which he had thought ‘so 
matchless, so proud, and so exalted; and 
now the crude cruel reality had come to 
tear asunder his foolish dreams. Yes, to 
tear them asunder, ah! Didn’t he already 
know that all that was foolishness, silly, 
stupid foolishness? 


Again he fixed his gaze on the picture, 
but this time it was not pain or regret 
which lingered in his eyes, but, on the con- 
trary, there was the flicker of something 
evil, a malicious satisfaction, as it were, that 
that “foolish” thing had been torn and flung 
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aside. Indignantly, and almost like an 
enemy, he walked over to the painting, 
picked up the tripod with his two hands, 
kicked the door open, and with a motion 
of profound scorn he heaved the thing in- 
side the cold dark studio. 


The cluttered table, the strewn fruit and 
flowers, the burning candles enhanced his 
irritation. With what delicate consideration 
and thoughtfulness he had planned all this, 
had made the purchases, had lugged them 
home, had set them in order; how tenderly. 
how lovingly! He felt it and he began to 
feel ashamed of his foolish enthusiasm. He 
stretched his hand in a violent gesture of 
contempt, picked up his coat and hat, and 
in his turn, slammed the door shut and 
stepped out into the night. 


Xx 


It was nearly noon when Souren opened 
his eyes and felt his hangover. He recalled 
that he had returned home very late last 
night and that he had drunk plenty of 
champaigne. And now, all that was left 
in him was an infinite tiredness,—something 
torn. Torn was everything, his work, his 


effort, his faith, his enthusiasm, his intimacy, 


and all ties with that girl. 


It was all over, of course. But he should 
first go and see the girl for once. That was 
necessary; why was it necessary himself 
did not know, but it was necessary all the 
same. Perhaps it was a mere curiosity to 
see how the girl would look into his eyes 
now, what she would say, what would she 
be thinking? Or perhaps it was the sense 
of justice in him, a sort of manly integrity, 
which gives the doomed victim a chance to 
have his last say before the sentence is pro- 
nounced, so that all the legal formalities 
shall have been respected. Or perhaps it 
was an unconfessable magnetism which the 
girl, in spite of what she had done, still 
held, a magnetism which the youth could not 
resist. And lastly, it was perhaps a sheer 
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consequence of this strange situation. The 
youth did not know what he was to do but 
something should be done, and before he 
decided what that something was, the proper 
thing was first to see her. Ah, who was 
capable of penetrating all the dark recesses 
of the soul, after all? 

Whatever his own interpretation, the cold 
fact remained, however, that at the dinner 
hour when Stegen was most likely to be 
at home, Souren found himself at her apart- 
ment. With a perfectly composed face and 
with a slow deliberate motion he approached 
the door and pressed the electric button. 

—Is Miss Stegen home? 

—Miss Stegen ... she left,—mumbled 
the maid in a sympathetic voice. 

—She left? How come she left? Where? 
—the youth could scarcely control his 
astonishment. 

At this juncture the landlady herself 
stepped out of the adjoining room, greeted 
the youth cordially, and gave a detailed ex- 
planation of how Miss Stegen had returned 
home very late the preceding night, exceed- 
ingly excited and pale. She had announced 
that she had a telegram from her sister in 
Finland and that she would leave in the 
morning. 

—The poor dear could not sleep all night, 
—the landlady added: with deep sorrow;— 
she must have had some bad news; she 
didn’t tell me any thing and I didn’t ask 
her; she spent the whole night packing her 
things and early in the morning rushed to 
the hospital for last minute arrangements. 
We saw her off and it is now about an 
hour since I returned home. 

—Thank you, Madame, Goodby,—the 
youth mumbled with a supreme effort to 
appear indifferent, then suddenly wheeled 
around and left the place. 

An oppressive choking feeling settled 
heavily in his soul, a feeling of final separa- 
tion from this woman; that he was alone 
again, wholly alone in this big wide world, 
as he had been until he met this woman. 


That lone being whom he had deeply 
cherished and loved, to whom he had been 
attached with his whole soul, and who now, 
in one stroke, had torn everything and had 
left him. 

With each step of the stairway he de- 
scended, he seemed to feel, he seemed to be 
seeing her face, how that girl rose higher 
and higher in his eyes, how nobler and more 
exalted she became. What was nobler and 
more sublime than that silent deep love; 
what was higher and more powerful than 
that silent, proud separation! Yds, the 
youth no longer had any doubt that that was 
love. But instead of being dissatisfied with 
it, or being annoyed by its flatness, he clear- 
ly felt now that his soul was proud of the 
word “love.” 

Presently he was filled with a painful con- 
trition. How could he have been so blind, 
having passed by her, and never having seen 
the deepest, the highest, and the most pre- 
cious thing in the soul of that being. He had 
a mad urge to run after her, to catch up 
with her, to seize that fleeing, disappear- 
ing creature who had been the companion 
of his soul, who had been his love. But 
where? Where? : 

Involuntarily he came to a stop in the 
middle of the street; he thought a while, 
then he turned his sickly steps toward home, 
depressed and broken, and straightway 
entered his studio. Without taking off his 
hat and coat, he walked over to the paint- 
ing, put his hands in his pockets, and stood 
there motionless. The gash, like a deep 
wide wound, was looking at him through 
the bedraggled, faded flowers, and through 
the velvet frame which had slid down. 

He drew near ever so delicately, and 
tenderly brought together the torn shreds, 
he loosened the frame a little, and again the 
two eyes came into view, and the soul which 
peered through those eyes. He looked at 
the eyes with rapture, his chest swollen with 
an insatiable, pious emotion. When finally 
he left the canvas his decision was made. 
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No, it had not been torn; the thing which 
had been in his soul and in the soul of that 
being had not been torn, could not be torn. 
That was the nicest, the most tender, and 
the most harmonious bond of life. That 
bond should remain, even beyond those 
days, beyond his lifetime, beyond the ages; 
it should remain forever. 

He tore off the flowers and the velvet and 
flung them aside; he carefully removed the 
torn painting from the tripod and set it 
against a near chair, to watch it from a 
vantage point, and dashed out to bring a 
new frame. 

*. 2 ® 

In the annual exhibition of Munich that 

summer, a talented work of a young Ar- 
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menian painter was the object of universal 
attention. One newspaper critic found “the 
mysterious magnetism of the night” in the 
depth of those eyes peering through the 
darkness. Others noticed in it “the suf- 
fering of the Armenians.” A deeper critic 
read in that look “the personification of 
protest.” 

—Not bad,—commented the old masters, 
wishing to sound a bit tolerant. —It’s the 


effect of light—mumbled the competing 
artists, the newcomers. 


But the author had inscribed under his 
painting one word: THE WOMAN. 


Tue Enp 
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EVENING IN VENICE 


By MANNIG BERBERIAN 


I 
THE PIGEONS OF SAINT MARK 

This evening, as shadows began to fall And, this evening, perhaps feeling their 
I watched the pigeons of Saint Mark go to souls empty, and still suffering from having 
sleep. fluttered all day long on the piazza to get 

How marvelous it is sa have the church their share of ihe grain from human hands 
of Saint Mark for a resting place! they feared 00 much, they were sesking 

Their excitement was great as they chose . 
the very corner of the Cathedral, unearthly comfort and peace under the light of the 
in its beauty, where they could spend their two lanterns which burn every night, since 
Venetian night. so long, in memory of the martyred baker 

And it was hard for them to choose. Af- boy. 
ter resting for a while on the peaceful wing Then, some foolish ones flew away to 
of one angel, they soon fluttered, and flew pass the whole night, perching, sleepless, 
off under the wing of the next angel, for on the smooth sunbaked bronze backs of 
their eyes were dazzled by the rays of the the four glorious Byzantine horses, bearing 
dying sun. a faint, voluptuous spark in their blue 

Then they tried, one by one, the carved feathered bodies. 
stones which encircled the luminous But some of the wisest among them chose 
mosaics. to be the humbie door-keepers of that le- 

They mounted the domes, to take part gendary sanctuary, and rested before its 
in Byzantine tales, and to be lulled by them. doors, to keep watch, all night long. 

eee 
II 
THE CATS 


As every night, I am waiting to hear the 
heavy Marangona bell ringing from Saint 
Mark’s tower, announcing the midnight. 

A while ago, a Venetian cat, moody and 
suffering, entered my room from the open 
door of the balcony. Now, she is seated 
before me, withdrawn into herself, and 
thinking far back into her past. ... 


37 


The cats of Venice! How strange they 
are! With big jaws, sunken cheeks, anxious 
eyes, and with long, undulating bodies. An 
immense and silent secret hangs over them. 

They run like uneasy ghosts along the 
narrow streets, rubbing their sensitive spines 
against the walls, and the color of their 
fur becomes confused with the gray of the 
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old stones. 

Or, they sit still behind dark, iron-caged 
windows, with sad brows, and an accum- 
mulated anger in their eyes. 

Sometimes they meet on sunny squares, 
around the stones of a well, and it seems 
they are old Venetian citizens in their furs, 
gathered there to hold a meeting. But, they 
soon separate, and each goes away, full of 
her discontent, dragging along a dejected 
tail, and vanishes behind a high wall. 

In the night, across the ancient stillness, 
there comes the wailing of the Venetian 


cats, human and unforgiving. 

This cat, weary and anguished, which 
just now entered my room with the deep 
sounds of the midnight Marangona, sits 
beside me, and watches me fixedly, refus- 
ing my caressing hand. She is undoubtedly 
the spirit of a Venetian belle who lived and 
died in the same room. How sad she is with 
her deep, sunken eyes! 

I dare no more offer my hand for a 
caress. I shall always remember her suf- 
fering eyes, every time I remember the 
sound of the midnight Venetian bells. 


MIDDAY 


It is the mid-day hour on the square of 
Saint Mark, full of pigeons, the sun, float- 
ing flags, shawls, and laughter. 

The bells of the Campanilla ring madly, 
echoing from canal to canal, from palace to 
palace, from church to church, and getting 
more and more profound and multiplying: 

The pigeons of Saint Mark are always 
busy pecking at grains or flying away; when 


* 


they are not afraid, they eat; when they are 
afraid, they fly away. 

But, one should be there at mid-day, the 
moment when the cannon shot from Santa 
Maggiore terrifies them, and a mad flutter- 
ing beclouds the sky, with a symphony of 
flapping wings, and their heavy floating 
shadow veils the moving, colorful crowds 
on the svnny ancient square. 


SUNSET 


From the far away beach of the Lido, 
I watch the lagoon and Venice. This evening 
the sun takes leave, like an intimate, warm 
friend. 

“Tomorrow morning, my girl,” he says, 
“we shall meet again on the sands of the 
Adriatic. Its archaic green shall so glitter 
under my rays that you shall bury your 
head in your arms from joy.” 

Thus this evening, in a soft glow, he 
takes leave with the gentleness of the strong. 

This is the hour when the lovers of Ven- 
ice lower their voices, to be silent soon. 


When the church bells ring, with their 
special evening melody. When the roar of 
dark cypresses on the Island of San Laz- 
zaro lent a special mystery to the Armenian 
Monastery. When the domes of Saint Mark 
burn into Byzantine legends. When the 
waters of Venice reflect the colors of the 
world’s dreams. 

The lights of Venice are lit. The seren- 
aders will soon begin their song. This is a 
dream within a dream. 

A large boat, unfurling her color- 
ful wings, sails with the wind, with the 
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green lantern at the very top of her to depart on that boat, seated under its 
ich mast, ready to take to the open seas. tall mast, on top of which watches the 
sep My eyes fixed on the domes of Saint eternal green lantern, and sail on the lum- 
sits Mark, now dimmed with the fog, I long so inous waters of the lagoon. 
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By Nuver Koumyan 








I have passed the road 
You are now passing. 


I have sung the song 
You are now singing. 


he My heart once was 

a (Like a player of a drum) 

— Pounding, pounding 

of Its higher notes 

ng On my lover’s ear. 

ds} But now, 
It has only the faint murmur 
Of those days. 
The song has ceased, 

3 For the player is tired, 

es And the drum 

of Old. 
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BOLSHEVISM AND THE ARMENIAN 


REVOLUTIONARY FEDERATION 
(A Brief Survey) 


By VAHAN NAVASSARDIAN 
(Translated by James G. Mandalian) 


Ever since 1920 the Bolsheviks inces- 
santly have revolved around the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation, as the earth re- 
volves around the sun. Their favorite act 
has been burying the Federation. In this 
sense, the most solemn act was staged on 
November 20, 1923, in Yerevan. In the 
capital’s State Theater, under the super- 
vision of the Cheka, were assembled 250 
Dashnak delegates, accompanied by 3247 
“apostate” Dashnaks. This figure did not 
include the “apostates” of Alexandropol, 
Karakilisse, Dilijan, Ghamarlu, Lori, Jalal 
Oghli, Bashkiarni, and Karalakiaz. Ac- 
cording to the sponsoring Bureau, aside 
from the apostates by declaration, many 
had left the Dashnak Party without decla- 
ration. 

A little later, in the same city was held 
the convention of “Young Dashnaks,” at- 
tended by 80 delegates. These conventions 
were held with the object of liquidating the 
Dashnak Party and burying it once and 
forever. The following is the resolution 
which was unanimously passed in the con- 
vention of November 20, 1923: 

1. To liquidate all the units of the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation in Ar- 
menia. 

2. To confirm the resolution of the pro- 
vincial or regional conventions in regard 
to said liquidation. 


3. To propose tu the Dashnak working- 
men’s masses of Azerbaijan, Georgia, the 
republics of the Soviet Union, as well as 
Turkey and the Armenians in the disper- 
sion, to follow their example in liquidating 
their organizations and dispersing their ex- 
ecutive bodies. 

4. To declare invalid all the mandates 
and the recommendations of Dashnak su- 
preme executives. 

5. The peremptory prevention of Dash- 
nak superior bodies in the dispersion from 
coming forward and issuing declarations in 
the name of organizations in Armenia. 

6. To forward these resolutions to the 
international bureau of the Second Socialist 
International for the benefit of their in- 
formation. 

7. To put all their resources at the dis- 
posal of the international peasant-workers’ 
revolution and their militant Third Inter- 
national, and to be ready, under their 
leadership, to defend the great October 
Revolution (now observed as the Novem- 
ber revolution—Tr.), and the conquests of 
its offspring, the Soviet government, against 
the forces and the dangers of the counter- 
revolutionaries, be they inside or outside.* 

The Bolsheviks were not satisfied merely 
with these conventions. In their writings, 





* Arek (Apostate), No. 2, 1924. 
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they frequently staged burial ceremonies. 
First, they would announce the death of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 
then they would take the corpse, and plac- 
ing it in a coffin, firmly nailed, they would, 
as is the custom among devout Armen- 
ians, carry it te the graveyard amid huge 
crowds, There, they would bury the corpse 
with solemn and pontifical ceremonies, 
throw a handful of earth over it, and in- 
toning the final High Requiem, they would 
post sentinels around the grave, would 
plant a sign post on it with the inscription: 
“Here rests the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation,” and would return home clap- 
ping their hands. 


But the minute they reached home, 
they would get the news that Lazarus had 
risen from the grave, had routed the 
watchmen, and was marching on to the 
land of Armenia, accompanied by the 
whole of the Armenians. Upon hearing the 
news, the Bolsheviks would bury the Fed- 
eration anew, only to see Lazarus rise 
again, and this continued for 28 years until 
today. 


The imposing 70 volume “Great Soviet 
Encyclopaedia” closed the chapter on 
Dashnaks with the following peroration: 
“In uprooting capitalism in Armenia, the 
socialist reconstruction will give the death 
blow to Dashnakism.”* 


The same work concluded the chapter 
on the Armenian Question in the following 
words: 


“The Federation (Dashnak) is now liv- 
ing its days of complete moral dissolution 
and is fast losing its grip on the Armenian 
masses in the dispersion. After the Soviet 
revolution in Armenia, the Federation un- 
doubtedly is doomed to final disappearance, 
and with the disappearance a new page 
will be opened in the history of the Ar- 





“Great Soviet Encyclopaedia, Vol. XX, p. £31. 


menian Question.”* 

These predictions of communist pro- 
phets were uttered in 1926, more than 20 
years ago; and yet, curiously enough, as 
an organized force, the Federation is more 
than ever firmly entrenched in the disper- 
sion today, while as a living mentality, it 
is equally dominant inside Armenia. The 
real ruler of Soviet Armenia, Aghassi Khan- 
chian, who was mysteriously shot to death 
on July 9, 1936, no doubt knew something 
when he said to Drastamat Simonian, the 
Commissar of Education who later like- 
wise was purged; 

“In the event of a catastrophe befalling 
the Soviet government, the Dashnaks are 
the only real power capable of taking over. 
If something should happen, you and I no 
doubt will run away and the Dash- 
naks will again take over the Armenian 
people.” ** 

These lines were written and printed in 
Yerevan, where the Soviet rulers on count- 
less occasions had dug the graves, and 
buried the Federation with elaborate cere- 
monies. And yet, the Federation still lives. 
The Federation has refused to die, refused 
to be put dead. On the contrary, the more 
intense the persecutions, the arrests, the 
executions, and the kidnappings, the 
stronger is the determination of that old 
organization to keep on living and fighting. 

What is the key to this mystery? 


Among the 180 nationalities and races 
of the Soviet Union there are approximately 
50 which command a more or less imposing 
following. Among their political organiza- 
tions, during the pre-October Revolution 
period in particular, the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation is the oldest. In all of 
the Soviet Union there is not one people 
with an organization which boasts an ex- 





* Ibid, Vol, Ill, p. 431 
** “Communist Armenia,” October 30, 1936, 
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istence of 58 years, retaining its name and 
its initial political program, as the Fed- 
eration. Nor is there a single political or- 
ganization which has endured so many suf- 
ferings and lived through so many violent 
and fateful events, as the Federation. 


Why was it then, that Bolshevism in 
particular, inspite of its determined grim 
fight, and inspite of its expectations, was 
unable to destroy the Federation? It failed 
in the attempt not only in the dispersion 
where it enjoyed the collaboration and sup- 
port of all the anti-Dashnak elements, but 
failed inside the Armenian homeland where 
it was supreme. Bolshevism was deieated 
both inside and outside of Armenia. 


Today, were it not for the Russian 
bayonets, there is not one Bolshevik—not 
even the bravest of the brave—who would 
dare stay one day in Armenia. “In case 
something happened,” as Bolshevik Khan- 
chian was want to say, “all will flee, and 
Dashnaks will again take over the Armen- 
ian people.” 


In seeking the causes of this survival, it 
is necessary to probe into the character of 
the organization. A political organization, 
after all, is the sum total of its preached 
ideas and accomplished works. In incor- 
ruptible idealists, as well as incorruptible 
political organizations, acts are always 
commensurate with their ideas. The fail- 
ures or the defeats never count. To defeat 
a political organization, it is necessary to 
defeat its ideas—its God. And ideas can 
be defeated only in two ways: by proving 
the bankruptcy of those ideas; or by ap- 
propriating and executing the ideas of the 
opponent. 

In the first instance, it is not enough, 
however, to merely criticise or deny. Simul- 
taneously, one must prove that the ideas 
which he advocates are more exalted, more 
rational, and more just. They must be more 
vitalizing and more popular than those 


offered by the opponent. In the second 
instance, on the other hand, a merely for- 
mal espousal of the opponent's ideas will 
not do. It is essential that the borrowed 
ideas be put into actual practice. 

In its fight against the Federation, Bol- 
shevism had these two alternatives: to 
prove the bankruptcy of the Federation’s 
ideas, to prove the superiority of its own 
doctrines, or having declared the Federa- 
tion incompetent, to take over its ideas and 
itself put them into execution. Had Bol- 
shevism succeeded in either of these two 
alternatives, it would have won the victory, 
and would have really dug the Federation’s 
grave. 

The fight centering on these twin val- 
ues stems from the old, pre-October revolu- 
tion era. Ideologically, the Federation and 
Bolshevism stood on opposite poles. To the 
Federation, the idea of nation was an en- 
during value; whereas, Bolshevism re- 
garded it as a temporary cycle. “Con- 
temporary nations,” taught Stalin, “are 
the result of a historic era,—the product 
of capitalism. With the liquidation of feud- 
alism and the rise of capitalism, a begin- 
ning was made of the assembly of peoples, 
based on the p.inciple of nationality.”* 

Stalin was repeating what Lenin had 
taught before him: 

“Marx and Engels generally have been 
severely critical of the national question, 
accepting only its conditional historical 
significance. Compared with the working- 
men’s question, its subordinate position was 
never a matter of doubt for Marx.”** 

In the Communist Party’s twelfth con- 
vention (April 17-23, 1923), in reporting 
on the nationality question, Stalin referred 
to this settlement when he said: 





* Stalin, “Marxism and the Question of Nation- 
alities,” p. 65, 1938, Moscow. 


** Lenin, “Complete Works,” Vol. XVII, pp. 459. 
460, 1921, Moscow. 
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“Many here have relied on the writings 
of Vladimir lich. It is with reluctance that 
I mention the name of my teacher, Com- 
rade Lenin, because he is not here (Vla- 
dimir Ilich Lenin was sick in bed those 
days). Nevertheless I am constrained to 
mention here an indisputable axiom which 
brooks no misunderstanding, so that there 
will be no doubt in the mind of any com- 
rade as to the value of the national ques- 
tion. In his article on self-determination, 
after an examination of Marx’s letter on 
the subject. Lenin arrives at the following 
conclusion: 


“As compared with the workingmen’s 
question, there was never a moment's 
doubt in the mind of Marx as to the sub- 
ordinate position of the national question.’ 

“These are but two lines, but these two 
lines decide everything. This is the thing 
which some of our overzealous comrades 
should memorize (the Russian expression 
is: ‘they should stick in their noses’)”.* 


Lenin was averse to mincing words. He 
was unrivaled in his cynicism and when 
the occasion demanded he could be brut- 
ally outspoken. The following are his exact 
words: 

“We affirm that the interests of world 
socialism are higher than the interests of 
the nation, higher than the interests of the 
state.” ** 

Lenin subordinated the interests of his 
nation and state to the interests of world 
socialism because he saw in the latter per- 
manent and basic values, while the former 
is only temporary and of secondary value. 
In linking the origin of nations with a 
certain period of history and in interpret- 
ing it as a product of certain politico-eco- 
nomic conditions, Lenin and Stalin deter- 





* Lenin and Stalin, “Collection of Writings Per- 
taining to the History and the Study of the Com- 
munist Party,” Vol. II, p. 592, 1936, Moscow. 


**“N. Journal,” Book XVII, p. 153. 


mined not only the origin of nationalities 
but also the exact hour of their disappear- 
ance. In other words, the nationalities 
would disappear with the disappearance of 
the very conditions which had given them 
birth. To be more specific, having been 
born of capitalism, nationalities would dis- 
appear once and forever with the victory of 
socialism. 

The following commentary is by B. 
Abelian, a lesser Communist luminary, in 
regard to the teaching of “the father of 
nations”, Joseph Stalin: 

“As Comrade Stalin has said, in the 
future, when socialism shall march tri- 
umphantly on world scale, with socialism 
as communism’s way of life, and parallei 
with its generalization, together with the 
state and the proletarian dictatorship, like- 
wise will begin the disappearance of the na- 
tionalities, together with their languages 
and their cultures, making room for a un- 
iversal culture, general in essence and form, 
and one universal language. As Comrade 
Stalin has said, that universal language 
will, of course, be neither Veliko (great) 
Russian nor German, but altogether a new 
language.”* 

In the question of nationalism—the word 
is not meant in its chauvinistic sense—, 
Lenin and Stalin represent the complete 
Marx-Lenin-Stalinian doctrine. The Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation, on the 
contrary, has tenaciously clung to its old 
and well-known creed seeing in the nation 
one of the world’s supreme and permanent 
values. Was Bolshevism able to prove the 
fallacy of this conception? Never. Not only 
it was unable to prove it, but in point of 
the form—unfortunately by lying and 
shamming—it made tangible concessions to 
the Federation by posing as champion of 
the nationality question. 





*B. Abelian, “The Population of Armenia in 
Pre-Soviet and Soviet Periods,” p. 135, 1932, Yer- 
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This being the case, it is absurd to think 
that, in an ideological fight, Bolshevism will 
ever be able to dig the Federation’s grave; 
that the overwhelming majority of the Ar- 
menian people, beth inside and outside of 
the fatherland, whose minds and souls 
have not been vitiated by Levantinism, will 
ever desert the Federation and follow Bol- 
shevism; that these masses,—in reality the 
whole nation—will follow the faction which 
is leading them, together with their centur- 
ies-old traditions and culture, into oblivion 
and final death. 


This accounts for the Federation’s in- 
vincibility, and why a persecuted organiza- 
tion, in an ideological fight, can so easily 
rout Bolshevism and contifiue to remain 
the unrivalled ieader of the Armenian peo- 
ple. But the same is equally true of the 
question of the fatherland which is the 
earthen vessel of the spiritual treasure 
called freedom. The two concepts are one 
and indivisible. The concept of the father- 
land is just as sublime and lasting as the 
concept of the nation. 


This is not, however, Bolshevism’s con- 
cept in regard to the fatherland. As an idea 
or concept, Bolshevism sees in the father- 
land a mere temporary phenomenon which 
is the product of certain historical condi- 
tions. With the disappearance of these con- 
ditions, as a result of socialism’s triumph 
over capitalism, nations and their father- 
lands will be swept away once and for all, 
to be replaced by one mankind of one 
language and one creed in one universal and 
all-embracing fatherland. For the sake of 
this sole supreme ideal are to be sacrificed 
all questions of partial importance, such as 
the nation and the fatherland. 


“Democracy’s partial demands,” taught 
Lenin, “including the demand for self-de- 
termination, is not absolute, but is only a 
particle of the anti-democratic (communis- 
tic) world movement. It is quite possible 


that in certain and isolated instances the 
particle will conflict with the whole; in 
such cases the particle must be sacrificed to 
the whole. The emancipation of several 
European great nations must be set above 
the emancipation of small nationalities. 
The interests of the special should be sub- 
ordinated to the interests of the whole.”* 

In commenting on the part vs. the whole, 
Stalin wrote: 

“This is the way the question of separate 
nationalities has been put, as regards the 
probability of their reactionary character, 
if, of course, we are to consider the matter 
not from the formal viewpoint, or in the 
light of abstract rights, but in the con- 
crete, and in view of the interests of the 
revolutionary movement.”** 

These lines will need some comment, be- 
cause under them lies hidden the Armen- 
ian Question. In probing the inrier mean- 
ing of his teacher’s message, Stalin would 
have us understand that Bolshevism, posing 
as the champion of self-determination of 
nations, is not defending a principle—for- 
mal viewpoint and abstract rights—but is 
pursuing a specific policy. Stalin considers 
formal and abstract the nations’ demands 
for self-determination, independence, and 
the right to a separate, free life, because 
he views and appraises all these under a 
light basically different from ours. 

In this connection, in his letter of March 
30, 1925, to Yugoslav communist Simich, 
Stalin wrote: 

“Comrade Simich has never made plain 
to himself how Bolsheviks conceive the reai 
essence of the national question. The Bol- 
sheviks have never separated the national 
question from the general revolutionary 
question, not until October, nor after Oc- 
tober. The real essence of the Bolshevik ap- 





* Lenin, “Complete Works,” Vol. XIX, pp. 204 
205, 257-258, 1921, Moscow. 


** Stalin, “Questions of Leninism,” Vol. XI, p. 
48, 1945, Moscow. 
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proach to the national question consists in 
this that the Bolsheviks regard the national 
question as inseparable from the revolu- 
tionary outlook.”* 

And since the approach to the problem 
stems not from the national angle but the 
revolution, Stalin wrote in 1920: 

“The demand of the bordering countries 
for seccession from Russia, as a form of in- 
ter-relationship between the center and the 
outlying countries, is inacceptable not only 
because such secession contfadicts the de- 
mand for such relationship, but it must be 
rejected because such secession is contrary 
to the interests of both. We say nothing as 
to the incalculable harm such secession will 
inflict on the revolutionary onward march 
of central Russia, the very country which is 
spurring on the revolutionary movement of 
East and West, but independently of this, 
those seceded will be subjected to the slavery 
of imperialistic powers. Suffice it only to cast 
a glance at Georgia, Armenia, Poland, Fin- 
land, and others which have seceded from 
Russia, and which have only preserved the 
semblance of independence, while in reality 
they have become the vassals of the En- 
tente; suffice it, finally, to recollect what 
took place in the not too distant past be- 
tween Ukrainia and Azerbaijan, as the for- 
mer was being looted by German capitalists, 
and the latter by the capitalists of the En- 
tente, in order to grasp fully the entire 
counter-revolutionary nature of the demand 
for secession of the bordering countries in 
the present international situation. 

“In the expanding deathly struggle be- 
tween workers’ Russia and the imperialist 
Entente, there are only two alternatives for 
the bordering countries: either with Russia, 
which means the emancipation of the work- 
ers, or with the Entente, which means the 





* J. Stalin, “Complete Works,” Vol, VII, p. 69, 
1947, Moscow. 


—_— 


imperialistic yoke. There is no third alterna- 
tive. 

“The so-called independence of so-called 
Georgia, Armenia, Poland, Finland ete. is 
merely a deception which conceals the de- 
pendence of the so-called states on this or 
that faction of the imperialists.”* 

As the reader will see, for Bolshevism, 
there is no Armenia, but only a so-called 
Armenia. There is no Armenian indepen- 
dence, but only a so-called independence. 
Because, in the Bolshevik scheme, there is 
only world revolution and workers, but 
never nations and fatherlands. 

In 1920, in an introduction to a collec- 
tion of works including ‘his articles on the 
nationality question, Stalin wrote: 

“It will perhaps sound strange that, in 
our article “The National Question and the 
Policy of the Soviet Government in Russia’ 
we decisively rejected the idea of secession 
of the bordering countries as a counter-rev- 
olutionary act. We favor the secession of 
India, Arabia, Egypt, Morocco, and other 
colonies from the Entente, because such 
secession, under the circumstances, would 
mean the emancipation of these oppressed 
peoples, it would mean the weakening of 
imperialistic outposts, and consequently, 
the strengthening of the revolutionary po- 
sitions. 

“We are opposed to the secession of the 
Russian irredenta because such separation 
would mean their enslavement by the im- 
perialists, would deal a blow to the Rus- 
sian Revolution, and consequently, the 
strengthening of the imperialistic positions. 
By the same token, in opposing the seces- 
sion of India, Egypt, Arabia, and the other 
colonies, the Entente is fighting for the 
secession of the Russian irredenta. And by 
the same token, the Bolsheviks, in fighting 
for the secession of these countries from the 
Entente, cannot but fight for the retention 





* J. Stalin, “Complete Works.” Vol. IV, pp. 352- 
353, 1947, Moscow. 
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of the Russian irredenta. As you will see, 
the question of secession cannot be solved 
unless it is considered in the light of the in- 
ternational setting as weil as in view of the 
revolution’s interests.”* 

To be more plain, Bolshevism defends 
only those movements which make a con- 
tribution to the revolutionary movement,— 
otherwise it rejects them. It is curious why 
Lenin exhorted the small nations to sacri- 
fice themselves to the interests of the bigger 
nations. In his fight against the imperialist 
west, when he needed the support of the 
East—specifically Turkey—Lenin warned 
against raising any trouble with Turkey. 
Taking up the clue, this is what Bolshevik 
B. Borian wrote: ‘ 

“In the light of these basic conceptions 
(Lenin’s abovementioned suggestion) the 
policy of the Soviet government in regard 
to the Armenian Question becomes per- 
fectly understandable. According to this 
policy, it is not the aspirations or the in- 
terests of a separate nation—in this in- 
stance the interests of the Armenian peo- 
ple—but the interests of world revolution 
and the triumph of world workers should 
be the guiding light of the revolution’s 
captain.” ** 

Lenin and Stalin saw in Armenia the 
means of the struggle, not an aim; the par- 
ticle, not the whole; they saw in Armenia a 
subordinate value, subject to a higher aim 
which is world revolution and the triumph 
of the workers. This explains the disastrous 
policy which the Soviet has pursued in the 
Armenian Question. It also explains the 
policy which it is pursuing today. 

Defending national causes has never 
been the object of Bolshevism, but with 
such defense, as Stalin has commented, “to 
throw a bridge between the socialist west 








* J. Stalin, “Complete Works,” Vol. IV, pp 372- 
373, 1947, Moscow. 


**B. Borian, “Armenia,” Vol. II, p. 264, 1929, 
Moscow. 


and the oppressed east; to create a new 
revolutionary front between the revolution- 
ary workers of Russia and the oppressed 
peoples of the east, as against world im- 
perialism.”* 

The Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
never thought thus. The Federation never 
set any dictatorship above the Armenian 
fatherland. The Federation has never been 
inclined, and is not inclined now, to sacri- 
fice the Armenian fatherland to the triumph 
of any aim or goal, be it world revolution, 
socialism, or the workers paradise. The 
Federation accepted socialism not in order 
to sacrifice the fatherland to certain remote 
aims, but it espoused socialism in the firm 
belief that in a socialist setting the father- 
land would grow stronger and more pros- 
perous. As the Federation views it, regimes 
come and go; so it will be with the socialist 
regime which is only a mile post in tlie his- 
tory of mankind, wheréas the fatherland is 
endless, and eternal. 

This being so, it is absurd to think that 
Bolshevism can ever dig the Federation's 
grave. It is impossible to prevent the over- 
whelming majority of the Armenian peo- 
ple whose instinct is strongly nationalistic, 
from following the Federation. 


_, 2 


Although the national question is alien 
to their hearts and minds, the Bolshevik 
preachers in the dispersion never speak to 
the Armenians in terms of denial of the na- 
tion or the fatherland. They never affirm 
that their secret aim is world revolution, 
and that the workers’ cause transcends the 
fatherland, that the fatherland is but a 
means to reaching the Communist goal. 
Nowhere, and on no occasion have they ad- 
mitted that the supreme aim of their ac- 
tivity is the annihilation of the Armenian 
language, the culture, the people itself; they 





* Stalin, “Complete Works,” Vol. IV, p. 166, 1947, 
Moscow. : 
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never profess that they are striving to 
merge the Armenian people in the general 
melting pot of mankind—one language and 
one creed—to create one homogeneous 
mankind. 

They speak freely of all this inside the 
Armenian fatherland where they have no 
opposition to contend with, and where 
whole new generations are being inoculated 
with the communist ideology. To the out- 
siders, they pose as the most zealous and 
fanatical patriots. At present they are ex- 
ercising the same deception in regard to 
the Armenian church. They pronounce the 
name of the Armenian Catholicos (Patri- 
arch), as well as the name of the humblest 
clergyman, with the humility and reverence 
of a devoted Orthodox Armenian believer. 
And they do this after having put to the 
sword the entire Armenian clergy, at a time 
when they have restricted religious free- 
dom to a mere performance of the ritual, 
when they have prohibited religious teach- 
ing, and when whole generations are being 
educated in the tenth volume of Lenin’s 
Complete Works which contains a blas- 
phemous chapter on church and religion. 

The Bolsheviks accuse the Dashnaks of 
being the only ones who oppose religion, 
deny the fatherland, conspire against the 
nation, and who have auctioned the father- 
land’s freedom and independence. They ac- 
cuse the Dashnaks of collusion with the. 
Turks in their fight against Armenia, in the 
interests of world imperialism. These sland- 
ers are hammered away with a view to 
creating an atmosphere of hatred around 
the Dashnaks. In this crusade of lies and 
slanders, the Bolsheviks are ably assisted 
by their shallow-minded fellow-travelers,— 
the clergymen, the Ramgavar, the Hun- 
chak, and the non-partisan—who do not 
realize the extent of the disaster which 
they are inviting on the Armenian people. 

* * @*® 


Having failed in their attémpt to prove 





the fallacy of the Federation’s ideals of na- 
tional freedom and independence, the Bol- 
sheviks turned to the second alternative, 
namely to dispossess the Dashnaks and to 
take over their political platform. As early 
as 1921 People’s Commissar Avis Nouri- 
janian wrote: 

“The Red army of Armenia bows its 
head in homage to the bloody and heroic 
fight of the Armenian people, and contin- 
ues its fight for Armenia’s independence. 
Let the captains of Dashnak bandit bands 
tremble at the name of Armenia’s red army- 
Long live socialist, soviet Armenia. Yes, 
comrades, we shall continue to fight for the 
independence of our people.”* 

Following is the statement of Aghassi 
Khanchian, then Prime Minister of Soviet 
Armenia, uttered on the occasion of the 
fifteenth anniversary of Armenia’s sovietiz- 
ation: 

“To this day the Federation strives to 
represent itself as the standard bearer of 
‘Armenia’s find=pendence.’ A hypocritical 
lie! It is a historical fact that Dashnaks did 
not achieve Armenia’s independence of 
their own free will, but did so under the 
compulsion of events. The dissolution of 
the Transcaucasian Seym, and the initiative 
of the Mensheviks and the Mussavatists of 
Georgia and Azerbaijan in declaring their 
independences caught the Dashnaks un- 
prepared.”’** 

It is obvious that, in invoking the inter- 
vention of the events, Aghassi Kfhanchian 
was trying to rob thé Federation of the 
honor of having been the first to proclaim 
Armenia’s independence, and since his 
party had gone on record as championing 
Armenia’s independence, to usurp the credit 
for the communist party. In those days, 
Khanchian, Avis Nourijanian, and their 





* This call in entirety 
damard” of eel gy 3, 1921. 


** “Soviet Armenia,” November 30, 1935. 
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communist comrades were wont to say: 
“Independence? That’s ours now. It was 
always ours.” 


Now that they had usurped the Federa- 
tion’s ideas, it is curious to see what the 
Bolsheviks did to put into practice those 
ideals. To pose as the champion of Armen- 
ian rights would mean to render Armenia 
united, free, and independent. Let us take 
the first of these three points. To create a 
united Armenia, it was necessary to in- 
tegrate the Armenian territories in Trans- 
caucasus and Turkish Armenia. The first 
question is, what did the Bolsheviks do to 
integrate Transcaucasian Armenia? The an- 
swer is found in the following commitment 
of the third article of the Russo-Armenian 
Treaty of December 2, 1920: 


“The Russian Soviet government admits 
that the following territories constitute an 
indisputable integral part of Soviet Ar- 
menia: the province of Yerevan together 
with all its constituent outlying regions; 
that part of the region of Kars which stra- 
tegically insures the railway between the 
two stations of Jajour and Arax; the re- 
gion of Zangezour in the Province of Gand- 
zak, a part of Khazakh in the same prov- 
ince, within the boundary of the agree- 
ment of August 10, and those parts of the 
Province of Tiflis which were under Ar- 
menia until October 2, 1920.”* 


The Province of Yerevan, together with 
its outlying regions, included Nakhitchevan 
and Sourmalu, the latter of which, al- 
though excluded from Turkey as delineated 
by the National Pact of Mustafa Kemal, 
later, and with the connivance of the Soviet, 
was annexed tc Turkey. 


As to the remainder of Armenian ter- 
ritories in Transcaucasus,—Nakhitchevan, 
Zangezour, Mountainous Karabagh, and 





* B. Borian, “Armenia,” Vol. II, p. 296, 


Akhalkalak,—the story is long, but it will 
be profitable to reproduce here some of 
the countless Soviet promises for their res- 
toration. The first of these is the testimony 
of Joseph Stalin, first published in Decem- 
ber 4th issue of Pravda, 1920, and later in- 
corporated in his “Complete Works”: 


“On December 1, 1920, Soviet Azerbaijan 
voluntarily resigned from northern regions 
of Armenia and declared the transference 
of Zangezour, Nakhitchevan, and Moun- 
tainous Karabagh to Armenia.”* 

According to Stalin, the annexation of 
these three regions was instrumental in Ar- 
menia’s sovietization. This promise, as 
immune to revision, was well known to all 
the Caucasian peoples as early as Decem- 
ber of 1920. On December 4, 1920, the 
Soviet plenipotentiary A. Sheinemann 
wrote to the editor of Caucasskoye Slovo 
of Tiflis: 

“The Peasant-Workers’ Armenia, now 
installed as a soviet government, has 
reached a basis of agreement with Azer- 
baijan’s Peasants-Workers’ government. A 
striking example of this is the Azerbaijan- 
ian government’s declaration to transfer to 
Armenia the regions of Zangezour, Kara- 
bagh, and Nakhitchevan, in those parts 
which have been regarded as disputed ter- 
ritories. Thus has been solved a question 
which for a long time was considered as in- 
soluble.”** 


“Zangezour and Karabagh are insepar- 
able parts of Socialist Armenia,” ‘wrote 
People’s Commissar Avis Nourijanian in 
Yerevan’s official organ “Communist”, 
April 23, 1921. During the official negotia- 
tions held on May 21, 1921, in the village 
of Ghalachough, Zangezour, the Soviet del- 
egates M. Melnikov and A. Karinian de- 





* Joseph Stalin, “Complete Works,” Vol. IV, p. 
414, 1947, Moscow. 


** “Jagadamard,” December’ 16, 1920, Istanbul. 
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clared: “Zangezour and Mountainous Kara- 
bagh are an inseparable part of Armenia 
and will be annexed to her.”* 

On July 12, 1921, the government of Ar- 
menia issued the following statement with 
a view to quelling the rising passions cen- 
tering on the disputed territories: 

“Based on a mutual agreement between 
the Socialist Soviet government of Azer- 
baijan and the Socialist Soviet government 
of Armenia, beginning with today, Moun- 
tainous Karabagh shall constitute an in- 
tegral and inseparable part of the Socialist 
Soviet Republic of Armenia.”** 


The following day, June 13, the govern- 
ment of Yerevan repeated the identical 
statement. 

And how did the Armenia Bolsheviks 
fulfill these promises? They completed the 
territorial integration of Armenia in Cau- 
casus by decimating her. The instrument of 
the partition was the infamous Treaty of 
Kars, signed on October 13, 1921. By this 
treaty, Akhalkalak was turned over to 
Georgia, Sharour Nakhitchevan and Moun- 
tainous Karabagh were annexed to Azerbai- 
jan, while Sourmalu had already been do- 
nated to Turkey. Out of this partition, 
from a total Transcaucasian area of 185,740 
square kilometers, Azerbaijan had the 
lion’s share with 85,968 s.k. (46.3%), 
Georgia 60,525 s.k. (46.3%), while Ar- 
menia, 30,247 s.k. (16.4%). 

This was the way. the Bolsheviks 
achieved the “unification” of Armenia! 
These concessions at the expense of Ar- 
menia were made to Georgia and Azer- 
baijan in appeasement of Turkey which at 
the time was the Soviet’s noble ally. It is 
no wonder that Bolshevik Borian later 
wrote bitterly: “In Kars, Armenia was sold 





* A. Arshakouni, “The Nature of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Armenia,” p. 25, .1926, Cairo. 


** V.: Navassardian, “Soviet Policy in the Ar 
menian Question,” p. 34, 1938, Paris. 


down the river in the interests of the So- 
viet’s eastern policy and in the interests of 
world peace.” 

Now let us turn the light on how the 
Armenian Bolsheviks solved the integration 
of Turkish Armenia. Scarcely at the helm 
of Turkish Armenia. Scarcely at the helm 
ber 24, 1917, addressed to all the Mussul- 
man workers of Russia and the east, and 
signed by V. Oulianov Lenin (Premier) 
and Djougashvilli Stalin (Commissar of 
National Affairs), the Soviet government 
issued the following statement: 

“We declare the treaty in regard to the 
partition of Turkey and the separation of 
Armenia as null and void.”** 

In the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, signed 
March 17, 1918, the Soviet made the fol- 
lowing commitment to Turkey: 

“Russia will do everything within her 
power to secure the swift evacuation of the 
eastern regions of Anatolia and their legal 
transfer to Turkey. Russian troops will 
swiftly be withdrawn from Ardahan, Kars, 
and Batum. Russia will not intervene in 
questions pertaining to internal, interna- 
tional, or jurisdictional questions of these 
regions, leaving it to the native popula- 
tions of these regions to establish the order, 
in agreement with neighboring countries, 
Turkey in particular.” 

With this article Russia ceded to Turkey 
not only the whole of Turkish Armenia, 
but actually made a gift of Ardahan, Kars, 
and Batum—regions which were within the 
Russian orbit before the war. 

These were grim days for the Armen- 
ians. Great and mighty nations like Russia, 
as well as little neighbors were rivaling with 
one another in courting the Turk’s friend- 
ship by auctioning off Armenia. As early 
as the summer of 1917, a Georgian-Azer- 





* “Armenia,” Vol. II, p. 164. 


** Decrees. of the October Revolution”, Vol. I. 
p. 136. 
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baijanian bloc was in process of formation 
which later was to refuse to march against 
the Turk, and which left the entire burden 
of defending the Caucasus front against 
the Turk on the shoulders of the Armen- 
ians. What followed was inevitable. De- 
serted on all sides, unable to fesist the 
combined onslaughts of Turkey and Rus- 
sia, Armenia succumbed, and by the Treaty 
of Batum, June, 1918, Turkey acquired all 
her demands, reducing Armenia to the 
provinces of Yerevan and Etchmiadzin with 
a population of 400,000.* 

What is particularly offensive to the Ar- 
menians is the typical hypocrisy of the So- 
viet in effecting the barter of Armenia 
under a cloak or democracy. With this aim 
in view, the Comintern issued a call to all 
the “oppressed peoples” of Iran, Armenia, 
and Turkey. The Conference took place 
in September of 1920 in Baku under the 
presidency of Zinoviev, Karl Radek, the 
man first to contact the Turkish authors 
of the Armenian massacres, and Enver 
Pasha, Ittihadist leader, and co-author 
with Talaat Pasha of the Armenian de- 
portations. 1891 delegates, representing 36 
Near East nations, attended the confer- 
ence ostensibly to resolve the Armeno- 
Turkish controversy and to introduce the 
era of fraterna! cooperation. This is what 
the call said to the Armenian people: 

“Peasants and workers of Armenia: 

“During the war, the capitalists not only 
promised you independence, but they egg- 
ed on your teachers, priests, and mer- 
chants to demand the lands of the Turkish 
peasants (Turkish Armenian provinces— 
N.), in order tc perpetuate the blood feud 
between the Armenians and the Turks from 
which they have much to gain, because, as 
long as this vendetta is maintained, the 
capitalists stand to make fat profits, scar- 





* The Great Soviet Encyclopaedia,” Vol. III, p. 


437, 1926, Moscow. 
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ing the Turk with the perpetual threat oi 
an Armenian revolt, and the Armenians, 
with the threat of Kurdish massacres.”* 


In commenting on this call, Communist 
Borian, who later turned apostate, writes: 


“The significant thing here is that the 
call makes no mention of either an auton- 
omous Armenia or Armenian emancipation, 
as imperialist diplomats were wont to do. 
There is talk here of the emancipation of 
the eastern peoples and the organization of 
a world republic. The omission of the self- 
determination of the Armenians is explain- 
ed by the peculiar historical setting and the 
aims pursued by the Comintern. It is fur- 
ther explained by the tacit, although no less 
definite, understanding that to speak about 
an autonomous Armenia or Armenian 
emancipation meant the separation of Turk- 
ish Armenia from the Ottoman Empire and 
the creation of an Armenian state. These 
questions were passed over in silence in 
order not to offend the Turks. 


“This was necessary for the Soviet’s for- 
eign policy in the East because, as we know, 
there were no Armenians then in Turkish 
Armenia, while the Armenians in Transcau- 
casus were a part of Russia.”** 


Passing from words to acts, the Soviet 
clinched the Turco-Soviet friendship with a 
formal treaty. Article I of the Treaty of 
Moscow, March 16, 1921, dealing with the 
boundaries of Turkey, provided: 

“In the present treaty, by the word 
‘Turkey’ is understood those territories 
which were accepted as Turkish territories 
until 1920, as recognized by the Turkish 
National Pact of January 28, 1920, mapped 
out and proclaimed by the Ottoman Parlia- 
ment in Istanbul, and released to the press 





* Communist Encyclopaedia, No, Il, p. 2661. 
** B. Borian, “Armenia,” Vol. II. p. 284. 
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and to all governments of the world.”’* 

This treaty nullified the Sevres Treaty 
which included a specific provision for the 
restoration of Turkish Armenia to the Ar- 
menians. The same day, March 16, 1921, 
the Soviet signed another treaty in London 
whereby the British government repudiated 
the existence of an independent Armenian 
state in Transcaucasus, which in reality 
meant the repudiation of the Sevres Treaty 
Britain had signed.** 


A little later, on October 3, 1921, the 
first article of the Moscow Treaty was in- 
corporated verbatim in the second article 
of the Treaty of Kars, in agreement with a 
commitment stipulated in the 15th article 
of the Moscow Treaty. 


But, this was not all. In addition to sur- 
rendering the whole of Turkish Armenia, 
these mutual pacts ceded to Turkey such 
Armenian populated regions from Caucasus 
proper as Ardahan, Kars, Olti, Kaghezvan, 
and Sourmalu, namely the whole of Ar- 
menia south of Akhourian and Arax rivers. 
Much of these could have been salvaged 
for Armenia had the Soviet cared to take 
advantage of even the disastrous Treaty 
of Alexandropol of December 2, 1920, be- 
tween Armenia and Turkey. 

According to the Treaty of Alexandropol, 
Kars and Sourmalu were considered as 
disputed territories for three years, after 
which their fate was to be decided by a 
popular referendum. The treaties of Mos- 
cow and Kars surrendered outright these 
territories to the Turk. By the Alexandro- 
pol Treaty the regions of Sharour and Nak- 
hitchevan were to enjoy temporary auton- 
omy under the protectorate of Turkey un- 
til the final determination of their fate; 





*“Collection of Acting Treaties,” publication 
- Soviet Foreign Affairs Ministry, p. 158, 1935, 
oscow. 


** V. Navassardian. “The Straits,” pp. 206-208, 
1947, Cairo. 


the aforesaid two treaties turned them over 
to Azerbaijan under Turkish protectorate. 
By the terms of the Alexandropol Treaty, 
said treaty was to be ratified by the Parlia- 
ment of Armenia and the Great National 
Assembly of Turkey within one month. 
This ratification never took place. And yet, 
the Soviet failed to take advantage of this 
fact by declaring the treaty void, and in- 
stead, not only recognized it, but confirmed 
it by the treaties of Moscow and Kars.* 

The Turco-Soviet collusion is further 
corroborated by the revelation of the fam- 
ous Ittihadists Trial at Ankara in the sum- 
mer of 1926. The following testimony of 
Nayim Djevad, an active Ittihadist who 
had joined Nouri Pasha’s Islamic Army, is 
one of many which were brought to light 
in this trial: 

“In June of 1920 I appealed to Karabe- 
kir Pasha and obtained his consent. Upon 
my arrival in Karabagh, I received a letter 
addressed to Djavid Bey who at the time 
was in Beyazid. The letter advised me to 
get in touch with the retreating Bolshevik 
forces. In that region, an attack by Nouri 
Pasha against the Bolsheviks had failed. I 
communicated the news to Beyazid. Soon 
after, I received a telegram from Karabe- 
kir Pasha with the order: ‘Let Nayim Dje- 
vad do whatever he pleases, just so he 
brings the Bolshevik army to Nakhitch- 
evan.’ 

“Upon this order, the Turkish forces in 
the region were assembled. I wired the 
command of the Eastern front to ‘take 
along adequate supplies of arms and am- 
munition, and advance.’ Then I established 
contact with the Bolshevik commander. 

“In three letters addressed to Khalil 
Pasha, Nariman Narimanoff, and the com- 
mander of the Bolshevik army, Karabekir 





* S. Vratzian, “Armenian Between the Bolshevik 
Hammer and Turkish Anvil,” pp. 193-200, 260, 
1941, Boston. — 
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Pasha stressed the necessity of co-operation 
with the Bolsheviks, and expressed thanks 
for the services of Khalil Pasha. Karabekir 
sent me three more letters in which he 
stressed the necessity of cutting a path 
through Azerbaijan for the transportation 
of cannon, arms and munitions. I delivered 
these letters to the proper persons. I in- 
sured the juncture of Turkish and Bolshe- 
vik armies in August. Then, in accordance 
with my instructions. I collaborated with 
Khalil Pasha to insure the junction of the 
two armies by rail, so that Armenia would 
be unable to resist. With this in view, we 
went to Moscow where Enver Pasha waited 
for us.”* 

With the Soviet’s connivance and active 
support, Turkey attacked the Armenian 
Republic in the fall of 1920 and forced upon 
her the disastrous treaty of Alexandropol 
which the Soviet later reinforced by the 
treaties of Moscow and Kars. Nor did the 
Soviet make any effort to conceal its co- 
operation with Turkey in the downfall and 
partition of Armenia 

The Soviet writer M. Pavlovich openly 
wrote: 

“Before the cynicism of the Sevres 
Treaty, the disastrous treaty of Brest, and 
even Versailles, pale into insignificance,”** 

*- * 

Let us now take a look at what the 
Armenian Bolsheviks were doing while all 
this was going on. On the outbreak of the 
Armeno-Turkish war on September 23, 
1920, when Armenia was hard pressed, 
with Turkey advancing from the south and 
Russia plotting from the north, the Armen- 
ian Bolsheviks scattered the following fliers 
among the army and the panicky people: 

“Armenian worker, Armenian peasant, 
Armenian soldier: 





*“Houseaper,” September 25, 1926, Cairo. 


** M. Pavlovich, “The Kemalist Movement in Tur- 
key,” “Krasnaya Nov,” No. 1, p. 218, 1921, Moscow, 


“The Kemalist revolutionary army, the 
Turkish worker, the peasant, and the rev- 
olutinary soldier, having unfurled the So- 
viet red banner, are advancing to save you 
from the hand of the traitors, and to over- 
throw the despicable yoke of the blood- 
sucking Dashnaks. Do not fire, Armenian 
worker-soldier, on the Turkish army; he is 
bringing you not slavery but freedom; he 
is coming to help you in your sacred fight. 
When you see the red flag, join ranks with 
the fraternal Turkish army against your 
inveterate enemies, against the vile Dash- 
naks.”* 

The Tiflis “Communist,” in its issue of 
October 24, 1920, wrote: 

“We can only rejoice now that Dashnak 
Armenia is in the position of that goring 
cow whom God has deprived of her horns.” 

The Communist Party of Armenia issued 
the call: 

“When the whole of the East is aflame 
with the fire of rebellion, when the Con- 
gress of Eastern Peoples adjures them to 
arise and rally around the International 
Communist banner to give the death blow 
to international imperialism, the white ban- 
dit government of Armenia ravages Ar- 
menia with fire and sword, wrecks the work- 
ers and artisans organizations, and having 
joined the English and American imperial- 
ists, is preparing a new Golgotha for the 
revolutionary masses of the East. 

“We vow before the blood-drained work- 
ers and peasant masses, that we shall never 
bow the head to the base provocation of 
these bandit gangs . . . . Death to the op- 
pressors of the workers and peasants of 
Armenia !”** 

Commenting on the fate of the Armenian 
Case, Bolshevik A. Karinian wrote: 





* V. Navassardian, “The Future Mission of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation,” pp. 223‘ 
224, 1924, Cairo. 

**S_ Vratzian, “Armenia Between the Bolshevik 
Hammer and Turkish Anvil,” pp.168-169, 1941, 
Boston. : 
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“With the sovietization of Armenia, the 
Armenian Case is settled once and for all. 
We believe, the people of Turkey which 
is just rid of the imperialistic yoke, count- 
ing us as an enemy of the Sevres Treaty, 
will extend to us the brotherly hand when 
we, having overthrown our enemy Dash- 
naks, join Turkey in the fight against the 
imperialist vultures.”* 

The following is from Alexander Mias- 
nikian, then Prime Minister of Soviet Ar- 
menia: 

“The Treaty of Sevres was a millstone 
on Turkey’s neck, a second Versailles which 
bore the signature of Dashnak Armenia’s 
representative. By that act Armenia tried 
to do to Turkey what Belgium did to Ger- 
many at Versailles. We offer something en- 
tirely different. We propose to be reconciled 
with, and establish peace between the Ar- 
menian and Turkish peoples.”** 

And the following appeared in Izvestia, 
June 10, 1939: 

“The partition of Turkey was begun af- 
ter the Armistice of Mudros (1918). Tur- 
key was reduced to a shred of territory 
including Istanbul, and even that little was 
doomed to become an Anglo-French colony. 
The Turkish people, however, emerged vic- 
torious in their fight against the imperial- 
ists. Having a friendly neighbor on the 
eastern border in Soviet Russia, which like- 
wise was waging a fight against imperialist 
intervention, the Turkish people were able 
to concentrate their forces in the south and 
the west, and to inflict a crushing blow on 
the imperialists.” 

“The workingmen’s people of Armenia,” 
wrote Bolshevik historian Borian, “with 
revolutionary zeal, supported the defeat of 
the Dashnak government and the victory 
of ‘Bolshevik? Turkey. The Armenian 
working masses were hopeful that the fra- 





* “Armenia,” Vol. Il, p. 151. 


** S, Vratzian, “Hairenik Yearbook,” p. 185, 1946, 
Boston. 


ternal workingmen’s Turkey and her gov- 
ernment would conclude an_ honorable, 
brotherly peace with Armenia.” 

Did Moscow and Yerevan comprehend 
the true character of the Kemalist move- 
ment while they were supporting it? Of 
course they did. 

“In the Armenian Question,” says the 
Great Soviet Encyclopaedia, “the Kemal- 
ists were pursuing the exact policy of the 
Sultans and the Young Turks. In the Ar- 
menian question, the Young Turks who 
rode into power with the aid of the Dash- 
naks, followed the ancient policy of mass- 
acres of the Sultans.”* 

The Armenian Bolsheviks understood 
perfectly well the true character of the 
Kemalists, and conversely, the Turks dis- 
trusted the sincerity of the Armenian 
communists. When Alexander Begzadian. 
Foreign Commissar of the first Revolution- 
ary Committee, protested against the mass- 
acres of Shirak, Ankara accused the pro- 
testing Armenians of Dashnakism, doubt- 
ing their communism. Because, in the opin- 
ion of Ankara, only the Dashnaks were cap- 
able of defending the Armenian people, but 
never the Bolsheviks. And Yerevan and 
Moscow were silent. They had no come- 
back. And knowing all this, the Bolsheviks 
continued to aid and abet the Turk. 

In this connection, Karakhan, then Soviet 
ambassador to Warsaw, made a statement 
which is highly characteristic. During some 
conversations he said to the Dashnaks: 

“You often speak of the support we give 
to Kemalist Turkey, in arms, gold, and 
training experts. You forget the most im- 
portant part of all, that is, by our red prop- 
aganda, we present those certified murder- 
ers as model revolutionaries.” 

* * * 

In view of this record of betrayal, it is 

unthinkable that the Armenian people who 





* Great Soviet paedia, V 
530, 1980, Moscow. ER 
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at heart are intensely patriotic would look 
on the Bolsheviks as their deliverers. They 
could not fail to see through the deception. 
And each _ succeeding disillusionment 
lent support to the inner conviction 
that the only true representative of Ar- 
menian aspirations was the Federation. As 
late as 1919, the Soviet Encyclopaedia ad- 
mitted, 90 percent of the Armenian people 
were with the Dashnaks. 


This fact did not escape the soviet rulers 
who were neither blind nor fools. To win 
the hearts of the Armenian people which 
they clearly saw was still with the Dash- 
naks, the soviet rulers began to ape Dash- 
nak ideas and Dashnak words without the 
actions. And they paid a fearful price even 
for this usurpation. As late as 1936, Pre- 
mier Aghassi Khanchian encouraged writ- 
ers who were imbued with Dashnak ideals, 
a “treasonable” act for which he atoned with 
his life. His successor Amatouni, who like- 
wise later was executed, in denouncing the 
faults of his predecessor, admitted that “un- 
til recently Dashnak mentality had been 
very much alive in Armenia, particularly 
among the intelligentsia, the historians and 
the writers.” 


“The counter-revolutionary, Dashnak, 
and Trotskyite enemies,” testified Armen- 
ia’s literary executioner V. Kirpotin, “have 
been rendering the country a disservice in 
the literary field. They tried to present the 
picture as if the Armenian people whose 
real leaders are the Communist Party and 
the workingmen’s class, have been unjust 
to Armenia's democratic past and toward 
the past revolution. That was a dangerous 
trend, a trend which tended to show that 
is was not the Armenian proletariat, it was 
not the soviet government of Armenia 
which was responsible for Armenia’s past 
cultural achievements, but the Dashnaks.”* 





* “Literary Journal,” April 23, 1937, Yerevan. 


And the naive poet Yeghiche Charentz, 
who was wont to boast haughtily, “The 
fight for independence? That is ours. It was 
ours before,” now thoroughly disillusioned 
ef Kirpotin’s “Armenian proletariat” and 
of Armenia’s “Soviet government,” in his 
famous poem “The Message,” written on 
May 9, 1933, just before his death, gave 
his final warning in the second letters of 
the lines of his poem which spelled: “O 
Armenian people, your salvation lies in 
your collective power.”* 


These confessions clearly indicate that, 
at the time when Bolsheviks were at the 
height of their power, Dashnak ideas were 
still the dominant force in Armenia. The 
question of the Armenian  Irredenta 
(Mountainous Karabagh, Mountainous 
Gandzak, Akhalkalak), the question of 
Nakhitchevan, the Turkish Armenian 
Question, the question of Armenia’s equal- 
ity of standing, the question of the preser- 
vation of Armenian culture, the demand 
for religious freedom, the question of in- 
dependence, the question of national de- 
fense, the demand for freedom, and a host 
of other questions, all of them bearing the 
seal of the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration, agitated the life of Armenia and 
created interest around the Federation. 


It was a sad picture that confronted the 
Soviet rulers of Armenia. In his report on 
the occasion of the fifteenth anniversary of 
Armenia’s Sovietization, Aghassi Khanch- 
ian sadly reminded his hearers that all 
they had to show during that period in 
Yerevan was two to three new school build- 
ings. In the field of reconstruction, the pic- 
ture was no brighter. There was negligence 
and administrative incompetence all around. 
This admission was made in 1935, after 
fifteen years of uninterrupted Bolshevik ad- 
ministration. One year later, his successor 





* “Kirk Janabarhi,” pp. 269-270, 1933, Yerevan. — 
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Amatouni was still complaining of the woe- 
ful condition which faced the country. 
There was no construction of school build- 
ings, not even in Yerevan. No text books 
for advanced schools. The students lacked 
interest, even those in scientific and re- 
search institutes, no one cared about na- 
tional culture. 

This was the picture of Armenia in 1936 
because “nationalities and their languages 
are doomed to disappear,” because “na- 
tional cultures are bound to be merged 
into the general socialistic culture in one 
universal language,” because the para- 
mount thing was the world revolution, and 
not the fatherland, not Armenia, not the 
Armenian people. And especially because 
the soviet rulers were weaklings and cow- 
ards, without nerve and without will power. 
Because they were more zealous Bolsheviks 
than the Bolsheviks themselves, and more 
Stalinists than Stalin himself. They felt that 
even a feeble attempt at converting Dash- 
nak words into acts would send them to 
their doom, as was the case with countless 
others. 

After fifteen years of uninterrupted 
peaceful rule, all that the Bolsheviks of 
Armenia could show was three to four 
school buildings, a total of seven text books, 
and one or two pitiful research institutes, 
with a disinterested, ignorant student body. 
This is a dismal achievement coming from 
those who boasted they could do the job 
better than the Dashnaks, and who have 
been in the habit of burying the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation every time they 
find themselves hard pressed. 

There is no need of deluding oneself. 
Correcting past mistakes was never a Bol- 
shevik virtue. The Armenain poeple have 
come to know the Bolsheviks for what they 
are. They know them from their acts, their 
unfulfilled promises, their betrayals. Nor 


will they fall for the terminology which the 
Bolsheviks usurped from the Dashnaks. 
The Armenian people have no trust in Bol- 
shevik sham protestations for the sanctity 
of the Sevres Treaty, their sham lamenta- 
tions for the Armenian Case, their sham 
enmity to Turkey. Sevres, Armenian Case, 
Turcophobia, all these are nothing but bar- 
tering goods with which the Red Kremlin 
seeks to purchase not the friendship of the 
Armenians, but the friendship of the Turk. 

These are false and soporific promises, 
calculated to iull the Armenian people into 
sleep. False is the professed love for the 
Armenian language, false is the tenderness 
toward Armenian culture, false is the wor- 
ship of Etchmiadzin, false is the vaunted 
repatriation movement, and false, deceitful 
and treasonable are all the patriotic and 
nationalistic propaganda with which the 
minions of Moscow are now flooding the 
Armenians in the dispersion. 

Bolshevism was alien to Armenian life, 
and always remained alien. Bolshevism 
brought the foreigner into Armenia, and 
the foreigner will take the Armenian away 
with him. Bolshevism is a denationalized 
fever, alien to the Armenian, and foisted on 
him by the outsider. Bolshevism did not 
emanate from the conditions of Armenia’s 
social and economic life, nor did it ever 
become a part of that life. 

In open combat, the Bolsheviks have 
failed to prove the superiority of their 
ideas over the ideas of the Armenian Rev- 
olutionary Federation. By their own ad- 
mission, the overwhelming majority of the 
Armenian people still adhere to the ideas 
for which the Dashnaks stand. There was 
only one effective way of defeating the 
Federation, namely, to put their ideas into 
actual practice. This, the Bolsheviks have 
miserably failed to do. 

THE END 
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The following article on Armenians as a minority group in Turkey is part of a thesis 
entitled “The Problem of Turkish Minorities Since 1923,” by Miss Sefie Bilge Temel a 
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article in the Armenian Review was of her own wish. For the Armenian side of the 
question, see the adjoining article by James G. Mandalian. 
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Unlike the Greek and Jewish nationality 
groups, the Armenians of Turkey as a mi- 
nority group present a real question which 
deserves a bit more comprehensive treat- 
ment. That is the reason why I have 
avoided elaborating on the Armenians in 
my preceding discussion of Turkish mi- 
norities. Another reason for this postpone- 
ment is accounted by my difficulty in find- 
ing the necessary objective material. The 
Turkish sources have treated the Armenian 
massacres very lightly, blaming the latter 
for everything that has happened. The 
European sources give only the story as it 
appeared to the Armenians after they left 
Turkey, and include a good deal of mater- 
ial which is grossly exaggerated. In the fol- 
lowing discussion I have tried to adhere 
close to the sources such as The Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica and The New Interna- 
tional Encyclopaedia, but even these did 
not agree on all points. 


Ethnology 


There have been various arguments ad- 
vanced as to the origin of the Armenians, 
but on the question of language at least 
opinion seems to be unanimous that the 
Armenians are entitled to rank as a very 
old branch of the Aryan stock, and in re- 
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spects, a sort of intermediate between the 
Aryans of Europe and those of Greater 
Asia. They inhabited, in early prehistoric 
times, a considerable portion of Asia Minor, 
and have mixed freely with kindred Aryan 
tribes, Europeans, and Turks. Thus, to- 
day they represent a mixed people, much 
like the other groups living in that section 
of the world. 


History 

The Armenians generally trace their des- 
cent to Haik, the grandson of Japhet. How- 
ever, they first appear in history about the 
middle of VI Century B.C. when King 
Tigranes of the Haik Dynasty freed his 
nation from the Assyrian yoke. Christianity 
was introduced into Armenia about the 
year 285 A.D, thus making the Armenian 
church the first national Christian church 
in history. Then came the Arab rule which 
lasted until the Mongul invasion, followed 
successively by Byzantine and Persian in- 
roads, until finally the land was incorporated 
into the Ottoman Empire in 1522. Armenia, 
therefore, at present, is merely a historical 
conception. The ancient land is divided 
among the Turks, Russians, and Persians. 
The Armenian people have scattered over 
Asia Minor, Europe, and. the United States. 
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Ottoman Rule 


Until 1863, like all the other Ottoman 
subjects, the Armenians lived under the 
“Millet” (nationality group) system. In 
1863 the constitution promulgated by the 
Sultan gave the Armenians in Turkey “the 
status of a self-governing nation” in a po- 
litical sense under the sovereignty of the 
Ottoman Empire. According to a stipulation 
of this constitution, all real power was 
vested in a council consisting of lay and 
clergy members, elected by the Armenian 
people. This body which was called The 
Armenian National Assembly, in Istanbul, 
consisted of 120 members representing two 
and one-half million Armenians in the Em- 
pire.* The Armenians greatly benefited by 
this reformatory measure as time passed. 

When the Russians entered Transcau- 
casia and occupied Georgia in 1801, they 
assisted the Armenians in the reorganiza- 
tion of their church, but they refused to 
recognize a national Armenia. 

Sultan Adbul Hamid is an important 
figure in the Armenian Question. When he 
came to the throne in 1876 the condition 
of the Armenians both in Russia and Tur- 
key was better than it had been for 
some time. But with the close of the Russo- 
Turkish war in 1878 the Armenian Ques- 
tion was revived as a result of British in- 
tervention. Russia had advanced as far as 
Batum, Kars, Ardahan, and Erzerum, but 
Great Britian, viewing the Russian advance 
as a menace to the India route, demanded 
the evacuation of all occupied territories. 
Russia evacuated Erzerum. Armenian lead- 
ers, caught in the coils of Anglo-Russian 
politics, did nothing which was prejudicial 
to their traditional loyalty to the Sultan. 
The common saying among them was that 
Turkey was their fatherland, and their dis- 





* Turk Jobers a meg Rock of - Bw a 
ish Republic), Ankara 
Evi, 1946, p. 69 


tinguished leaders expressed their unre- 
served mistrust of both Russia and Great 
Britain. But there were some young intel- 
lectuals and poets who entertained a firm 
belief in the “Chrisianity” and the “human- 
itiy” of Europe. “The British and Russian 
ambassadors in Istanbul patronized Ar- 
menian balls and other social functions. 
British and Russian agents, and press cor- 
respondents were interesting themselves in 
the Armenian people and their condition. 
Such conduct was natural in Western coun- 
tries. But in Turkey, under the psycholog- 
ical conditions of the day, they struck a 
different note.”* 


Encouraged by these demonstrations of 
friendship, some Armenian teachers formed 
in 1888 a revolutionary society called “Hun- 
chaks”, to educate and to rouse the self- 
consciousness of the people. The program 
consisted of writing revolutionary songs, 
drills, and the teaching of the use of arms. 
Until then, the Armenians like all other 
non-Moslem groups, had had no military 
experience. 

In accordance with her policy of the day, 
Russia, after the war with Turkey, con- 
centrated her attention on Central Asia, 
concluding that the Turkish Armenians 
were siding with the British. But the latter, 
after their conquest of Egypt in 1880, were 
fluctuating in their interest in the Armen- 
ians, according to the contingencies of pol- 
itics in bearing pressure on the Sultan. This 
led the Armenians to believe that if they 
raised enough of a howl they would be 
heard. It was thus that the West came to 
hear of the “Armenian Problem.” 

The Sultan, who up to this time had 
regarded the Armenians and had frequently 
referred to them as a “loyal nation,” started 
his persecutions and arbitrary imprison- 





* William Miller, The Ottoman Empire and Its 
Successors, London. Cambridge University Press, 
1934, 
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ments. It should be mentioned at this junc- 
ture that, Sultan Hamid was one of the most 
absolute monarchs any country had seen. 
He lived in constant fear of losing his 
throne, and like the Armenians, he was 
equally suspicious and hostile towards the 
Young Turks whom he regarded as rebels. 
Then followed the Armenian massacres. 

“In the mountainous region of Sassoun, 
Armenian and Kurdish communities had 
lived and defended themselves against en- 
emies together from the days of Assyria. 
There had been no noticeable feeling, or 
hatred. In i894 a party of Kurds attacked 
a party of Armenians, and when the quar- 
rel was about to be settled, Abdul Hamid 
fearing revolutionary activity sent some 
troops to quell the rebellion. About 300 Ar- 
menians were killed and some villages were 
burnt by Turkish troops. In the same year 
a commission was sent to Taurus to inquire 
about the matter. It included consular del- 
egates of Great Britain, Russia, and France. 
as well as Turkey. The commission sug- 
gested reforms in said area. The Sultan 
signed the agreement, and simultaneously 
gave the order for the massacres. About 
80,000 Armenians perished in the provinces. 
Exasperated, some 20 Armenians attacked 
the Ottoman Bank in Istanbul in 1896. 
The European ambassadors secured them 
passage out of the country, which compli- 
cated things even more. In the following 
days there was a massacres of 6,000 Ar- 
menians.”* 

In the same year the Armenians elected a 
new Patriarch, Ormanian, who conciliated 
the Sultan and the Armenian element be- 
gan to recover within the next decade. The 
proclamation of the Turkish Constitution 
in 1908 was hailed throughout the country 
as a new era of brotherhood. The Young 
Turks’ administration inaugurated notice- 
able improvement in the condition of the 





*The Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Vol. 2, p. 379. 


people. Political exiles returned home and 
recovered their property. Admission to mil- 
itary service, and deputies in the Chamber 
gave the Armenians a new status. 

When the Turks entered the World War, 
the Armenian leaders assured them of their 
loyalty. But racial friction inside the army 
was something beyond toleration. The Ar- 
menian people in those parts of the country 
where they predominated, were not treated 
well at all. The Grand Duke Nicholas con- 
quered these regions early in 1916, and pro- 
claimed the liberation of Armenia from the 
Turkish yoke.* The British Premier de- 
clared that his goverment was “resolved to 
secure the liberation of this ancient (Ar- 
menian) peopie.”** 


Independence of Armenia 


After the Russian Revolution in 1917 
the Armenians of Transcaucasia proclaimed 
their independence. At the Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris in 1919 the Armenian dele- 
gates demanded “a great Armenia extend- 
ing from sea to sea.”*** America was urged 
to accept the mandate, Wilson was moved, 
but the Senate refused. They were offered 
help from Moscow if Armenia were to al- 
low transit of troops over the Kars railway 
to go to the rescue of the Free Turks then 
fighting the Greeks in Asia Minor. This 
the Armenians refused. In 1920 they signed 
the Treaty of Sevres which recognized the 
independence of the Armenian Republic. 
Three months later, however, the Turks 
attacked and reconquered Kars. Neverthe- 
less, a Soviet Armenian government was es- 
tablished by the end of 1920 and since then 
the Armenian Communist Party has been 
governing the country.**** This government 





* Miller. op. cit., p. 266, 
** Thid, p. 269. 
*** The Encyclopeadia Brittanica, Vol. 2, p. 381. 


**** Tork Jumbhuriyeti Tarihi, Ankara: Maarif 
Vekaleti Matbaasi, 1946, pp. 90-97. 
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recently recalled the Armenian exiles in 
Syria and Lebanon. An Armenian National 
Committee has been formed, and definite 
appeals have been made to the Armenians 
in Turkey to consider themselves as Armen- 
ians and not Turks. The Turkish govern- 
ment has taken it upon itself to provide 
passports and transportation for those who 
want to leave the country. However, few 
have availed themselves of the extended in- 
vitation and the movement has been dis- 
continued for the last three years. King 
and O’Brian mention the fact that the 
Turkish government, too well instructed 
in the results of the massacres, will not re- 
peat them, and that the Armenian feeling 
against the Turks, and the Turkish feel- 


ing against the Armenians is _ nearly 
abated.* 


There are about 40,000 Armenians now 
living in Istanbul. This group must by no 
means be identified with any other group 
of Armenians one sees in Europe or the 
United States. The Armenians of Istanbul 
are a highly urbanized, cultured, and intel- 
lectual group. A large number of them are 
engaged in trades, but an equally large num- 
ber are artists, musicians, and still serve as 
the interpreters of the West to the typical 
Turkish public which speaks nothing but 
the Turkish language. As far as one can 
go back into the history of the A-la-Turca 
music, one can always find Armenian mas- 
ters. The printing business has been an Ar- 
menian profession from the very start. All 
jewelers in Istanbul are Armenian, or work 
under Armenian masters. 


Like the Greeks and the Jews, the Ar- 
menians have their own schools and hos- 
pitals, four of the former, and two of the 
latter. They do not live a segregated life, 
they talk Turkish exclusively, mixed with 
Armenian, and physically, they generally 





* King and O'Brian, op, cit., p. 1999. 


are indistinguishable from the Turks. They 
have two representatives in the Turkish 
Parliament as against one Jewish and one 
Greek delegates. Although there are no 


figures or factual data to support it, I may 


venture to say that the Armenians are the 
best educated and the most intellectual of 
the three minority groups. The reasons for 
this are varied. The Armenians in Turkey 
are now a rather privileged group that es- 
caped the massacres, and it is regarded as 
patent that they will not want to emigrate 
to another country. A large number of 
young Armenians are now enlisted in the 
Medical and Law Departments of the Un- 
iversity of Istanbul, indicating that the Ar- 
menian group is looking forward to, and 
planning for the future, in a country which 
they have more or less accepted as their 
own. However, it would be unpardonable 
not to note that the government is not 
doing anything to promote the feeling fur- 
ther. The Armenian still finds it difficult, if 
not impossible, to get a position in the Turk- 
ish post office, or in the local or federal ad- 
ministration. When it comes to private busi- 
ness, Turkish firms engage Armenians free- 
ly, and the Armenian firms do likewise for 
‘Turkish employees. Thus, the prejudice 
may be said to be more intense in the gov- 
ernment rather than among the people. 


Conclusion 


Looking at the conditions as they exist 
today, and considering the past, I find my- 
self optimistic, and my feelings are shared 
by the rest of recent Turkish authors on 
the subject. But the question will not be 
resolved fully until we see the feeling re- 
ciprocated by the Jewish, Greek, and Ar- 
menian newspapers and the groups which 
they represent. I do not know what the 
attitude of these newspapers are. We may 
say that there is complete freedom of the 
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press in Turkey, but the memory of the 
massacres, I think, still acts as a restrain- 
ing influence over the minorities. The fear 
is apparent in almost everything they do— 
somehow they feel that they must obey 
the law more strictly than any one else, 
that they must be more cautious in their 
every day life, and must watch their every 
step. The government has not, and is not 
doing anything I have any knowledge of, 
to eliminate this fear. 

From time to time Turkish papers pub- 
lish excerpts from Armenian newspapers of 
the United States, attacking the Turks for 
acts of over thirty years ago. In my con- 
tacts with the Armenians of this country, 
I found them hostile, yet eager. Hostile for 
what the Turks had done to them, and 
eager to know how everything is in the 
old country, whether the Armenians in Tur- 
key could go anywhere they chose, to marry 
a Turkish girl, or enlist in the army. The 
answers, if they convince them, bring joy, 
and enhanced confidence. The older genera- 
tion is homesick. The young do not know 
anything and do not care. The old people 
cling to Turkish among themselves, and 
wonder when they can go back for a visit. 


The Turks, really and truly, have for- 
gotten the massacres. They avoid talking 
about the past, as a rule. There are slogans 
all over, urging the people to look to the 
future. The past was one glorious dream, 
and the sooner the Turks forget it, the bet- 
ter off they will be. And unglorious things 
are forgotten easier than the glorious. 
Sometimes when referring to the Armenian 
group as a whole, they call them “sly, 
planning, disloyal,” but an Armenian has 


always a higher status than a Jew, and 
most of the time, higher than the Greek. 
The Greeks and the Jews do not share the 
Turkish language, the Turkish music, and 
the Turkish patriarchal family pattern as 
the Armenians do. If it were not for the 
memory of the massacres, the Turks and 
the Armenians could have reached a stage 
of almost complete adjustment to one an- 
other—but the Armenians remember. 


There is no reason why the favorable 
conditions which have prevailed since the 
emergence of the Turkish Republic should 
not continue even at a greater pace. Every 
few years a few moves come about that 
help these hopes to grow. The latest of 
these was an act of 1946 which provided 
for the admittance of non-Moslem ele- 
ments into the Officers’ School. It does not 
sound too impressive to an American, but 
to look back and remember that until 
twenty-five years ago a Turk was not a 
gentleman unless he was a soldier, and that 
a member of the minority groups was not 
even allowed to look after the horses, it 
indicates that a change has been undergone. 

But the future of Turkey is an uncertain 
question, and to talk about the future of 
her minorities is still more uncertain. The 
minorities are not increasing, if we remem- 
ber that the urban population is going 
down hill, whereas the minorities still live 
in the cities. With time they may be dis- 
placed, or, all three having homelands, they 
may decide to go home, or come to the 
United States, as most of them would like 
to. But whatever the outcome, it is doubt- 
ful that any hostilities will ever recur, as 
they have in the past. 
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THE ARMENIAN SIDE 
(An Answer to Miss Temel) 


By JAMES G. MANDALIAN 


The treatment of the Armenians in Tur- 
key is one of those highly sensitive ques- 
tions which, hitherto, has been sedulously 
avoided by every Turk. To date, Turkish 
leaders not only have failed to produce 
a single scientific treatment of their minor- 
ities, but they have not even condescended 
to discuss the subject. This reluctance emen- 
ates not so much from innate ignorance 
(although that, too, is a factor) as it does 
from a combination of guilt-psychology 
and superiority complex. Being inveigled 
into the discussion of a subject in which 
his position is highly vulnerable would be 
distastrous. Therefore, the Turk strikes a 
pose. He haughtily refuses to even discuss 
the matter. To him the subject is irrelevant. 
To him there are no minorities. There have 
been, and there still are, the conquerors and 
the vanquished, the masters and the slaves. 

This peculiar Turkish psychology, inbred 
during the course of centuries, was vividly 
brought home to me some years ago. In 
the early 20’s, soon after the emergence of 
Mustafa Kemal, and when the legend of 
Turkey's astounding modernization was in 
its honeymoon, I recall attending a meet- 
ing at Boston’s Tremont Temple, called 
under the aegis of American missionaries, 
where the guest speaker was that immacu- 
late Turkish feminist, Halide Edib Han- 
oum. Miss Halide Edib gave an eloquent 
and glowing picture of Mustafa Kemal’s 
Turkey in her effort to shed off the re- 
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actionary shackles of the old Sultans and to 
fall in line with the progressive democracies 
of Western Europe. The God-fearing and 
freedom-loving American audience, hearing 
the miraculous story of transformation, was 
thrilled, and cheered Miss Halide Edib 
over and over again. After the lecture, op- 
portunity was given to the audience to ask 
questions. There was a generous sprinkling 
of curious Armeniais in the balcony, and 
I was among them. So, taking advantage 
of the opportunity, I put in my penny’s 
worth. 

“What about the Turkish minorities, the 
Armenians in particular, Miss Halide Edib,” 
I asked. “What is the attitude of the new 
Turkish government in regard to the de- 
portation of two million Armenians and 
the restoration of historic Armenian prov- 
inces?” 

Miss Halide Edib turned upon me like 
a tigress. Her reply was prompt and de- 
vastatingly clear. 

“The Turks,” she said, “took those ter- 
ritories from the Armenians by the might 
of their sword, and if the Armenians want 
them back, they will have to take them 
back the same way.” 

That was the typical Turkish answer to 
a question on Turkish minorities. The God- 
fearing, freedom-loving American audience 
apparently approved of her answer, because 
the good chairman was rather impatient 
with me afterwards and would not give me 
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an opportunity to press my question. 

Since then the Turks have studiously 
avoided the subject, letting others assume 
the defense of their treatment of their 
minorities. American, English, and French 
authors have written books and articles 
glossing over Turkish abuses, minimizing 
or even justifying their revolting crimes, 
and placing much of the blame on the 
wronged minorities. Some time ago one of 
these apologists went so far as to say: 
“There is no country in the world where 
minorities have been treated with such 
consideration as Turkey.” 

It is for this reason, therefore, that the 
appearance of Miss Temel, the author of 
the accompanying article, who although but 
a modest student at an American university, 
and not necessarily a national figure, is 
particularly significant. Miss Temel, as far 
as we know, is the first person of Turkish 
descent who has attempted to subject the 
question of Turkish minorities to a scien- 
tific treatment. Her attempt, although 
freely bearing the impress of the beginner 
and replete with vulnerable spots, is all 
the more valuable because she bravely ad- 
mits that she had quite a struggle to con- 
trol her personal feelings in her attempts 
to be impartia 

In the earlier part of her thesis, of which 
the accompanving article constitutes a part, 
in referring to the debacle of the Greeks 
in 1920 in Asia Minor, she involuntarily, 
yet quite authentically, gloats over the fact 
of how Mustafa Kemal’s forces drove the 
Greeks into the sea, “every ‘last dog of 
them!” 

It is still a bit of a puzzle how the 
Sociology professor at Brown University 
failed to notice this flagrant slip, but the 
slip is there all the same as a devastating 
commentary on the real feelings of a Turk 
toward minorities who presume to raise 
their head against their masters. When in 
the eleventh century, the ancestors of Miss 


Temel, Ertogroul and Osman, led their 
Asiatic hordes against the natives of Asia 
Minor, put them to the sword, looted their 
possessions, and took over their land, they 
were not dogs! But when the same slaves, 
centuries later, become strong enough to 
deal the same measure to their former mas- 
ters, suddenly they become dogs fit to be 
driven into the sea. And Miss Temel pre- 
sumably is the most broad-minded, civilized, 
and enlightened of them all, having been 
educated as she is in an American univer- 
sity under the chastening influence of Amer- 
ican professors! When Miss Temel feels 
like this in her attempts to be impartial, 
one can imagine what must be the feelings 
of such inveterate Turks as Ismet Inonu 
and Ahmed Emin Yalman! It is no wonder 
that Miss Temel later in her story con- 
fesses that the Turkish government, “as 
far as I am aware, is not doing anything 
to eliminate the Armenian fear of massa- 
cres.” 

Notwithstanding these involuntary lapses 
and the technical defects of her thesis, 
nearly all of which are excusable as the 
manifest result of incomplete training, one 
cannot fail to see that, in her approach to 
a highly sensitive subject as the treatment 
of the Armenians, Miss Temel has exhibited 
a remarkable degree of moderation, re- 
straint, and generosity of spirit,—qualities 
which hitherto have been very rare, if not 
altogether unknown among the Turks. She 
shows no rancor against the Armenians, is 
generous in her tribute to their good qual- 
ities, as well as their contributions to the 
Turkish state, and even goes so far as to 
seek a solution to the problem by a plain- 
tive but no less sincere appeal to her own 
people, her leaders, and her government to 
restore the confidence and self-reliance of 
the Armenians in the rejuvenated father- 
land which is Turkey. Failing this, in last 
desperation, she hopes that these minorities 
who find it impossible to adjust themselves 
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permanantly to their new life, will rejoin 
their own kinsmen in their newly-created 
fatherlands. 


This is a new sort of language, quite un- 
like the dreadful “By the might of my 
sword” which we have been accustomed 
to hear for centuries. With this type of 
Turks we could well afford to speak. 
In taking issue with a number of points in 
Miss Temel’s thesis, trivial or important, 
therefore, it is not my intention to criticize, 
but rather to correct some inaccuracies, and 
to present in a commensurate spirit of im- 
partiality the Armenian side of the ques- 
tion in the interests of a better mutual un- 
derstanding. 

2h se 


The first and foremost item which we 


are compelled to observe is Miss Temel’s 
sources. With very few exceptions, Miss 
Temel confined herself to such stock, and 
least reliable sources as the Encyclopaedias, 
in which, as she confesses, she had dif- 
ficulty in her selections because she found 
that much of the story was told as “it ap- 
peared to the Armenians”, and that “a good 
deal of the material was grossly exagger- 
ated.” The material on the Armenians, re- 
corded by unbiased outsiders, and confirmed 
by the testimony of countless impartial ob- 
servers, is altogether too voluminous to re- 
sort to the Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 


Prior to and including the era of Abdul 
Hamid, for the treatment of the Armenian 
minority, Miss Temel should have con- 
sulted such works as American Ambassador 
Samuel S. Cox’s “Diversions of a Diplomat,” 
George H. Hepworth’s “Through Armenia 
on Horseback,” Rev. Edwin M. Bliss’ 
“Turkey and Armenian Atrocities,” and 
Richard Davey’s “The Sultan and His Sub- 
jects.” Had Miss Temel consulted these 
sources, she would have found that the Ar- 
menian casualties in the Hamidian mass- 
acres mounted to well nigh 300,000, and not 


80,000 which she gathered from Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica. 

Likewise, voluminous and authentic ma- 
terial is available in regard to the treatment 
of the Armenians during the notorious 
Turkish deportations of 1915. Foremost, 
and most reliable among these are: “Am- 
bassador Morgenthau’s Story,” Dr. Johan- 
nes Lepsius’ “Deutschland und Armenien,” 
(German Foreign Office Documents), Lord 
James Bryce’s “Treatment of the Armenians 
in the Turkish Empire,”—a voluminous 
work consisting of countless testimonies of 
eye witnesses, the French Yellow Books, and 
British Blue Books. Had Miss Temel con- 
sulted these sources, she would have dis- 
covered that in those blood orgies the Ar- 
menian casualties totaled more than two 
millions in killed and deported, and would 
not have glibly dismissed that colossal tra- 
gedy with the amazingly innocuous words: 
“The Armenian people in those parts of 
the country where they predominated, 
WERE NOT TREATED WELL AT 
ALL.” 

Miss Temel is very skimpy in her story 
of the Armenians and frequently superficial 
in her approach to causes and effects. She 
takes up the thread from the legendary an- 
cestor of the Armenians Haik, pauses a 
moment with King Tigranes in the Sixth 
Century B.C., in one bound she reaches 
Armenia’s espousal of Christianity in 303 
A.D. (and not 285 A.D., as she has stated), 
then, with panciamic swiftness, she strides 
over the Arab, Mongol, Byzantine and Per- 
sian invasions, and finally, with one stroke 
of the pen, she introduces us to the advent 
of the Ottomans in 1522 and the reduction 
of Armenia to “a mere historical concep- 
tion.” 

She says nothing of the long list of Ar- 
menian dynasties which for centuries man- 
aged to preserve Armenia’s nationhood in 
the face of countless external dangers; she 
says nothing of the extensive Armenian Em- 
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pire under Tigranes the Great which en- 
joyed the respect and fear of even the Ro- 
mans. She says nothing of Armenia’s Golden 
Age in the Fifth and Sixth Centuries A.D. 
Nothing of Armenia’s contribution to world 
commerce, agriculture, architecture, litera- 
ture and the arts. Nothing of Armenia’s 
centuries long civilization at a time when 
Asia was infested by the perennial inroads 
of marauding hordes and when Europe 
slept the long sleep of ancient and medieval 
darkness. Nothing of the creative genius, 
the industry, the enterprise, the pioneering 
role, the diligence, and the perseverence of 
a people over a period of three thousand 
years which qualities really constitute the 
basis of their claim to nationhood and their 
right to self-determination as opposed to 
a life of slavery under an alien master. 

She confines her treatment of the Ar- 
menian people down to the Hamidian Era 
to a scanty quotation from Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica devoted to a local massacre, and 
amazingly enough, explains the emergence 
of Armenian revolutionary societies in the 
late 80’s as the upshot of a few British and 
Russian ambassadors in Constantinople 
who “attended Armenian balls!” The mass- 
acres of the Nineties, notorious in history, 
and which cost the Armenians approxi- 
mately 300,000 lives, she explains as a local 
clash between a Kurdish and an Armenian 
party which the Sultan’s troops hastened 
to quell, when the historical fact is that 
the Sultan himself instigated the Kurds 
against the Armenians, and sent his troops 
not to restrain the Kurds, but to take sides 
with them in exterminating the wronged 
party. 

The period between the massacres and 
the advent of the Young Turks is spanned 
by a passing mention of Patriarch Orman- 
ian who “conciliates” the Sultan with his 
Armenian subjects; and incredible as it 
may seem, the cessation of.the massacres is 
hailed as the beginning of a recovery. The 
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proclamation of the Turkish Constitution 
of 1908 by the Young Turks is represented 
as a new era of brotherhood in which the 
condition of the Armenian people “was 
noticeably improved,” but nothing is said 
of the 1909 massacre of Adana in which the 
new era of brotherhood cost the Armenians 
30,000 lives. 

In speaking of the Armenian deporta- 
tions during World War I, all that Miss 
Temel has to say is: “The Armenian people 
in those parts of the country where they 
predominated, were not treated well at 
all.” 

This, we must admit, is a new record in 
understatement. Fancy for a moment! Here 
was a historical people, over two millions, 
with a centuries-old civilization and tradi- 
tions, peace-loving and law-abiding, who, 
by the very admission of Miss Temel, had 
assured the Turkish government of their 
unreserved loyalty, and who were com- 
pletely wiped out with a brutality, bestiality 
and diabolism which is unparalleled in the 
annals of mankind. Here was a mass mur- 
der which turned the head with nausea, 
and shocked the conscience of mankind. 
Here was an example of a genocide which 
eclipsed the blood orgies of Attila and Jen- 


ghiz Khan, and set the pattern for Hitler’s. 


subsequent ghettoes and gas chambers. And 
yet, all Miss Temel could say about it is, 
“the Armenians in those parts were not 
treated well at all!” 

Nevertheless, we are not at all inclined to 
be harsh on Miss Temel. We sympathize 
with her in her predicament. The brutality 
of her people left her no other alternative. 
It is indeed a cruel thing to put an in- 
nocent girl in a position where her only 
alternative is either to blush for shame or 
to remain silent. It would have been an en- 
tirely different thing had she been able to 
say instead: 

“My people did a great wrong to the 
Armenian people. Uprooting an entire 
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people from their ancestral homes and ex- 
terminating them was a brutal thing. But 
I am happy and proud to say that my 
people have righted that wrong. We have 
rehabilitated all the remnants of the de- 
portations, have made full restitution for 
their lost property, and have restored to 
them security and all the rights to citizen- 
ship. What is more, if after all these as- 
surances, they still prefer a separate life, 
we have offered them the restoration of 
their historic territories where they can set- 
tle down and live their own independent 
life. We have given them the proof of our 
contrition. More than this no man can do.” 

But Miss Temel’s people never gave her 
an opportunity to utter these words. In- 
stead, the most they offered is to forget 
the past. The past is “an inglorious page” 
which should be forgotten! In other words, 
the Turks want the Armenians to accept 
eternal silence for restitution. And that is 
not all. The Armenians had better watch 
their step lest they be massacred again. 
Miss Temel has practically admitted all 
this, and the best security against a repeti- 
tion of the Damocles’ sword she can offer 
is that, in the words of King and O’Brian, 
“the Turkish government, too well instruct- 
ed in the results of the massacres, will 
never again dare repeat them.” All of which 
goes to prove that nothing in the Turk’s 
character has changed, and that he would 
massacre people tomorrow again if he only 
dared, and that the only restraining in- 
fluence upon him is the instruction which 
he has received from the results of the 
massacres! 


* * * 


Earlier in her article, Miss Temel com- 
plained that she had difficulty in selecting 
her material because she found much of it 
in accordance with the version of the Ar- 
menians, “most of which was grossly ex- 


aggerated.” Miss Temel does not have to 
accept the “Armenian version,” neither 
does she need to resort to “grossly ex- 
aggerated” sources in order to prove that 
the elimination of two million Armenians, 
either by outright extermination or deporta- 
tion, is no exaggeration. In the early part 
of her article, she herself places the number 
of the Armenians prior to the deporta- 
tions at two and one-half millions. Later 
she records that there are approximately 
40,000 Armenians in Istanbul. There are 
practically no Armenians left in the prov- 
inces, but, for the sake of the argument, we 
shall be generous and say there are ap- 
proximately 20,000 scattered Armenians in 
the interior of Turkey. This makes the 
total of Armenians in Turkey today 60,- 
000. We hope no one will censure us if 
we ask: “What happened to the remaining 
2,440,000 Armenians in Turkey?” And if 
the summary elimination of 2,440,000 souls 
is exaggeration, then what is the thing 
called moderation? 

There is so much about the treatment ot 
the Armenians in Turkey as a minority 
group which could have been told and which 
Miss Temel has not told. The problem 
of the Armenians dates back centuries ear- 
lier, and is intimately related to the host of 
nationality groups which were subjugated 
by conquering Turks. These nationality 
groups, each superior to their conquerors 
in point of civilization, it will be observed, 
lost their independence, and were reduced 
to the role of serfdom, by virtue of that 
marauding philosophy which is embodied 
in the typical Turkish epigram, “Kilidjimin 
hakki ileh,” namely, “by the right of my 
sword.” This unique adage condenses the 
essence of Turkish political philosophy 
which has been in operation from the days 
of their ancestors Ertogroul and Osman to 
this day. 
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When the Ottoman Turks conquered the 
Christian races of Asia Minor and the Bal- 
kans, put the inhabitants to the sword, 
squatted on their lands, and cowed the 
remnants, they gave no other explanation 
nor excuse for their actions except their 
right of the sword. When in 1453 Mo- 
hammed the Conquerer captured Con- 
stantinople and overthrew the Byzantine 
Empire, he found on his hand a newly- 
acquired vast empire consisting of a host 
of conquered races which constituted the 
majority, and the conquering Turks who 
clearly were a minority. Mohammed the 
Conqueror had two alternatives: either to 
exterminate the conquered races and con- 
fine the empire to the Turkish minority, or 
to let them live side by side with the con- 
querors. Exterminating them was naturally 
an arduous and impossible task, and being 
a statesman in his own right, Mohammed 
the Conqueror justly realized that extermin- 
ation would be tantamount to self assassina- 
tion, because the subjugated races were the 
backbone of the empire. They controlled 
the agriculture and the commerce of the 
land. It would be more profitable for the 
conquerors to let them slave it, and to ex- 
ploit their labors. And that was precisely 
what Mohammed the Conqueror did. 


Thus, Mohammed divided the population 
of his empire into two classes: the con- 
querors, and the conquered; the masters, 
and the slaves. From this point on, the 


slaves were called Rayahs, or cattle, a des- 
ignation of social and political degredation. 
This was the Turkish social classification— 
their political philosophy, or social science. 
The Rayahs were regarded as dogs, and as 
such they were ineligible to enlistment in 
the army, could not take any part in civic 
administration, could not hold any office, 
and were allowed only to work and produce. 
In a court, their testimony against a Turk 


was inadmissible, whereas, a Turk could 
at any time even his score with an innocent 
“Christian dog” by merely accusing him of 
having sworn at his religion. The Turk was 
a Mussulman—the believer in the Prophet, 
while the Rayah was a Christian dog. In 
exchange for his exemption from the army, 
the Rayah paid an exorbitant exemption 
fee. In addition, his taxes defrayed the ex- 
penses of the empire, including the fabu- 


lous costs of the Sultans’ seraglio and har- 
ems. 


To avoid the extra and complicated bur- 
den of administration of these conglomerate 
races, Mohammed the Conqueror intro- 
duced the system of “Millets”, which means 
“Nation,” or “nationality groups”. The re- 
sponsible chief of the millet was the religious 
head of each nationality group, such as the 
Armenian and Greek Patriarchs, the Bul- 
garian Exarch, and the Jewish Khakham. 
These religious heads administered their 
own groups and were personally respon- 
sible to the Sultan for the good behaviour 
of their peoples. As long as they paid their 
taxes, were loyal to the empire, and avoided 
rebellion, they could keep on in their role 
of slaves ad infinitum. By virtue of this 
political and social system, the majority 
races became the minority, and the minority 
Turks became the majority,—all “by the 
right of my sword!” If occasionally the 
Rayahs, desperate in their suffering, showed 
any signs of recalcitrance, a little blood- 
letting promptly cured them of the dis- 
ease. The periodic massacres, the favorite 
Turkish weapon to meet social grievances. 
put the fear of God into the heart of the 
Rayah and made him a very wise man. 


And this condition continued for cen- 
turies. For centuries the enslaved races 
toiled, while the conqueror Turk enjoyed 
the fruits of his labor. For centuries the con- 
quered races writhed in agony and des- 
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peration and despair, and for centuries 
the Turkish Sultans made conquests of new 
lands, new sources of loot, extended their 
empire, or rotted in the lechery of their 
harems until their once magnificent empire 
shrivelled and crumbled by sheer incom- 
petence, ignorance, and degeneracy. 


Then came the long dreary night which 
lasted centuries, with not a solitary ray 
of hope for those blighted races who 
groaned under the master’s lash. The utter 
helplessness, the hopelessness, the futility, 
and the dread of the Turkish Yataghan 
(sword) rendered the subjugated peoples 
apathetic to life and reconciled to their fate. 
The system of social and political class- 
ification inaugurated by the founders of 
the Ottoman Empire, far from being a 
civilized concept of minority government, 
with stipulated privileges and rights, with 
opportunity for progressional improvement 
of the lot of the minorities, and with hu- 
mane obligations and responsibilities on the 
part of the ruling element, as prevalent in 
civilized countries, was rather a modus 
vivendi,—a sort of tacit understanding be- 
tween conqueror and conquered, between 
lord and slave, to abide strictly by 
the line of demarcation which had been 
laid down. Under this system, any dis- 
sidence, or the slightest sign of discontent 
was interpreted as treason against the state 
and was punishable by imprisonment or 
execution. : 


* * 


When in 1876 Abdul Hamid acceded to 
the throne of the Sultans the condition of 
the Armenians was at its lowest ebb. In 
the cities, as well as in the provinces, the 
Armenian was still a Giavour, the “Infidel 
dog,” as distinguished from the Mussul- 
man Turk, the believer in the Prophet. The 
teaching of Armenian history was prohib- 
ited in schools, and even a whisper of the 
name of an ancient Armenian hero damned 


the utterer as a traitor to the government. 
Punishment was swift and ruthless. The 
cities seethed with agents of the Turkish 
secret police and with informers recruited 
from Armenian ranks who mingled with 
the crowds in the streets, eavesdropping, 
and clamping down on any who as much 
as ventured to whisper the Sultan’s name. 
The entire atmosphere was impregnated 
with a sinister dread not unlike the tense- 
ness which now prevails within the Soviet 
Iron Curtain. The onerous Turkish taxes, 
the military exemption fees, and arbitrary 
extortions made the Armenian’s life in- 
sufferable. Prosperous Armenian merchants, 
like ripe fruits, were marked for the pluck- 
ing. The Turkish idea of treating the mi- 
norities was to milk the fat cow. Not in- 
frequently, one of these would receive a 
mysterious letter from the governor or the 
chief of police, ordering him to deliver a 
certain sum in gold at a designated spot 
within 24 hours. The recipient of the let- 
ter was warned that if he failed to comply 
with the demand, there would be one less 
Armenian in the city the next day, and 
very understandably the Armenian mer- 
chant came across, although the operation 
not only wiped off his entire savings, but 


forced him to borrow money to make up the 
deficit. 


In the provinces the condition of the Ar- 
menian was even worse. Here, the peasant 
was wholly destitute of security of life 
and property. When he harvested his crops, 
what was left to him after the government 
had taken its share in taxes, was often 
left at the mercy of the marauding Kurd. 
Frequently, armed Kurdish bands raided 
the Armenian. villages, and after terrorizing 
the villagers, carried away the remainder 
of their harvest, leaving them nothing for 
the winter. These visitations were invariably 
attended by wanton killings, rapings, and 
destruction of property. Kidnapping and 
raping of young girls and young brides was 
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such a common occurrence that Armenian 
women lived in daily dread and seldom 
dared step out of the house. 


The Turkish government did nothing to 
restrain these abuses, to say nothing of 
making a permanent end to them. It did 
nothing to comfort, or to ameliorate the 
condition of the Armenian peasants. On 
the contrary, it connived and secretly en- 
couraged the authors of these depredations. 
Repeated Armenian pleas to the govern- 
ors in question, relayed to the Sultan 
through the Armenian Patriarch in Con- 
stantinople, fell on deaf ears all the way 
down the line. When the outraged peasants 
showed any signs of resistance, they were 
ruthlessly suppressed by the Turkish gen- 
darmerie. When finally the Armenian rev- 
olutionaries in desperation took up the de- 
fense of the peasants, the government, in- 
stead of protecting the innocent and the 
weak, sided with the tormentors of the Ar- 
menians, and after disarming the victims, 
secretly armed the Turkish and Kurdish 
rabble and set them onto their helpless 
victims. In the course of time, these clashes 
were aggravated into the proportions of 
wholesale massacres, known in history as 
the Hamidian massacres, which cost the 
Armenians 300,000 lives. 


This was the Turkish conception of min- 
ority treatment. We say nothing of such 
luxuries as the right to protest, the right 
to criticise, the right to demand reforms, 
the right of habeas corpus and trial by 
jury, as practiced in the treatment of min- 
orities in civilized countries. So incompetent, 
so irrational, and so utterly unworthy of 
governing have the Turks been that until 
the beginning of the Twentieth century 
their only counter measure to meet the de- 
mands for reforms was the massacre. It was 
this barbarism which put the quietus on 
Turkish rule, and raised the status of the 
minorities to the dignity of emancipatory 


causes. Where are the vaunted Turkish 
minorities today? Where are the Greeks, 
the Bulgarians, the Serbians, the Ruman; 
ians, the Albanians, the Arabs, and the 
Armenians who once upon a time used to 
constitute the proud Ottoman Empire? 
They have all rid themselves of the un- 
speakable Turk. They have left him be- 
cause the Turk has proved himself utterly 
unworthy of governing minorities. 


It is altogether thankless a task to plead 
in behalf of the Young Turks and their era 
of “liberty, equality, and fraternity.” We 
have already seen what those fraternal 
Young Turks did to the Armenians. We 
have seen how, even before the ink on the 
Young Turk Constitution was dry, in 1909, 
those apostles of brotherhood murdered in 
cold blood 30,000 Armenians in Adana. And 
we have seen what they did to the Ar- 
menians during World War I. We have 
seen how they ran the Euphrates red with 
Armenian blood, how their scimitar, their 
bayonet, and their machine guns accounted 
for a cool million lives, and another million 
driven into exile. That black chapter will 
more than offset the Turkish generosity of 
permitting half a dozen Armenian delegates 
to grace the halls of the Turkish Parlia- 
ment. 


. 2 


Not much more glorious is the record of 
Mustafa Kemal’s “modernized Turkey.” 
It was Mustafa Kemal who massacred 
20,000 Armenians in Marash, Cilicia, in 
1920; an additional 30,000 in Kars, in the 
same year, and accounted for the uprooting 
of 500,000 Greeks and Armenians in the 
sack of Smyrna in 1922. That was Mustafa 
Kemal’s way of showing the world how 
minorities should be treated. 


As to the Turkey of Miss Temel’s genera- 
tion, we are not much impressed by the 
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fact that the Armenians of Istanbul are 
publishing several Armenian language news- 
papers, that they maintain a few schools 
and churches, or that a few Armenian stu- 
dents are now enlisted in the Medical and 
Law departments of the University of Is- 
tanbul. These do not prove that the Ar- 
menian minority in Istanbul is contented 
and happy. The Armenians of Istanbul 
may publish their own newspaper, but they 
are not permitted to print what they want, 
at least in so far as it pertains to voicing 
their grievances or criticizing the govern- 
ment. And Miss Temel is entirely wrong 
when she says the Armenians now have 
two representatives in the Turkish Parlia- 
ment. Today the Armenians do not have 
a single representative in the Turkish Par- 
liament. 

Speaking of the recent Armenian repatria- 
tion movement, Miss Temel says: “The 
Turkish government has taken it upon it- 
self to provide passports and transportation 
for those (Armenians) who want to leave 
the country. However, few have availed 
themselves of the extended invitation and 
the movement has been discontinued for 
the last three years.” 

It is no wonder that few have availed 
themselves of the opportunity and the 
movement has frittered away. The fact of 
the matter is, when Soviet Armenia an- 
nounced the repatriation, thousands of Ar- 
menians in Istanbul flocked to the Russian 
embassy to file their intention of returning 
to the fatherland. And every one of these 
applicants were tracked down by the Turk- 
ish secret police and were warned of the 
dire consequences which would follow if 
they carried out their intentions. The best 
proof of this is that, while over 85,000 Ar- 
menians from the various parts of the 
world were repatriated during the past two 
years, not a single Armenian from Turkey, 
right under the nose of Armenia, boarded 
a repatriation ship. This sudden and mys- 


terious abstention speaks volumes for him 
who understands, and is an eloquent com- 
mentary on the celebrated Turkish dread 
which ever hovers over every Armenian. 
Even now, in referring to the Armenian 
group as a whole, Miss Temel writes, the 
Turks call them “sly, planning, and dis- 
loyal.” The implication is that the Turks 
still distrust the Armenians and are afraid 
of them, and this, after admitting that the 
Armenians are so afraid of the Turks that 
they go to unnecessary lengths in their 
meticulosity to obey the law, and are forced 
“to watch their every step”. Dear me! How 
terrible of the Armenians to be so sly, 
cunning, and disloyal to such a wonder- 
fully humane people who have done so 
much for them! How ungrateful of them! 
Something must be done about this. The 
old squeeze. Maybe another massacre. But 
that is out of the question, because King 
and O’Brian have assured us that, chastened 
by the bitter lesson of past massacres, the 
Turk will never again dare repeat it. There 
must be some other way. So, on December 
17, 1942, right when the civilized nations 
were in the midst of the throes of a world 
war (the Turks have a habit of pulling off 
tricks every time there is a world war), 
the Turks dug in their old devil’s chest and 
pulled out another nifty trick. This time it 
had a euphoneous name. It was called 
“Varlik Vergisi,” or “Wealth Tax,”—a very, 
very innocent fiscal measure to enable the 
Turkish government to meet the expenses 
of maintaining the celebrated “million bay- 
onets” which, if you are not already aware 
of it, were being held in abeyance to step 
into the gap, and hurl back Hitler’s hordes 
the minute the Allied armies knuckled 


under! 


Varlik Vergisi taxed the Turkish mer- 
chant 4.94%, the Greek merchant, 156%, 
the Jewish merchant 179%, and the Ar- 
menian merchant (the privileged class) 
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232%. A 232% tax on a wealth will natur- 
ally liquidate that wealth two-and-a half 
times over. The Armenian merchant was 
given fifteen days in which to meet his ob- 
ligation. The result was that, in addition 
to losing his business and capital, the Ar- 
menian merchant was forced to resort to 
loans to meet his percentage. When he 
failed, he was spirited away into the inter- 
ior of Asia Minor where he sweated it out 
in labor battalions. Hundreds of Armenians 
perished in this manner. The Turks were 
getting away with this white massacre un- 
til C. L. Sulzberger, the New York Times 
correspondent in Turkey, let the cat out 
of the bag, and it was only after the strong 
representations of the British and the 
United States governments that the Turks 
put a stop to the scandal. 


And now Miss Temel comes to tell us 
that “the Turks, really and truly, have for- 
gotten the massacres. They avoid talking 
about the past, as a rule. There are slo- 


gans all over, urging the people to look to 
the future.” 


How nice! There is no thought of restor- 
ing the stolen cattle. No thought of rebuild- 
ing the burnt house. No thought of return- 
ing the loot. No thought of feeling sorry 
over the slaughtered lives. No restitution. 
No righting the wrong. Just forget the past 
and look to the future! 


It is no wonder that, after all this, Miss 
Temel admits the ARMENIANS RE- 
MEMBER! I myself have not forgotten it 
yet. I remember when I was a child of five 
in my home village of Ovadjik, directly 
across the Bay of Ismidt. I was a kinder- 
garten pupil in the local American mission- 
ary school, learning the Armenian and 
English alphabets. At the end of each week, 
my school teacher used to give me a small 
package of candy—a most wonderful gift 
to me at the time—if my grades were A’s. 


My father had arranged it so with the 
school teacher, without my knowledge. 
Those were the days of Sultan Abdul Ham- 
id’s dread massacres of 1895. 


It was the Christmas season, and our 
school teacher was teaching us Christmas 
carols: “Silent night, holy night; all is 
calm, all is bright.” But instead of the 
customary Yuletide merriment, there was 
an ominous silence in our little village, and 
the atmosphere was charged with a dread, 
tingling tremor. Faces were sad and fear- 
ful, and people on the streets or in the mar- 
ket place spoke in whispers. Something ter- 
rible was going on in the land. And I re- 
member how we little children would hud- 
dle in front of the second story window of 
our little school, and peering over the Bay 
of Nicomedia at the City of Ismidt where 
the Turkish Governor lived, we would 
whisper to one another in awe: “The cutters 
are coming.” 


The “cutters” was the Armenian word 
for massacre. The cutters did not come that 
day and we children took a deep breath 
of relief. The next day we again huddled 
in front of the window, peering across the 
bay, and whispering, “The cutters are com- 
ing, they will come today, they will surely 
come today. What are we going to do?” 

But the cutters did not come the second 
day, nor the third day, nor ever. We did 
not know what had happened, but we 
thought God had saved us. In later years 
I learned the great secret. The Vali of 
Ismidt, our good Turkish governor who 
loved his people, whether Turks or Ar- 
menians, had delayed the execution of the 
Sultan’s massacre order by twenty-four 
hours until he received the order to stop 
the massacres. That was how our village 
was saved. 


But the incident left a deep impression 
upon me which I have never forgotten, nor 
could ever forget. Today I am a citizen of 
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the United States. I received my education 
here, and I have lived forty years of my life 
in this land of the free and the home of the 
brave. I have learned what it means to be 
a free man, and how it feels to be free from 
fear. But each year at Yuletide, whenever 
I hear the Salvation Army Band in front of 
Boston’s Jordan Marsh play, “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” a cold shiver runs down my 
spine as I recollect those dread days of long 
ago when not all the provinces of Turkey 
had as good governors as the good Vali of 
our Ismidt, and when thousands of my kins- 
men were mowed down by the Turkish cut- 
ters. 

During the first world war, when the 
Russian army was advancing on Bitlis, an 
Armenian company of horsemen who had 
joined an advance guard of 300 Cossacks, 
came across the Armenian village of Giuzel 
Dereh which had been completely wiped 
out by the Turks. This is what the eye- wit- 
ness says about the gruesome act. 

“Before their massacre in the village and 
the church, the Turks had selected and 
carried away all the beautiful young girls 
and young brides, and had satiated their 
lust on these terrorized, helpless victims. In 
the center, piled on one another, were the 
naked bodies of those women, mangled and 
interlocked, all done to death with cold 
weapons. Around these corpses, like a ring, 
were rows of sharp stakes, each one meter 
long, firmly rooted in the ground, each 
bearing the naked body of a young woman 
or girl who, having been forced to sit on 
the sharp stake, had been impaled. The 
bellies of some were ripped lengthwise with 
a sharp sword, their entrails hanging out; 
the wombs of pregnant women were ripped, 
their luxurious long hair strewn over their 
bodies, or clinging to their bodies with 
clotted blood. 

“As to the expression on their faces, it 
was a picture of infinite, unspeakable suf- 
fering, as if in writhing, which had been 


frozen. Not even the most skillful brush in 
the world could paint the scene in its real- 
ity. Tightly squeezed teeth, half-closed 
slanting eyes, some swollen and burst, open 
mouths, grotesquely revulsive, and bulging 
closed eyes. It was as if they were ready 


to cry out, to shriek, but how, how can I 
tell it?” 


This is the story of a man who saw the 
shambles with his own eyes. This was not 
the act of common criminals. This was the 
act of demons. Had others done this thing 
to her people, I wonder if Miss Temel could 
forget. I wonder. 


And yet, the Turks want the Armenians 
to forget it. The Turks obviously have 
much to learn yet. It is not enough to 
change the Turkish Fez for the European 
felt hat. It is not enough to change the 
Arabic for the Latin script, nor remove 
the veil from their women’s faces. To be 
modernized, the Turks must undergo a pro- 
found transformation of mind and spirit. 
They must learn that the days of “Kilijimin 
hakki ileh” are gone forever, and that the 
world is on the march to unity and con- 
cord on the basis of justice and mutual co- 
operation. Past wrongs cannot be cured by 
merely forgetting them; they must be 
righted. Full restitution is the only way of 
removing the root of the festering sore. 


Justice has a score to settle with the 
Turks. The Turks have wronged the Ar- 
menians grievously. It is up to them to re- 
move that grievance. And as long as that 
grievance stands, the Armenians will re- 
member, fifty years, one hundred years, or 
another five hundred years if necessary. 
The Armenian provinces of Anatolia on 
which the Turk has squatted are Armenian 
property. They should be returned to their 
rightful owners. When that is done, there 
will be time enough to think of mutual co- 
operation and fraternal love. Then, and 
only then, will the Armenians forget. 














Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord (left) and 
his friend, General Dawes 
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This photograph was taken in Paris, Sept. 1918, some months 
before General Harbord departed for Armenia as head of the 
American Military Mission to that country. (After a picture in 
Gen. Harbord’s “Leaves from a War Diary,” N. Y., 1925.) 














THE AMERICAN MILITARY MISSION 
TO ARMENIA 


Part | 


By JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


1. 


Conception and Birth 

On June 25, 1919, Henry Morgenthau, 
Sr., who, as America’s Ambassador to Tur- 
key during the period preceding the out- 
break of hostilities between the United 
States, and the Central Powers, of which 
alilance Turkey was a member, had asked 
his government to intervene to save the 
Armenian masses in the Turkish Empire 
from the wide-spread massacres being ex- 
ecuted under the direct orders of the Turk- 
ish government, and whose “trumpet warn- 
ings” had stimulated the formation of the 
American Relief Committee to aid the Ar- 
menian victims of the Turk, dispatched a 
letter to Major General James G. Harbord, 
Chief of Staff of the American Expedition- 
ary Forces, then in Chaumont, in which 
Mr. Morgenthau broached the idea of the 
General assuming the post of the “absolute 
representative of the Allied ‘nations” in Ar- 
menia “until such time as it is definitely 
determined which power is to assume the 
Mandatory of this country.” 





(1) Gen. Harbord reveals (see his “The Ameri- 
can Army in France”, p. 561), however, that he had 
been approached by M. Morgenthau personally on 
the matter on the 24th of June. “In a dinner on 
June 24th with former Ambassador H Mor- 
genthau, a friend of mine from our first in 
France,” the General writes, “he had suggested 
to me the opportunity of becoming what was 
called a Food Dictator in the Caucasus.” In the 
same work (p. 572) he discloses that Pres. Wilson 
himself had mentioned the matter to him “in the 
St. Lazare station at parting.” 


The text of this letter, written at Mr. 
Morgenthau’s quarters in the Hotel Ritz, 
in Paris, is given below in its entirety be- 
cause of its direct bearing on the subject 
of the American military mission which 
visited the Independent Republic of Ar- 


menia later in the same year the Morgen- 
thau letter was penned.? 


Paris, Hotel 


J 25, oT 
Major General J. G. Harbord, = , 


Chief of Staff, 

American Expeditionary Forces, 

Chaumont. 

My dear General Harbord:- 

6 ne ee ee ee world 
is confront ith a very serious in the 
Trans-Caucasus District. There Sa ee 
about 750,000 Armenians practically marooned in 
that neighborhood and surrounded 
hostile populations of Georgians, Tartars ‘and 
Turks, All reports from this territory confirm the 
appalling situation of these Armenians. Various 
endeavors have been made to alleviate this situ. 
ation and the American Relief Administration and 
the American Committee for the Relief of the Near 





(2) The “Letter of Henry Morgenthau to Major 
General J. G. Harbord” is one of a number of 
historically important papers given 
Association by the late Captain Harry 
doorian (Hatch) who, as a Lieutenant in the Corps 
of Engineers, was a of the American 
Military Mission to Armenia. 

doorian’s papers have been catal by the au- 
thor of this article and may be seen 
students on application at the Hairenik Building. 
The “Morgenthau Letter” is No. 1 in the Khacha- 
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minating with that of May, 1941. 
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East have exercised every endeavor to bring relief 
to these stricken people. 


They mae a now in Batoum over 30,000 tons of 
fone oe -y Bp are already taking care of up- 
Of 20,000 orphans. The supplies have been 
piel by the American Relief Administration 
ak te thay to take care of the cena 
to otherwise assist this starving people has been 
supplied by the Near East Committee. 


The President is very keenly interested in this 
matter and so are the other Peace Commissioners, 
and I am confident they will do 
their power to aid in this work. Mr. 
feels positive that the “Big Four” will 
the American we select as the absolute repre- 
sentative of the Allied nations, with such dicta- 
torial powers as he may require to enable him 
to prevent the destruction of this vast number of 
people. The Armenian Government is willing 
to accept such representative and to give him the 
full support of that Government. 


The humanitarian phase of this Armenian ques- 
tion is so broad, involving questions of police, 
finance, sanitation and all other governmental 
operations, I am of the opinion that the desired 
results could only be accomplished by giving oe 
individual designated a power similar to 
exercised by certain “British Residents” in a 
tain of their colonies, where somewhat similar 
situations are encountered. Until such time as 
it is definitely determined which particular power 
is to the Mandatory of this country, it 
would probably be pre “-rable for this resident to 
exercise his authority mder an Allied Mandate 
conferred upon him by the “Big Four”. 





We feel that the existing problems have in 
creased to such an extent they can no longer 
be solved by private enterprise, and that within 
a few mo we can induce our Congress to 
appropriate sufficient money to enable such Resi- 
dent to properly carry on at least the humanitarian 
phase of this operation. 


I feel that if you would agree to go to Armenia 
in somewhat the capacity outlined in this letter 
that it would help us materially to secure the 
necessory funds, and that if Congress should fail 
the American Committee for relief in the Near 
East, which has secured during the early part 
of this year $25,000,000 could secure the $1,500,000 
per month which is the amount estimated by our 
representatives as required to do this work thor- 
oughly. I believe that if you would consent to 
act we can comply with any reasonable conditions 
that you may make, provided you accept the 
appointment. 


The Armenian Republic, which is a fully or- 
ganized Government, is steadily urging us to 
take hold of the matter and promise their hearty 
co-operation. However, the proposed Mandate of 
the “Big Four” would overcome any difficulty 
on this account. I believe that if we can secure 
a man of your calibre he would be, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the dictator of this Government, 
and that you could by this means place your -— 
representatives either in direct charge of the 


various Armenian Government Departments and 
Bureaus, or as co-ordinate heads, eo i 
,! judgment, would accomplish the duns 
res 


There is a railroad from Batoum to Tiflis and 
Erivan, the present seat of the Armenian Repub- 
lic, and where you would probably make your 
headquarters. The people to be rescued are 
mostly Armenians, refugees from old Armenia, 
who, through the hostility of the surrounding 
nationals, have been more or herded into an 
unwieldy mass in the Trans-Caucasus District. 


Your immediate problem would be to arrange 
for the migration of these herded people back to 
their old homesteads and farms in Turkish Ar- 
menia. The burden of supporting these people, 
which now rests on the civilized wor 
be relieved by distributing these 
some relation to the possibilities of the land to 
furnish them a livelihood. Their homes have to 
a large extent been destroyed by their hostile 
neighbors and it practically means that new sur- 
roundings must be created for them; that they 
must be protected from their marauding neighbors 
and in this way helped to start life anew in their 
own country. This country, as you know, is to 
be the new Armenia, over which the United States 
in all probability is to have the Mandatory. 


The American Committee for the Relief of 
the Near East is directly coi in only the 
humanitarian phase of this question. This Com 
mittee fully realises that by its own efforts satis- 
factory and lasting results cannot be assured by 
approaching this great question from this one 
phase alone. What is really required in this coun- 
try is an American Mandatory with an American 
at its head. The situation is, however, so critical 
that we cannot await the serious consideration of 
the various Allied Peace Missions before proceed 
ing to the aid of these pople. On this account Mr. 
Hoover and I are of the opinion that the im 
mediate appointment of an Allied Resident, acting 
under the Mandate of the “Big Four”, would serve 
all necessary purposes, until the definite deter- 
mination be made as to whether our country 
should secure this particular Mandatory. 


While, of course, having no authority in the 
matter it nevertheless occurs to me that, with an 
American appointed as Allied Resident today, 
when America officially consents to itself assume 
the Mandate for this same country, the proposed 
organization would continue, simply making a 
more or less theoretical change from acting 
the Mandate of the “Big Four” to acting under the 
Mandatory of the American Government. 


Were you to accept this appointment I am au 
thorized to say you would be vested with 
full powers in directing the work of the American 
Committee for the Relief of the Near East in 
all its operation in this territory. Mr. Hoover 
would also arrange to turn over to iy all his 
personnel and such supplies as he would continue 
to deliver in this particular from the 
balance remaining in his general relief appro- 
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priation. 


You will, of course, understand 
no direct governmental Position at 


letter are 
our govern: authorities. However, if you 
can be prevailed upon to indicate your 

wsse to Cares dhonis the tints tanatal ¥ 4a aan 
he matter mp at once wlth the féaes Chamialin 
and Mr. Reseg 2 an, eee = ee ae 

diately arranged. will naturally consider 
jour consent to assume this great work predicted 





on our arranging to give you the authority out- 
lined in this letter. 
Faithfully yours, 
HENRY MORGENTHAU 


Three days later Gen. Harbord wrote 
in answer to Mr. Morgenthau’s letter, an- 
alysing the veteran diplomat’s remarks and 
proposition, expressing his conviction that 
“not is much to be expected of a joint 
mandate” of Armenia, stating his readiness 
to “undertake such a duty as this under our 
Country alone,” but regretting “that I can- 
not undertake this duty .... under the con- 
ditions as I understand your letter to state 
them” since, he said, success would be “im- 
possible” under them.® The full text of this 
letter follows*: 





(3) This sentiment is documented in Gen. Har 
berd’s “The American Army in France” (see p. 
561), in which the General, after revealing that 
he had been contacted by Colonel Logan, Chief 
of Staff of the Hoover Relief Organization, who 
told him that “Mr. Morgenthau had suggested 
me as a suitable officer to represent =e so-called 
Big-Four . . in the Caucasus”, : “That 
evening (a few days after the ori Morgen- 
thau overture) the matter was brought to my 
attention again, and I said that I did not care 
to undertake what I thought ween ae | be vag 

sibilities involved, without some military ba 


which was not available. The role of a rae 
cally impotent Resident, attempting to carry out 
a mission by himself in a alent co 

the Near East, did not intrigue me.” ‘a. 


bord continues (ibid, p. $62) : “My thoughts were 

on returning to America with Gen. Pershing, to to 
whom I had returned as Chief of Staff, whose wel- 
come at his home coming I hoped to witness.” 
Later on (ibid, p. 572), at a moment when he 
had been assigned to the Mission to Armenia, 
Gen. Harbord again expresses his regret at not 
having been able to have witnessed Gen. Per- 
shing’s welcome in the U.S. 


(4) “Letter of Maj. Gen. J. G. Harbord to Henry 
Morgenthau”, No. 2 in the Capt. Khachadoorian 


Papers. 


65 
June 28, 1919. 
My dear Mr. Morgenthau: 

I acknowledge your letter of June 
4h ulna the aio Tons ana 
to head the effort of the Allied nations to alleviate 
the distress there and in the event willing- 
ness to undertake it, offering on of your 
self and Mr Hoover to take the matter up with 
the Peace Commission and endeavor to have me 

as Allied Resident to out « 
joint Mandate in that region for the “Big Four.” 
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1. The free chaise af @ seneenalls Sumter of 
Pe Be. of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps in 
addition to selected American civilians 
with the Armenian officials of the various exe 
cutive departments of their Government. 
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Sufficient disiplined troops ab: 
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4. Certainty as to his authority. 
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Taking these essentials in their order, there 
would ree be no dificuley to the first, nor 
would I feel much apprehension as to the second. 
As to the third, no military man would feel con- 
fidence without some troops of his own nation. 
The reason these Armenians are where they are 
today is that they were driven there by force. It 
will take force—at least a display of force—to put 
them back into Turkish Armenia and protect 
them there.. The number of troops is a military 
question not to be determined by political ex- 
pediency. It would not be safe to depend a 
ting them on call from local Allied Com: s 
in neighboring regions. I should roughly esti- 
mate the necessary American contingent at a 
minimum of a division. The fourth essential of- 
fers the most difficulty. Dictatorial powers in peace 
are very different from those Mr. Hoover, for 
example, has been able to exercise in war, but he 
could no doubt testify as to the difficulty of 
getting unanimity of action from four governments. 
I have witnessed much in two years in Europe 
to make me skeptical as to the stability of allied 
agreements. Not is much to be expected of a 
joint Mandate. The Joint Control of Samoa was 
a failure. The Joint Control of Egypt by British 
and French was never more than British Control. 
Three of the governments included in the “Big 
Four” have responsible ministries, and continuity 
of policy cannot be depended upon. No American 
undertaking to be Allied Resident in the Trans- 
Caucasus can be sure of more power than is de- 
rived from the backing of his own government. 

I should be proud to undertake such a duty as 
this under our own country alone, but under the 
conditions as I understand your letter to state 
them, I think success impossible. 

I therefore thank you for your confidence which 
I value very highly, and regret that I cannot under- 
take the duty. I have talked this matter over with 
General Pershing and shown him this letter. 

J. G. HARBORD 


From evidence before us, and from 
knowledge of the sympathetic expressions 
at that time of the American people with 
regard to Armenia and Armenians, it is 
logical to assume that Henry Morgenthau’s 
proposal that Gen. Harbord assume a post 
in Armenia “as the absolute representative 
of the Allied nations, with such dictatorial 
powers as he may require to prevent the 
destruction of this vast number of peo- 
ple,”5 was not the result of a pure and 
private notion on Mr. Morgenthau’s part, 
though he made it plain to the General 
that his idea was advanced on a moment 





(5) See text of paper No. 1 in the Capt. Khacha- 
doorian collection. 


when me had “no direct governmental po- 
sition.” 


It seems more than a coincidence, as an 
example, that a cablegram directed through 
governmental channels and bearing the sig- 
natures of such prominent Americans as 
Charles Evans Hughes, Elihu Root, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Alfred E. Smith, James W. 
Gerard, and others,® was addressed to Pres. 
Wilson on June 22, 1919, and was referred 
to the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace on the same day on which Gen. Har- 
bord was responding to the Morgenthau 
letter. 


Though the communication does not 
mention a proposed Mandate of Armenia, 
it expresses the view that “the American 
people are deeply interested in the welfare 
of the Armenian people and expect to see 
the restoration of the independence of Ar- 
menia” and says that the “prevailing in- 
security of life and intense want in Ar- 
menia make immediate action imperative 
and sacred duty.” “We therefore,” the 
signatories cabled the President, “respect- 
fully urge that as a first step in that direc- 
tion and without waiting for the conclusion 
of the Peace either the Allies or America or 
both should at once send to Caucasus Ar- 
menia requisite food, munitions and sup- 
plies for fifty thousand men and such other 
help as they may require to enable the Ar- 
menians to occupy the Non-occupied parts 
of Armenia within the boundaries defined 
in the memorandum of the delegation of in- 


tegral Armenia.” The paper ended with a 





(6) The signatories of this communication were 
all members of “The Committee for the Indepen- 
dence of Armenia.” The text of the cabl 

(see note below) bears no o} tional 
nation whatsoever; consequently, it cannot be 
credited to the ———— Committee, as such. 
Khachadoorian Paper No. 5 (which see) refers 
to this same cablegram as a communication of 
“Charles E. Hughes’ Committee.” 
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call for “prompt and full justice for Ar- 
menia.”? 

Morgenthau’s proposal, thus, is echoed 
and even expanded upon. The question of 
an Armenian Mandate is replaced by that 
of an independent Armenia; but human- 
itarian considerations, and the need for 
immediate action with regard to Armenia, 
are purveyed both in the Morgenthau let- 
ter to Gen. Harbord, and in the cable- 
gram directed to the President from Ameri- 
ca. This makes patent the fact that lead- 
ing Americans were thinking along almost 
the same lines with respect to Armenia, 
and there is present a possible indication 
that certain conversations had been held 
by these people—conversations which re- 





(7) The text of this cablegram (No. 3 in the Capt. 
Khachadoorian Papers) follows in its entirety. 


ILFBS CLEAR 2461 


Washington, 

Dated June 28th, 1919. 

Rec’d 5 a.m. 29th. 
Ammission. 

Paris. 

2461 June 28th. 

Following message sent to the President through 
ordinary channels on June 22nd: 

“We believe that without regard to party or 
creed the American People are deeply interested 
in the welfare of the Armenian people and expect 
to see the restoration of the independence of Ar- 
menia. When the uns le Turks were per- 
petrating their diabolical crimes upon men, women 
and children of Armenia American hearts were 
stirred with impotent horror but with the triumph 
of right over primitive barbarity we had 
that the Peace Conference would make it 
its first duties to take mecessary steps to put 
stop to the agony of Armenia‘and recognize her 
fidelity and service to our cause. We now believe 
that prevailing insecurity of life and intense want 
in the major portion of Armenia make immediate 
action imperative and sacred duty. We therefore 
respectfully urge that as a first step in that di- 
rection and without waiting for the conclusion of 
Peace either the Allies or America or both should 
at once send to Caucasus Armenia food, 
munitions and supplies for fifty thousand men 
and such other help as they may require to enable 
the Armenians to occupy the Non-occupied parts 
of Armenia within the boundaries defined in 
memorandum of the delegation of integral Ar 
menia. We trust it may possible to secure 
prompt and full justice for Armenia. 


Signed—Charles Evans Hughes, Elihu Root, Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge, John Sharp Williams, Alfred E. 
Smith, James W. Gerard, Frederic Courtland Pen- 
field, Charles W. Eliot.” 


el 


F 


‘sulted in Morgenthau’s letter to Major 


General J. G. Harbord, and in the cable- 


gram to Pres. Wilson. 


The American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace, in a direct response to the letter sent 
by the American group to Pres. Wilson, 
advanced the opinion that “exhaustive in- 
vestigation should be undertaken by im- 
partial experts on the ground as to the 
problems involved and measures to be 
taken before more than support to refugees 


‘is undertaken.” The text of this letter®: 


THE AMERICAN COMMISSION TO 
NEGOTIATE PEACE 


Paris, France. 


July 3rd 1919 
To: Secretary of State 


July 3, 1919 


2961 July 3 Departments 2461 June 28th. Follow. 
ing for Charles E. Hughes’ Committee QUOTE. 
Your cable June 22nd referred by President to 
this Commission for reply. Active relief 

a large scale is now in progress in 
tressed areas of Armenia but will require much 


inform us that 
purpose. The lem 
out authority and 


: 
; 





(8) “Letter of The American Commission to Ne- 
Ameri- 


otiate Peace, to Group of Distinguished 
om” No. 4 in Capt. Khachadoorian Papers. 
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refugees from Turkey who have not only been 

driven out but whose lands have now been settled 

by Turks or villages destroyed. Turkish forces 

ne ren ee Se Be eee 
listri 


ia. Starvation 
had been greatly ameliorated by United States 
Food Administration, American Commission for 
Relief in Near East and British Military authori- 
ties in the Caucasus. The factor has been 
the quantity of foodstuffs that could be gotten 
over the Caucasus railway which mainly traverse 
the new Georgian Republic whose people are an- 
tagonistic to the Armenians. Except for the small 
British occupying force it would have been prac- 
tically hopeless to secure any railway service at 
all. The funds and supplies available from all 
sources for this — will be exhaust the 
end of September the problem is ly be 
yond the reach of private charity so that Govern- 
ment support will be necessary. Aside from sheer 
support to refugees it is necessary to repatriate 
them, to re-establish their ability to support them- 
selves, and incidentally to dispossess and repatriate 
the Turkish intruders. Until this is done the en- 
tire displaced population must depend on charity. 


All military advisors agree that the Armenian po 
lation itself even if furnished arms and supp 
will be unable to overcome Turkish opposition and 
surrounding pressure from Georgians etc. The area 
proposed to be assigned to the new State of Ar- 
menia in order to include all Armenian 

will contain a population of approximately five 
million so that the large majority will consist of 
Turks, Kurds and other non-Christian populations. 


The state as outlined will in large part be a moun- 
tainous area and expensive for railway transpor- 
tation and traffic in general with limited resources 
beyond primitive agriculture. It is agreed 

an Armenian gendarmerie could be built up after 
some years with a sufficient sprinkling of forei 
instructors but it is not believed that it could be 
built up to sufficient strength to dominate the 
major and antagonistic population that will neces- 
sarily be included in the Armenian State and it 
is generally considered that it will not only re- 
quire an initial force of at least sixty thousand 
foreign trcops to even secure repatriation but a 
continued force of at least one half this number 
in occupation over a number of years to maintain 
order and support any Government that may be 
erected. The economic resources of the new 
state appear to us incapable of supporting such 
a force for some years and the mandatory that 
assumes the new state of Armenia must bear these 
charges for that period. To secure the establish- 
ment and protection and undertake the economic 
development of the state until it becomes self-sup- 
porting such mandatory must provide not less 
than three hundred million dollars. This would 
have to be looked upon largely as a sheer effort to 
ease humanity and whoever undertakes it will 
be exposed to constant political difficulties with 
the surrounding states en account of the mixed 
populations and the racial antagonisms that go 
back over centuries. In any event exhaustive in- 
vestigation should be undertaken impartial ex- 
perts on the ground as to the problems involved 


and measures to be taken before more than 
port to refugees is undertaken, HOOVER MO, 
GENTHAU. 


Mr. Hoover wishes to add on his sole respon. 
sibility that he considers that the only practicable 
method by which a government in this region 
could be made economically self-supporting would 
be to embrace in the same mandate the area 
Mesopotamia where there are very large poseibt 
ities of economic developmert, where here would 
be an outlet for the commercial abilities of the 
Armenians, and with such an enlarged area it 
could be hoped in a few years to build up a state 
self-supporting although the intervention of some 
dominant foreign race must be continued until the 
entire population could be educated to a different 
basis of moral relations and that consequently 
whatever state is assigned the mandate for Meso 
potamia should at the same time take up the 
burden of Armenia END QUOTE. 


For Ammission. 


ROBERT LANSINGS 
HENRY WHITE}0 
TASKER H. BLISS11 


This was followed two days later by an- 
other letter from the same source to the 
Secretary of State in which it was recom- 
mended “That a Mission should be im- 
mediately sent to Armenia headed by Gen. 
Harbord who should choose his own as- 
sistants to investigate this question, to- 
gether with the general political and eco- 
nomic problems in setting up the new 
State of Armenia.”12 





(9) The Secretary of State 

(10) See “Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters,” 
vol. 8, N.Y. 1939, p 162 

(11) Acting Chief of Staff, the AEF; American 
Representative to the Allied Supreme Council 
(12) “Letter of The American Commission te 
Negotiate Peace, Recommending Dispatch of 1 
Mission to Armenia,” No. 5 in Capt. Khachs 
doorian Papers. The text follows: 


THE AMERICAN COMMISSION TO 
NEGOTIATE PEACE 
Paris, France. 


To: Secretary of State 

2982 July 5, 10 p.m. 

Ammission’s 2961, July 3. Following telegram 
sent to President is repeated for your information 
and for communication to Charles E. Hughes 
Committee if you see fit. “After receiving Ger 
eral Harbord’s views and discussion with the 
Peace Mission we had concluded that the a 


porary measures necessaty to 


July Sth 1919 | 
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About one month later, on August 1,44 
Pres. Wilson approved the “Hoover Mor- 
genthau recommendation that a Mission of 
Investigation headed by General Harbord 
be sent to Armenia” in a “Confidential 
Telegram for General Harbord”, the text 
of which is given below.** Signed by (Ro- 





as continned) i m be 

and administration in enia should 

~y ie the pene involved in repatriation 
and expulsion of present trespassers, and perma: 
nent pacification of territory. We have therefore 
recommended the appointment of Colonel Wil- 
liam N. Haskell at present in charge of relief 
measures in Roumania to be a temporary com- 
missioner as proposed by us to you and accepted 
in principle by the heads of state, and we trust 
he will not be recalled by the War 

The broader question of repatriation, etc. re- 
quires an examination as to the measures and 
force necessary successfully to cope with the prob- 
lem and will require Congressional action to pro- 
vide sufficient funds and forces. We therefore 
recommend that a Mission should immediately be 
sent to Armenia headed by General Harbord who 
should choose his own assistants to investigate 
this question, together with the general political 
and economic problems involved in setting up the 
new State of Armenia. Such investigation as a 
basis of —— = — in om minds, 
necessary before even the repa ion of refugees 
can be begun. We believe General Harbord 
could be persuaded to undertake such a mission. 
Hoover Morgenthau. We endorse the recommen- 
dations made in the above telegram. Ammission 
2982. 


Ammission. 

(13) Gen. Harbord declares that this “cabl 34 
“came” on August 2. The inference is t it 
was received on that date. He describes the lan- 
guage of the cablegram as “so general” and sees 
in it “really an order to rt on what respon- 
sibility was involved in a date for Armenia 
in which the President was interested.” (The 
American Army in France”, p. 571.) The spade- 
work of the subsequent Mission to Army really 
commenced with this cablegram. . 

(14) “Confidential ——— for General Harbord,” 
No. 6 in the Capt. chadoorian Papers. The 


text: 
Copy of Confidential Telegram for 
, General Harbord. 


rho! 
(Transmitted by Mr. Buckler) 
" GRAY 2695 
eg oe 
Dated Au 1, 1919 
Rec’ onde 3:15 A.M. 


2-ABG 


Ammission, 
Pari 


8. 

2695, August 1, 3 p.m. 

Your 2982, July 5, 10 p.m., and 3292, July 24, 
orgenthau 


recommendation that a Mission of Investigation 
headed by General Harbord be sent to Armenia. 


bert) Lansing, the Secretary of State, the 
telegram is another and excellent proof 
that the proposed mission had been studied 
in top governmental brackets. 

The recommendation of Henry Morgea- 
thau and Herbert Hoover, the insistent de- 
mands of prominent Americans, crystal- 
ized American public opinion for manifest 
action on the part of the American govern- 
ment with regard to Armenia, and the 
subsequent approval by the President of 
the Hoover-Morgenthau recommendation, 
resulted on August 13, 1919, in Pres. Wil- 
son’s appointment of Gen. Harbord as 
“Chief of a Military Mission to proceed 
without delay to Constantinople, Batoum, 
and such other places in Armenia, Russian 
Transcaucasia and Syria, as will enable 
you to carry out instructions already dis- 
cussed with you.”!5 Gen. Harbord was 
directed to “investigate and report on po- 
litical, military, geographical, administra- 
tive, economic and other considerations in- 
volved in possible American interests and 
responsibilities in that region.” 


The text of Gen. Harbord’s “orders”: 1® 


AMERICAN COMMISSION 
TO NEGOTIATE PEACE 


Paris, August 13, 1919 
Dear General Harbord: 
designated von en Shed of 





Negotiate P. Gen Harbord Chief 
ad 
Khacha ‘Papers. 
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in person to the President. A copy of your report 
should be furnished to the American Commission 
to Negotiate Peace. 
Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Frank L. Polk.17 
Major General J. G. Harbord, U. S. Army, 
Chief, American Mission to Armenia, 
45 Avenue Montaigne, 


Paris 
Thus was conceived and born the Amer- 
ican Military Mission to Armenia. 


* * 


America’s Interest in the Armenians; 
Armenia’s Situation in 1919 


Though in would be inaccurate to con- 
clude that the formation and dispatch of the 
American Military Mission to Armenia fol- 
lowed solely upon America’s great sympa- 
thy for the stricken people of Armenia, 
putting to one side the while the genuine 
political and economic interests the United 
States had in the Near East as result of 
America’s entrance into the international 
arena as a world power, and as result of 
the growing importance of that area as an 
oil-producing district, the significance of the 
humanitarian factor in America’s great in- 
terest in Armenia cannot be disregarded 
lightly. 

For our purposes, it is enough to say 
that America’s active contact with the Ar- 
menians started in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury when American missionaries, sent to 
Turkey in an ambitious scheme to convert 
the Turks to Christianity, were denied the 
right to minister to the Moslem elements, 
turning thereupon to the Armenians in the 
land, in whom they soon discovered a pro- 
gressive and worthy people. Returning 
missionaries brought with them to America 
stories of. the hardships endured by the 
Armenians under the Turkish yoke; and 





(17) Frank L. Aad ox was Under Secretary of State. 
He was the senior tative of the United 
States Government in Paris after the departure of 


ies Peudbdeat ced Seu: cl Bee Lance, 


they agitated for “reforms” in Turkish Ar- 
menia. The ingress of American missionar- 
ies into the Armenian vilayets of Turkey 
was reciprocated by an exodus of Armenian 
students traveling to America to study at 
schools there. Thus, the Americans had an 
opportunity personally to observe the new- 
comers, and to note their alacrity in educa- 
tion as well as the basic good qualities of 
their race. 


American public opinion was shocked out 
of its passive interest in the Armenians 
when, in 1894-95, missionaries arriving here 
from the Near East, and the nation’s press, 
told America of the horrors being perpe- 
trated on the Armenians in Turkey during 
that period of extensive massacres. A score 
of books appeared on the subject, and the 
American government was asked to use its 
good offices both to stop the immolations 
in Asia Minor, and to prevent a reoccurr- 
ence of the same. American sympathy for 
the struggling Armenians mounted in 1905 
when stories of the harsh treatment of the 
Russian Armenians at the hand of the 
Tsarist ‘government reached America.18 
And later, in 1914, when Turkey allied it- 
self with Germany and thus threw in its 
lot with the Central Powers, America, sen- 
sitive to the struggle for freedom being 
waged by the Entente, openly condemned 
the same Turkey which had already been 
generally indicted in the Western world on 
the evidence of its criminal record relative 





(18) It would seem that the Tsar’s government, 
practicing the internal policy of Turkey, and not-. 
ing the effective use of the Kurdish elements 
in Turkey by the Turk authorities during the 
Armenian massacres of 1894-95, borrowed a page 
from the Sultan’s book and provoked the Tartars 
of the Caucasus to “take care” of the Armenians. 
Tartar irregulars, at the instigation of Russian 
officials, attacked defenseless enian commu- 
nities; but their successes were short-lived as 
the Armenians, led by the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation, retaliated in kind with such deter 
mination that the Tsar called off the whole policy 
of suppression. With abandonment of Bevedl agp.’ 
e Armenians were returned their 
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to its minorities. 

In 1914, Turkey, the ally of Germany, 
commenced again its systematic massacres 
of the Armenians; The American Relief 
Committee to aid the Armenians was organ- 
ized in 1915; and following the publication 
of British Viscount Bryce’s “Treatment of 
the Armenians,”!® a document widely dis- 
tributed in the United States, and then Am- 
bassador Morgenthau’s “Story,”2° the 
American public, their nation now at war 
with the criminal Turk, clamored loudly 
for more than mere charitable aid to Ar- 
menia. 


The deep sympathy held by the Ameri- 
can citizen for the suffering Armenian 
was superceded by the highest sort of re- 
gard for him, a regard which went beyond 
the continent of mere pity. Armenian sol- 
diery fought heroically on the side of the 
Allies on the Caucasian front against the 
Turk and, almost singlehandedly, upon the 
collapse of Russian resistance there, pre- 
vented him from capturing the rich oil 
fields at Baku, a circumstance which denied 
Germany vital oil replenishments needed 
to keep the Kaiser’s armies marching in 
Western Europe 241, where American 
troops had entered the fray in 1917. It is 
a known fact, too, that Armenian resis- 
tance, and the constant threat of Armenian 
arms, tied up the bulk of the Turkish 
Army in the Caucasian front, thus pre- 
venting Turkey not only -from supplying 
troop replerishments therefrom to its allies 
in Europe but, more important, from or- 
dering needed divisions to the Palestinian 
front, thus paving the way for Allenby’s 
victory over the Turks and Germans in 





(19) The Treatment of the Armenians in the 
Ottoman Empire, London, 1916. 

(20) Ambassador Mor ’s Story, N. Y., 1916. 
(21) Gen. Ludendorff (See his “Memoirs”) says 
the principal factor that forced the breakdown 
of the German Army in the West was the lack of 
fuel supply, created by the failure of the Turks 
to take Baku in time. 


Palestine.?2 . 

While Armenia’s contributions as “The 
Little Ally” aided the triumph of Allied 
arms in both the west and the east, a fact 
for which the Americans manifested a great 
deal of thanks, to Armenians it was even as 
important that, after years of enslavement 
and suffering, they had turned on the Turk, 
had met him blow for blow, and on the 
fields of Bash-Abaran, Karakilisse and Sar- 
darabat, had defeated his armies and had 
created an independent Armenian state, 
proclaimed to the world on May 28, 1918. 
The heroism of the doughty Armenians, 
and the establishment of their free state, 
sounded a clarion call in America; and 
though efforts to aid the Armenian refugees 
were continued in America, there arose too 
a genuine interest in Armenian freedom in 
the United States. 


America’s concern for the political future 
of the new Armenian republic was express- 
ed by Pres. Wilson just eleven days after 
the proclamation of Armenia’s indepen-. 
dence. On June 8, 1918, speaking before 
Congress, the President advanced as a def- 
inition of America’s war aims his famous 
Fourteen Points, the Twelfth of which di- 
rectly supported Armenia’s aspirations for 
freedom: “XII: The Turkish portions of 
the present Ottoman Empire should be as- 
sured a secure sovereignty, but the other 
nationalities which are now under Turkish 
rule should be assured an undoubted se- 
curity of life and an absolutely unmolested 





to the Caucasus from Palestine, and not to 
troops from the north to Palestine at a time 
added troops could have turned 

in Palestine. See his “Five Years ‘her 4 
(Baltimore: 1928), especially pp. 244, 

261, 264, 268. 
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opportunity of 
ee 

What had begun as a purely humani- 
tarian interest in the Armenians had 
branched out into a political concern for 
the future of the newly conceived Armen- 
ian republic. To the concept of Armenian 
freedom to which President Wilson 
himself had openly subscribed there rallied 
a group of distinguished Americans who, 
shortly after the Armistice, banded them- 
selves as “The Committee for the Indepen- 
dence of Armenia.” 2% This Committee 
became in America the watch-dog of Ar- 
menian rights; its members were respons- 
ible for further shaping American public 
opinion relative to Armenia. Without a 
doubt, and as we have seen, members of 
this committee were responsible for con- 
siderable pressure being brought on the 
President to form and dispatch the Amer- 
ican Military Mission to Armenia. 


autonomous 


develop- 


* * 


When the Harbord mission visited Ar- 
menia, that state had been independent for 
more than one year, having proclaimed its 
sovereignty roughly speaking five months 
before the Armistice. Its experience belied 
its youthfulness; for within the brief span 
of its life, the republic had fought a de- 
fensive war, had combatted economic and 
domestic chaos, had established diplomatic 
ties with other nations, and had formed 
a vigorous government. 

Though that government had placed re- 





(23) Members of this Committee included such 
prominent and influential men as James W. Gerard, 
the Chairman, former Ambassador to Germany, 
Sen. King of Utah, Sen. Swanson of Vir 
Charles Evans Hughes, Chief Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, Elihu Root, the attorney, former 
U. S. Secretary of War, and later, Secretary of 
State, Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge of Mass., James 
Cardinal Gibbons, Charles W. Eliot, President of 
Harvard University, Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent. of Columbia University, Samuel Gompers, 
the labor leader, Gov, Alfred Smith of New York, 
Gov. Halcomb of Conn., and three-score others. 


construction within its sphere of jurisdic- 
tion at the top of its program, the con- 
dition of the people was not good. 400,000 
refugees from Turkish Armenia had been 
received by the Republic. Their homeland 
had been the scene of terrible immolations; 
more than half of all Turkish Armenians 
had been lost through deportation or mass- 
acres, while the rest, without defenders, 
unemployed, poverty-stricken, ill and 
weary, had been introduced to the rigorous 
life of the refugee. The great mass of these 
survivors who appeared on the Republic’s 
borders brought with them nothing but 
their physical selves. Spiritually dead, un- 
able to fend for themselves, they consti- 
tuted a serious problem to the Republic’s 
government which was called upon to pro- 
vide for them—thus further straining the 
jimited food reserves of the state—until 
such time as they could regain their faith 
in mankind, become self-supporting enti- 
ties, and useful citizenry of the independent 
state, to the concept of which thousands of 
these ragged fugitives had devoted their 
every working hour in their former homes. 


When compared to the condition of the 
Turkish Armenians, that of the Russian 
Armenians, who constituted the larger body 
of the Republic’s citizenry, was good, 
though not enviable. With the fall of the 
Tsar, the country they had occupied had 
been given over to anarchy, and great 
need had cropped up in the Caucasus, plac- 
ing upon the people many hardships. 

From out of the chaos of 1918, there 
emerged in the Caucasus three sovereign 
republics, those of Georgia, Azerbaijan and 
Armenia.?# But of these new states, the 
Armenian republic was the most unfortun- 





(24) These three one experienced the 
hilerating condition of independence at 

same moment. Cooperation between aa three, 
unfortunately, was inipossible ft snngee of various 
territorial disputes. ortly after her 
independence, Azerbaijan made 


a travesty of her 
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ate and the poorest. Its continent domains 
had been the battleground for Russian and 
Turkish armies. Its villages and cities had 
been ruined by the scourge of war; the 
bulk of the Armenian soldiers in the Rus- 
sian army, most of whom had been sent to 
the Western front, had been unable to re- 
turn to Armenia; Armenia had benefitted 
the least from the stocks of equipment left 
over from the defunct armies of the Tsar. 
Massacres and army service had depleted 
the Armenian nation of its youth, and the 
Armenian army was under-manned, was 
not well equipped, fed or housed; it did 
not possess the heavy equipment of war, 
and its capable generals were few in num- 
ber. 

What is more, the government itself had 
had to start from the very grass roots. 
“The government,” said Mr. H. Kachaz- 
nouni, the first Prime Minister of the Re- 
public, in his maiden speech to the Parlia- 
ment, “has not one connecting link with 
the past. It has not succeeded a former 
government whose labors it could continue. 
It has had to start from scratch. It must 
create everything from a heap of ruins and 
absolute chaos. The government has found 
the country in a condition which can be 
characterised by one word ‘catastro- 
phic’.”25 

But instead of being able to devote it- 
self to its pressing internal problems, the 
new state had been forced to wage a war 
against the Georgian republic for Lori?® 





(24 continued) 


newly found freedom by binding herself in al- 
most abject servitude to her co-religionist Moslem 
Turkey, Armenia’s enemy—a condition which 
helped in bringing about the massacre of 20,000 
Armenians in Baku (September, 1918), and which 
was especially hostile to the existence of the 
Armenian Republic. 


(25) See S. Vratzian, “Armenia and the Armenian 
Question,” Boston, 1943; p. 49. 


(26) Most of the province of Lori is today con- 


tained by the Armenian Soviet R _ A small 
portion is held by the Georgian 


and Akhalkalak?7, to try to head off a 
repetition of the Armenian massacres in 
Baku and Mountainous Karabagh?® to de- 
fend the Armenians of Kars?® and Nakhich- 
evan®®, to try to effect an agreement with 
Georgia on the transportation of Armenian 
produce through that country to the sea- 
port at Batoum, while trying to gain the 
final sanction of its independence from the 
powers. 

The year 1919 was “the best of times 
and the worst of times” for the Armenians; 
for despite the extreme gravity of Armen- 
ia’s condition*1!, despite its weakness, its 
lack of material resources and the un- 
friendly states which surrounded it, the 
Republic gave definite promise of a bril- 
liant future. That state had shown that it 
bad learned the valuable lesson of using 
what little was available to its best possible 
advantage. It had already formed an ex- 
traordinary government operating in the 
best traditions of the democratic proces- 
ses®2; it had founded a virile, albeit ser- 





27) Akhalkalak, a province 90% of the inhabi- 
tants of which are Armenian, the Geor- 
ee ae <  e 
(28) Mountainous vay See 
region in which reside 1 
awarded to Soviet Azerbaijan Asecbajan sory” at bs 
Soviet seizure of the Armenian 
(29) Kars and neighbo Ardahan, historically 
Armenian provinces, Taso Landed over to Turkey 
by the Soviet in an instrument of Turco-Soviet 
friendship signed March 16, 1921. In November 
Stisieter, eo ge mg i 
at a 4 
these lands back in the name of Soviet Ceovent 
(30) The Armenian province of Nakhichevan, on 
which the Azerbaijan Republic had claims 
the life of the Armenian independent state, 
that province was ~ "% from Azerbaijan 
Arm given the Azerbaijan 
SSR. after the coming of the Soviet. 
(31) That the serious situation in Armenia was 
not unknown to members of the Harbord mission 
rior to their arrival in the Near East is shown 
y a statement by Khachadoorian (American Mis- 
sion to Armenia, Hairenik Monthly, Nov. 1940; 
p. 120): Bing B still in Europe, we knew that) 
in many — i | of Armenia was so 
grave as to past hope. Its independence was 
in a of being an 
(32) The government of the Armen- 
ian Rend ic was built after the parlia- 
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iously handicapped, war department, and 
nine other governmental ministries; it had 
embarked on a calculated policy of re- 
construction. It had shown its natural de- 
termination and its ability to defend what 
was its property in its successful resistance 
to Turkish and Red Russian military in- 
roads; it had been forced to fight a war 
with Georgia for Lori and Akhalkalak; it 
had comported itself with dignity, wisdom 
and vigor in the Baku and Karabagh mat- 
ters, and had taken an effective and heroic 
stand in regard to Kars and Nakhichevan. 
In its operations, too, it had shown a qual- 
ity of intrinsic value to a new government: 
nothing concerning the nation was too 
tough to be tackled. No issues were coyly 
side-stepped. 

The stern fiber of the new state was a 
source of optimism on the part of Armen- 
ians everywhere. Given half a chance, they 
were telling themselves, the Republic 
would successfully establish itself and show 
the way to a brilliant Armenian future. 





(32 continued) 


mentary plan. Members of Parliament were 
elected in precedental elections comprehending 
the whole country in June. 1919. The Armenian 
Parliament had eighty members, each M.P. rep- 
resenting 10,000 constituents. The government 
was headed by a prime minister. It functioned 
through ten ministries. A Constitution was about 
to be ratified when Turco-Soviet forces burst into 
the land, destroying its independence. 


But even as great a source of optimism was 
the manifest sympathy towards Armenia 
which had spread among the peoples of the 
world. America especially was showing its 
regard and concern for the people and the 
future of the new state. Armenia had fought 
with important effect on the victorious Allied 
side, and it was confidently believed that 
its contributions to the Allied victory 
would further influence the Powers to grant 
once and for all to the Armenians an in- 
dependence for which they had struggled 
and bled through centuries. The Paris 
Peace Conference was deliberating the 
destinies of nations. At that Conference, 
the Armenians were represented by two 
delegations, that of the Independent Ar- 
menian Republic, led by the poet-states- 
man Avetis Aharonian, the other a group 
representing part of the Turkish Armenians 
in the dispersion, the head of which was 
the philanthrophist Boghos Noubar. 

The world had taken notice of Armenia; 
and while that state labored night and day 
to entrench itself, to ensure its existence 
among the family of nations, the Powers 
viewed its trials and tribulations with deep 
concern. The American Military Mission to 
Armenia was an effort on the part of 


America to aid and succour the struggling 
state. 


(To be continued) 
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“HAIL TO THEE, 
0 MARTYRED RACE” 


By AVETIS AHARONIAN 


(Translated by Aram Tolegian) 


Hail to Thee, O martyred race! 
Who hath measured betimes 
The depth 

Of thy profound travail? 
What plaining swan came, 
On a day, 

To perturb the deep pools 
Of thy soul’s deep afflictions, 
Where, 

Yoked with adversity, 
Churn the troubled waves? 


Thy afflictions’ unexampled magnitude 

Only thou dost know; 

Only thou dost pilot thy helmless and wave-splashed bark 
Toward uncharted horizons; 

O thou sea-wandering, 

Tortured wayfarer, 

Eternal companion of tempests, 

Hail to Thee! 


Thou walkest on, 

Through the mist of a thousand years’ blood, 
Unshakeable, 

Stubborn and majestic, 

Toward a lofty and marvel-laden goal... 
Magnetic as a beacon, 

Winsome as a maid’s smile. 

Breathless, 

Wounded, 

Buffeted, 

Bearing on thy great back 

A burden, 

Under whose weight so many races have fallen 
And have become lost in tears, 
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As though sirocco-driven dust clouds... 
Thou walkest on... 
Hail to Thee! 


In a thousand years, 

Falling droplets from on high 

Erode the giant bluff, 

Surrendering it to the hurtling waters; 
Through the fiery travail of centuries 
Mountains crumble... 

But Thou, O martyred race, 

Despite 

The countless cudgelings on thy head, 
Thou still walkest on. 

Through the coppery 

Pitiless 

Wastelands, 

Where snakes lunge at thy bloody soles, 
Where bristles prick thy feet 

Thou walkest toward that goal 

Where 

Thine unexampled destiny drives thee on... 
Drives thee on 

To where 

Who knows what measure of glory, 

Or to what fresh struggles .. . 

Hail to Thee! 


For so many centuries 

The charring fumes from the fired huts, 

With the blood of thy slaughtered children 
And fraught with maternal curses, 

Did ascend to set a black seal against the brow of the sky! 
Running its course 

Around 

Thy bloodied horizon 

The sun itself did tire; 

And the moon 

Withdrew 

Its colorless rays away from the face of blood; 
And Thou 

Stifling thy gasps, 

Having chained thy great affliction 

To thy breast, 

Alone and pursued, 

Thou walkest straight - 

Through dark paths, 
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td vision always in the distance 
Where hath been cloaked the dawn ... 
The dawn 

Which shall some day surely rise... 
Hail to Thee! 


A thousand hands 

There be 

To check the towering flight of thy soul; 
A thousand claws 

There be 

To scratch at freedom’s roseate dreams; 
In illusion 

Thy life did pass... 

Faith did not loose thee 

That thou couldest dream, 

On a day, 

How dawns will sparkle on thy darkling mien. 
A thousand times 

Thy hopes’ decaying roses faded 

In drought, 

And thou didst tire not to plant anew. 
O thou somber and silent husbandman! 
On thy dark and oppressive journey, 
Companioned ever and linked, 

There walks with thee - - Evil, 

The thousand-headed monster .. . 

And 


Around thee in the plains 
Roar the ravenous beasts. 

With the vagrant zephyrs only 
The forests 

In the stark night 

Are weeping and soughing 
Thy great affliction ... 

Hail to Thee! 


To divide thy children 

Bronze and iron boundaries 

There be... 

To crush the creative talent’s flight of thy race, 
Its spiritual life’s entire strength. 

To clamp thy arms 

And to hinder the climb of thy feet, 

Steel chains 

There be. 
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When comes the bloody crime, 
Two-headed, 
On the wings of the eagle, 


It comes unchecked a 


savage, 
To contain 
Thy horror-ridden body, 
To plant 


The kiss of death upon thy pensive and tired brow... 
The boundaries are blurred ... 

From Massis to Kur-Kur and Nebod, 

From Arakadz to Varag and Sepan, 

The plains and dales 

All are set a-panting 

In the bloodied mist, 

While Crime mocks the face of the sky... 
Yet thou again walkest ... 

Hail to Thee! 


Speak thou, O living martyr, 

Who hath placed in thy soul 

That marvellous flame 

Which is the fountain of joy 

In the days of Evil and travail? 

Who hath planted within thy breast 

The giant tree of the profound faith 

On which so many mournful birds are perched? 
If He were a gracious God 

Why hath He thus gyved thy thighs 

To the howling races, 

The sered desert hordes... 

The hordes which are unfit 

To grasp 

Thy great dreams of Beauty and Goodness, 

Thy burning desires which inflame thy soul strongly. 


From the magnitude of thy misery and torture 
The Motherland, 

Roused from under thy feet, 

Hallucinates woefully. 

List to Her, O tortured and martyred race... 
There abides, 

In Her plaints 

In Her weeping, 

The accent of bitter protest. 

To render fertile Her breast 

Thou hast tilled for so many centuries, 
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And 

The. assassins hath profaned Her. 
Now list... 

Each crushed ear of wheat 

And ruined flower, 

Protests against thee .. . 

Against thy peaceful, 

Selfless, 

Blood-blanched probity, 

Which those around thee could fathom not, 
Nor shall a soul ever fathom. 

O that probity ... 

Howsoever majestic it looms, 

Leave thou it to those gods . 
Rise 

To thy feet 

And 

Strike . 

Strike with strength . 

Doth not the whole world strike! 
Woe to him whose probity 
Forbids battle, 

And whose fists 

Do not rise 

To pursue the bloodthirsty, merciless foe! 


Once again, Hail to Thee... 

Hail to thy blood, 

Thy woe 

Thy tears and lamentations; 

Unto even thy great patience bail, 

Thy patience which became the armor of thy evil days. 
To thy great faith 

a hath sought the conquest of the Good. 

Hail! 


But soft . 

Let the weight of the centuries carry their weight! 
Exceeding relentless is the foe, 

Iron-fisted and murderous; 

That Patience remain a virtue 

Arise and strike! 

Strike hard, 

And let the bones of a thousand years’ dead 

Be set a-quake 


From the bolts of thy cudgelings. 
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Strike! when thou art pursued. 

Strike! when THEY close the ranks of thy glorious march. 
Strike! when THEY refuse 

And mock thy extended hand. 

Strike incessantly till the scorn-laden laughter drowns, 
Till the ineffable work of Justice and Truth conquers. 


And 

From that time believe, 
O martyred race... 

The blood-sucking enemy 
Itself will fall to its knee 
And say... 

Hail to Thee! 














MAMOULIAN—AN INTERPRETER OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


By ROUBEN GAVOOR 


Rouben Mamoulian, famed stage and 
screen director whose musical play “Oklo- 
homa” was the hit of Broadway, has been 
in love with his adopted country of Amer- 
ica ever since he was eight years of age. 
Since reading Bret Harte, O. Henry, and 
Mark Twain in Russian, America has al- 
ways held a great fascination for him. 
This love was strengthened by later ex- 
periences. As a student in Paris, he read 
a French illustrated weekly called Les 
Aventures de Buffalo Bill. Though he hap- 
pily reminisces over these adventures, even 
that did not fully prepare him until he 
was on board ship coming to America in 
1923. At one of the ship’s parties, young 
Mamoulian watched a man wearing a som- 
brero, entertaining the guests. His few 
earthy remarks had the audience in stitches. 
“TI thought, my God, what is this country 
I am coming to, where even a simple cow- 
boy is brilliant?” A year.or two later Mam- 
oulian learned that that “simple cowboy” 
was none other than Will Rogers. 

Unlike most emigres from distant lands 
whose opinions of American culture are 
likely to be unfavorable and _ ill-formed, 
Mamoulian has found rich native culture 
here. To him, American culture is panoramic 
and dynamic, because of the legends of the 
frontiers; the colorful songs and spirituals 
of the Negro; the picturesque and gallant 
cowboys; the salty and inspiring characters 
of history; the vigor, vitality, the driving 


force, good humor, and amiability of its 
citizens; its freedom of mind and spirit; its 
tolerant and human attitude; and demo- 
cratic institutions. To him the American 
culture represents the most astonishing phe- 
nomenon he has encountered. He has never 
been known to utter one disparaging word 
about his adopted country, not even in cas- 
ual conversation. This was substantiated by 
Mrs. Rapport, his secretary from 1934 to 
1942. It is no small wonder that Mamoulian 
doesn’t regard it unusual that an Armenian 
from Tiflis should play the role of interpre- 








Rouben Mamoulian 
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ter of Armenian folklore. He has played 
this role exceedingly well. Such master- 
pieces. of Americana as “Porgy”, “Porgy 
and Bess”, “Oklahoma!” and “Carousel”, 
all of which he directed for the Theatre 
Guild, reveal his profound understanding 
and a trueness of feeling for America and 
its people. 


In rare instances do Broadway producers: - 


feature the names of directors on theatre 
marquees. The Theatre Guild producers of 
“Oklahoma!” put Mamoulian’s name up in 
lights on the marquees of the St. James 
Theatre to the exclusion of the names of 
the stars. The Theatre Guild has been wise 
to have bestowed this honor upon Mamoul- 
ian. He has been one of the supporting pill- 
ars of the Theatre Guild for the past two 
decades. One critic has gone so far as to 
state that the “slow decline of the Theatre 
Guild since the success of ‘Porgy’ has coin- 
cided so neatly with the rapid rise of Mam- 
oulian that only ‘Oklahoma!’ put the Guild 
back in the big money.” 


Very few directors who have directed 
stage plays and motion pictures, have en- 
joyed greater and continuous success than 
Mamoulian. He receives a minimum fee of 
$150,000 for directing a picture, which gen- 
erally takes about ninety days to complete. 
His income from pictures and royalties 
from “Oklahoma!” and “Carousel” grossed 
him approximately $500,000 during 1947. 


S$ #£ & 


The road to success has not been an easy 
one for Mamoulian. He has journeyed long 
over many rough roads, but has managed 
to overcome obstacles. It is said of him 
that he conquers all opposition in Holly- 
wood, equally applicable to Broadway, by 
three methods: Firstly, during a conference 
he outpaces anybody, which seems to have 
an hypnotic effect upon his opponents; 
secondly, he smokes pungent cigars con- 
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stantly, the odor and smoke of which over- 
power the opponents ;, thirdly, he talks more 


,! effectively and writes longer and note per- 


suasive memoranda than any of his op- 


_ ponents. Since he gave up his legal books in 


favor of directing stage plays, he has been 
fighting for his ideas on the art form on 
the stage and later the movies. His ideas are 
still considered revolutionary. How did 
these innovations take root in his fertile 
mind? Let him explain: 

“The seed of my work was planted with- 
in me by a physics teacher in the Tiflis 
Gymnasium. In explaining sympathetic vi- 
brations, he told us that a regiment must 
break step while crossing a bridge, be- 
cause the rhythmic force of ‘in-step’ march- 
ing might cause the bridge to collapse. This 
set me thinking. If the sheer force of rhythm 
can destroy a great structure of con- 
crete and steel, there must be a power in 
rhythm that can be used constructively. 
From that time on, I determined to find out 
how to build rhythmically. My opportunity 
came when I was in charge of directing at 
the Eastman Theatre. We produced operas 
and operettas, all with a purely musical 
and rhythmic basis .... What we wanted 
was not conventional opera, in which the 
characters act to music or sing to acting, 
but a performance in which acting, dialog, 
dancing, and music should be so completely 
interdependent that no one element could 
reach the audience without all of the others. 
You can reach an audience emotionally with 
the music of ‘Carmen’ in concert form; you 
can reach an audience with a purely dra- 
matic performance of a Merimée story-this 
possibility of division is precisely what I 
wished to avoid. I wanted to tell the story 
through a fusion of arts, none of which 
would be expressive without the others... . 

“That Rochester performance was an ex- 
periment but it gave me the solution for my 
own working problem. Since then, my hob- 


by has been the complete integration of mu- 
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sic, rhythm, dramatic action, and dance into 
a whole that is emotionally greater than the 
sum of its individual parts! That policy is 
the motive force of ‘Porgy and Bess’, of 
‘Oklahoma!’, and of ‘Sadie Thompson’; also 
of the motion pictures ‘Love Me Tonight’, 
and the ‘Gay Desperado’. You ask how this 
is different from opera? The difference lies 
in the indivisibility of the contribution ele- 
ments. My aim is to work out a performance 
in which the acting alone would look a lit- 
tle queer, the music alone might sound a 
little queer, but in which the blending of 
music, acting, dialog, and rhythm (or danc- 
ing) produces a complete expressive all. 

“So far, alas, no ‘catchy’ name has been 
found for my rhythmically integrated the- 
atre. It is not drama, it is not opera, it is 
not ballet, it is not pure music . . The name 
will come, though—just as the form itself 
will develop into the complete theatre I en- 
visage for the future... .” 

Mamoulian’s new art form has proven 
effective both artistically and financially, and 
has nearly destroyed the old-fashioned type 
of musical shows. This innovation has been 
a great contribution in the staging of mus- 
icals. It is his fervent hope that young and 
imaginative directors will develop it more 
fully in the future. 


t * ae 


The new art form, or rhythmically in- 
tegrated musicals, is not the only contribu- 
tion he has made. He was the first screen 
director to introduce the mobile camera 
in a sound picture when he directed “Ap- 
plause” in 1928 at Paramount studio in 
Astoria, Long Island, starring Helen Mor- 
gan. In this same picture, he also used a 
multiple-channel sound track. Before then, 
talkies recorded only one sound at a time. 
Today sound technicians can produce as 
many as twenty-six channels of sound si- 
multaneously. At first, Adolph Zukor and 
Walter Wanger, Paramount executives, 


thought Mamoulian was mad. After view- 
ing the first few rushes, they congratulated 
the director and gave him carte-blanche on 
a platter. He was the first to get Gary 
Cooper out of the cowboy roles, and made 
a star of Sylvia Sidney by starring them in 
a gangster movie, “City Streets”, in 1931, 
his first in Hollywood. The scene in “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”, which starred Fred- 
ric March and Miriam Hopkins, where Dr. 
Jekyll slowly transformed himself into the 
ape-like Hyde is still considered one of the 
most horrifying and memorable scenes in 
any screen vehicle. For his magnificent por- 
trayal, March won his first Academy 
Award Oscar, and established Mamoulian 
as one of the few top-notch directors in 
Hollywood. In this same picture, Mamoul- 
ian accomplished another unheard of effect 
—the beat of impending doom that sounded 
throughout the picture. He produced this 
sound by having the sound camera record 
his own heartbeats after running up and 
down a flight of stairs. 

How did Mamoulian make Garbo laugh 
when she insisted that she could smile, 
chuckle, snicker, but NOT laugh? While 
directing her in “Queen Christina” with 
John Gilbert, Mamoulian had the cast dis- 
tort their faces into grotesque leers. Seeing 
this without warning, Garbo burst into a 
roar of spontaneous laughter, and the read- 
ied sound track recorded this undreamed 
of scene. Metro spent a quarter of a million 
dollars advertising the news that “Garbo 
laughs!” in “Queen Christina”. It was af- 
ter directing this picture that Garbo and 
Mamoulian took a trip together to Mexico, 
which gave the sharp-tongued rumor-mon- 
gers much to gossip about. The rumored 
romance proved unfounded. 

In “Gay Desperado”, starring Ida Lupino 
and Nino Martini, the painstaking director 
suffered a minor casualty. One important 
scene in the picture required that Miss 
Lupino smash a vase over Martini’s head. 
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Though the vase was thinly made of plaster, 
after lifting it, Miss Lupino refused, claim- 
ing it was too heavy. Martini, thinking of 
the safety of his skull, also protested. 


“Hit me with the vase”, Mamoulian or- 
dered Miss Lupino. She obeyed with pleas- 
ure, and crushed the vase to pieces over 
his head. Mamoulian, in a daze, staggered 
from the blow and fell to the floor. For a 
week he nursed a large bump on his head. 


Mamoulian is an expert on color which 
he uses to great advantage. He always car- 
ries a small trunk, filled with ribbons, 
scarves, shawls, fans, and artificial flowers 
in every color. This trunk he calls “my pal- 
ette”. In the beautiful technicolor film 
“Blood and Sand”, starring Tyrone Power 
and Linda Darnell, and “Song of Songs”, 
starring Marlene Dietrich, Mamoulian dis- 
played the value of color—to please the eye 
as well as to express mood. 

His technique in directing stage plays 
and musicals are uniquely a-la-Mamoulian 
in appeal and treatment. “Porgy”, a story 
full of Negro rhythm, gave him his first 
chance to experiment. Guild directors would 
drop in at rehearsals and find their new 
director waving a baton in a silent orches- 
tra pit, timing a stage full of actors who 
were snoring, hammering and making all 
kinds of noises. The Guild directors thought 
Mamoulian was crazy until opening night 
proved that ‘noise’ scene—starting with a 
gentle snore and working up to the sound of 
a whole community busy at living and 
working—was one of the play’s “most mem- 
orable moments”, so describes one writer. 
And this same writer goes on to say that 
the “perfect flowing rhythm of ‘Oklahoma!’ 
from the first scene where Aunt Eller is 
churning butter with a rhythmical thump, 
to the last, where she sits rocking back and 
forth in a rocking chair, between these two 
rhythmical cues ‘Oklahoma!’ never misses 
a beat.” In ‘Oklahoma! Mamoulian also 


had to transform the lady star, Celeste 
Holm, from a gentle person who had studied 
operatic singing into a bellowing earthy, 
frontier wench. “For the part”, recalls the 
star “it was necessary for me to bray. At 
first, I couldn't do it. But Mamoulian taught 
me to bray. Anyone who has heard his 
eloquent voice may doubt it, but he brayed 
and I imitated him. He brays beautifully.” 


Mamoulian kas displayed versatility in 
handling his actors and actresses. He has 
shown ballet dancers how to make an exit 
by doing a pirouette himself with all his 
six feet and 190 pounds. He has shown 
his he-man actors how to ride a horse. He 
even esumed the study of violin, which he 
had given up as a boy, in order to show 
Wililam Holden, whom he discovered and 
starred in “Golden Boy”, playing the part 
of a violinist, how to hold the instrument. 


Mamoulian shows sympathy not only to 
stars but extras as well. His feeling is that 
a good director must not overlook their 
importance to the success of a picture or a 
play. “The great problem with the extra”, 
explains Mamoulian in his suave manner, 
“is he is bored, and so his face looks blank, 
and then the camera catches this blankness. 
How to overcome this? The most serious 
element which is necessary to the screen 
is the audience. It makes a terrific difference 
to an actor whether it is a live audience or 
a dead camera watching him. Not only the 
extra but the star misses the stimulus of 
the audience. So I believe part of a di- 
rector’s job is to represent an audience, to 
give the actors the same sense of excitement 
an audience would give them. Therefore, 
I lecture everything to them.” 


* #* # 


One writer, who has been in close touch 
with the director, has made some pertinent 
pbservations. He ‘writes: “Unlike many 
movie directors, Mamoulian does not rage, 
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curse or explode at his charges. When a 
movie director curses, it is not always be- 
cause he has a fondness for obscenity. Many 
directors proceed on the assumption that 
it’s necessary to shock the screen actor into 
a state of high indignation in order to pro- 
duce enough emotion to register on a cam- 
era and sound track. 

“Mamoulian doesn’t give his actors the 
shock treatment. He awes them by ec- 
centricity and warms them with sympathy. 
He appears on the set in a fifty-dollar dark 
blue Homburg hat and a blue serge suit. 
During the first week of work on a new 
movie, he carries to tiie set a small leather 
case, containing ten relics which have re- 
ligious or historical associations, including 
a leaf from a rose bush near a cave in which 
St. Francis of Assisi once lived, a genuine 
Greek coin dating from the reign of Alex- 
ander the Great, a piece of loose stone from 
a floor on which St. Catherine of Sienna 
slept, and a piece of stone from the house in 
which Columbus was born. He believes 


that material objects acquire some of the’ 


strength) of the great personalities with 
whom they have been in contact, and that 
these relics, which he allows nobody else 
to touch, inspire him to higher, more in- 
tegrated thoughts.” This same writer goes 
on to say that “Mamoulian is also a pas- 
sionate collector of diverse objects. He col- 
lects leaves and flowers, and presses them 
under glass like a Victorian maiden aunt. 
He collects pipes from all countries of the 
world. He is an avid numismatist and pos- 
sesses thousands of old and unusual coins. 
He collects figurines, icons, crucifixes and 
saintly relics. He loves to haunt old churches 
in Mexico, European bazaars and second- 
hand shops in cities like New York or San 


Francisco.” 
eee 


Those who have been in close contact 
with Mamoulian and know him intimately 
cannot make up their minds about him. 


Some consider him a genius; some a poseur, 
and others simply a mad Armenian eccentric 
like his compatriot, William Saroyan. 


An actor recently had remarked, “You 
know what he and his wife, Azadia, do? 
They sit up till four o’clock in the morning 
and play chess! Did you ever hear anything 
like that?” One producer, on the other 
hand, giving his opinion of Mamoulian, had 
said: “You know what? He reads all the 
time, books!” 


Call him a genius, call him a mad Ar- 
menian eccentric, call him anything you 
please, but the fact remains that America 
and the rest of the world could use more 
men of Mamoulian’s calibre. 


Though he was born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, life, nevertheless, has not al- 
ways been sparkling champagne. He has 
constantly struggled to achieve his goal 
and the end is not yet! 

Rouben Zachary Mamoulian (he has a 
middle name but seldom uses it) was born 
on October 8, 1897, in Tiflis, the great 
cosmopolitan capital of Georgia in the Cau- 
casus region. Before he was ten, he was 
speaking Armenian, Georgian, and Russian. 
He spoke Russian in school, Georgian when 
he went to visit his grandmother, and Ar- 
menian at home. Later on he added French, 
Italian, Spanish, German and English to 
his repertoire, and speaks all of them vi- 
vidly and correctly. His English is better 
than idiomatic and his pronunciation is 
distinct—sometimes with full dramatic qual- 
ity, such as, “who is who” instead of 
“whooz-hoo,” when speaking of being in- 
cluded in both the British and American 
Who’s Who. 

Mamoulian’s family was well to do as 
were most of the Armenians in Tiflis. They 
practically controlled the commerce, indus- 
try and banking institutions of this impor- 
tant metropolis. The elder Mamoulian was 
the president of a bank in Tiflis, and a 
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former colonel in the Czar’s cavalry. Rou- 
ben’s mother was quite active in the Ar- 
menian theatre movement, and continues to 
be among the Armenian Americans in Los 
Angeles. It was her wish to become an 
actress but she was forced to compromise, 
because her parents and husband strenu- 
ously objected. After completing his school- 
ing in Lycée Montaigne in Paris, and the 
Russian Gymnasium in Tiflis, young Mam- 
oulian matriculated in the University of 
Moscow as a law student and received his 
law degree. This was his father’s request. 
While still in law school, Vachtangoff, a 
disciple of Stanislavsky, of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, was scouting for talent among the 
University students. One of the students to 
be picked was Rouben. He began to attend 
evening drama classes in writing, rehearsing 
and directing at the Moscow Art Theatre 
studio. The lure of the stage, coupled with 
his native talent in this art, turned him 
away from briefs and legal procedures. 


By sheer accident he missed the Russian 
revolution while visiting a sister in London, 
who had married an Englishman. It was 
his intention also to canvass the theatrical 
situation while there. While still in London 
the Bolshevik revolution broke out, and his 
family was reduced overnight to poverty. 
Whenever he mentions the trip, Mamoulian 
invariably pauses to crush another cliché 
concerning the Armenians. 


“An Armenian cannot pass quietly from 
one place to another without having it said 
that he is fleeing. I did not flee. I simply 
went to visit my sister!” 


In London, his chance came when an 
English producer gave him his initial op- 
portunity to co-direct the “Beating on the 
Door”. The play concerned a group of 
tortured Russian characters. It was an ar- 
tistid success. By directing other plays, 
Mamoulian built for himself a good reputa- 
tion, which reached the ears of George 


Eastman, the Kodak magnate and patron of 
the musical arts, who was in London at the 
time. At the invitation of Eastman, Mam- 
culian came to America in 1923 to direct 
operas and operettas at the newly organized 
National American Opera Company in Ro- 
chester, New York. He remained there three 
years as director of the Opera Company 
and of the Eastman Theatre School, and 
gained much needed experience after put- 
ting some of his theories into practice. With 
complete faith in himself, in his art form, 
and brimming over with enthusiasm, he in- 
vaded Broadway. He succeeded in seeing 
all the important producers, but was unable 
to secure a job. Those were trying days for 
him, and he reminiscently states: 


“George Abbott was kind enough to give 
me some advice. He said: ‘With a name like 
Mamoulian, you'll never get anywhere. You 
ought to change your name. For instance, 
there’s a car called the Marmon. Why not 
change your name to Marmon? Sounds 
much much better.” Contrary to this well 
meant advice, Mamoulian kept on plugging. 
He finally gained an entré with ‘the three’ of 
the Theatre Guild directors-Lawrence Lang- 
ner, Theresa Helburn and Philip Moeller. 
Their reaction to him was negative, claim- 
ing that he was not the type to direct Amer- 
ican plays. His persuasiveness lowered their 
resistance. They gave him a job as a teacher 
in the Guild School at a salary of seventy- 
five dollars a week. They: expected him to 
handle Chekhov, Gorki, Strindburg or 
Ibsen, but the energetic Mamoulian put 
forth his strength to prove that he could 
direct an American play. The young di- 
rector selected for his vehicle ‘Clarence’ 
and ‘Seven. Keys to Baldpate’ to put on with 
the Guild students. Unfortunately, the busy 
Guild directors failed to witness the plays. 
Their indifference compelled him to haunt 
their offices until they promised to come 
to a special matinee. 
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Mamoulian chose “Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate” for the special performance. “The 
three” bosses arrived late and announced 
that they could stay only a short time, but 
stayed to the end of the play. “After 
that they gave me ‘Porgy’”, he says rever- 
ently and triumphantly. It was a trying 
moment for him, the memory of which still 
causes him pain. 


Before directing “Porgy”, he spent a 
week in Charleston, S.C. among the Negro 
to get local color and atmosphere. “Porgy” 
was a great success. Since then, he has been 
climbing one rung after the other to greater 
artistic heights, both on Broadway from 
1926 on and in Hollywood from 1931. 


There is one very important event in 
Mamoulian’s crowded life which has inten- 
tionally been left out to the last. That’s his 
married life. Very few people expected him 
to walk to the altar, but he surprised every 
one when in 1945 he married Azadia New- 
man, descendant of an old Quaker family, 
a prominent and highly paid society por- 
trait painter. It was her second marriage 
and his first. He was not only impressed 
by Miss Newman’s art, but by her rare 
beauty. He is deeply in love with her in a 
romantic way—the kind he’ll never allow in 
his productions. For their first anniversary, 
he presented her with a morocco-bound 
volume stamped “the book of you”, con- 
taining the best photographs of her, selected 
from thousands he had taken during the 
year. Each picture accompanied a brief 
poem composed by him. 

The Mamoulians live in a Spanish style 
white house in Beverly Hills. They are 
seldom seen at high Hollywood night clubs, 
nor do they attend elaborate Hollywood 
parties. Such trivialities have no attraction 


for them. They prefer to spend their even- 
ings at home quietly, playing chess, listen- 
ing to symphonies of great masters and 
reading books. 


The director’s latest picture is “Summer 
Holiday”, starring Mickey Rooney and 
Marilyn Maxwell, which has not been re- 
leased as yet. This screen vehicle is a mus- 
ical version of Eugene O’Neill’s “Ah, Wil- 
derness!” From the start of this picture, 
the taskmaster faced two difficulties. Mic- 
key Rooney, upon learning Mamoulian was 
going to be the director, told a friend: “I 
got a little worried because I heard you 
have to watch your step with him.” 

When rehearsals started, the painstaking 
director felt Rooney‘s distrust. He had seen 
Rooney’s double-talk technique. One morn- 
ing on the set, Mamoulian called Rooney 
to one side and said to him: “I don’t think 
we ought to frammis on the partisans be- 
trous takes or even ouvrez la fenétre.” 
Rooney, realizing that Mamoulian could 
match him in double-talk, was won over 
to his side, and from then on put implicit 
trust in the director. 


In the same picture, Mamoulian wanted 
to transform a bar-room scene into a beauti- 
ful ball-room scene which the main low 
feminine character visions while drinking 
heavily in the bar-room. Arthur Freed, the 
producer, considered it too daring an ex- 
periment and refused to approve the se- 
quence, insisting that such symbolic hand- 
ling of the scene would be over the heads 
of the average movie goer. Arguments en- 
sued between the two in Freed’s office. 
Mamoulian suddenly stopped pacing. 

“There is an unusual shade of blue in 
that painting”, Mamoulian remarked cut- 
tingly. 

“There is no blue in that!” challenged 
the producer, a collector of modern art. 

Upon careful examination, Mamoulian 
proved to be correct. 

“T don’t know how you ever saw it, Rou- 
ben”, the producer admitted sheepishly, 
“the blue is so mixed in with black and 
grays.” 
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Mamoulian kept silent, but lighted a 
cigar then puffed a pungent cloud smoke 
in the producer’s face. 

“And now,” Mamoulian said softly but 
triumphantly, “we do the scene the way I 
want it done, yes?” 

The smoke of the pungent cigar nearly 
choked the producer, but he managed to 
utter in a low voice, “Yes, Rouben.” 


Mamoulian’s versatility is not confined 
to the screen and the theatre, as is the case 
of some Hollywood and theatre people. He 
is an effective platform speaker and an in- 
teresting conversationalist, and is well 
versed on varied subjects, including his- 
tory, economics, current world conditions, 
electronics, botany, physiognomy, graph- 
ology, literature, music, painting, and the 
future American art. 


After a quarter century of :liresting 
twenty-one stage plays and fifteer pictures, 
all artistically and painstakingly executed, 
Mamoulian shows no sign of letting up. The 
noted stage and screen director has been 
in New York since September 17, 1948, 


and plans to stay there a while. Freed from 
his Hollywood ties for the time being Mam- 
oulian has found a theatrical producing firm 
with Albert Lewis to launch “Three 
Wishes”, a dramatization of an unpublished 
novel by Charles O’Neil. The play deals 
with some Irish immigrants who went to 
Georgia in 1895 to establish themselves as 
horse traders. Currently, Mamoulian, with 
the cooperation of Charles Heidt, the pro- 
ducer, is concentrating on “Leaf and 
Bough” by Joseph Hayes. 

This modest and friendly human dynamo 
is seldom bored, not even with people who 
harass him with the question of whether 
or not he knows the other Armenian Wil- 
liam Saroyan, who also, in some degree, 
has revitalized the American stage with his 
imaginative, unconventional plays. 

The key to Mamoulian’s remarkable 
achievement is found in having faith in his 
native ability, in his art, in the rich cultural 
inheritance from his mother country, and 
faith in his adopted country. He has done 
well by America, and America has done 
well by him. 
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MEMOIRS 
Part IV 
By REUBEN DARBINIAN 
37. had already moved from our hotel to our 
The Orloffs new hut. And while my wife daily impor- 


We were still living in the hotel when my 
wife and I met Dr. Orloff, the physician of 
whom the Jew at the Tereschenskaya Sta- 
tion had told us. He gave us a cordial re- 
ception, introduced us to his wife and daugh- 
ters, entertained us warmly, and asked us to 
visit them often. 

—Our doors are always open to you, he 
said at parting, shaking warmly both our 
hands. I am ready to assist you in every 
way if you decide to stay in Crolevetz. I 
repeat, it’s far better to wait here than to 
risk crossing through the fire. 

Dr. Orloff was the director of a hospital 
for contagious diseases. During the war he 
had served in the army and now he had 
been settled down in this town for one year. 
Aside from his post with the hospital, he 
had an extensive local practice. He had a 
well furnished home consisting of five rooms. 
He lived a generous, hospitable life. His 
wife was an agreeable and charming house- 
wife. His eldest daughter was a student 
and quite proficient at the piano. The at- 
mosphere of the home was intimate and 
warm. One felt spiritually refreshed in 
such a gay, happy, and harmonious family 
which could only provoke irreproachable 
envy. When we were returning to our hotel, 
my wife and I felt we had discovered a veri- 
table kindred family in this strange place. 

A week passed after our first visit. We 


turned me to call on the Orloffs, something 
always came up to prevent our going. But 
when our peasant girl told us about the 
Soviet order affecting all those in Bolshevik 
service, we decided to call on the Orloffs and 
verify the disquieting news. At the last 
moment, my wife feeling ill, I was obliged to 
call on them aione. 


When I entered, I found Mrs. Orloff 
seated and crying. Standing before her, 
her older daughter was trying to comfort 
her. The Doctor was not around. Every- 
thing in the house was topsy turvy. Inside 
the reception room was a pile of suit cases. 

—What has happened? Why are you 
crying? I asked, greatly surprised and 
moved. 

The Bolsheviks have conscripted my hus- 
band. No matter how hard we tried, we 
failed. But that’s not the most important 
thing. They are forcing us to separate, 
leave our home, our entire property, a8 
hostage, and proceed to Moscow. 

—What do you mean by hostage, what 
hostage? 

—My husband will soon come and tell 
you everything. He is now with the chief 
physician of the Red Army Division. It’s 
his last attempt, and perhaps he may suc- 
ceed in reversing the order. 

At that moment Dr. Orloff came in, rather 
sad and very depressed. When he saw me 
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he exclaimed: “Do you see what they have 
done to us all of a sudden? They have 
ruined our home and want to separate us.” 


The lady, who until that moment had 
somewhat quieted down, resumed her 
crying. It was plain now that the Doctor’s 
mission had failed, but to quiet his wife, 
he gave vague answers to her questions. 
When she stepped into the kitchen, the Doc- 
tor turned to me and said: 


“The Bolsheviks’ remnants of Division N 
have arrived in Crolevetz. They are in 
panicky retreat. In three or four days 
there will not be a trace of the Bolsheviks 
here.” 


“Thank God,” I exclaimed joyfully, “is 
that a reason to be sad?” 


“No, I too would rejoice like you if like 
you I could stay here. But my position 
is entirely different. From Poltava to Grole- 
vetz, out of 57 physicians who accompanied 
Division N, only two are left, the rest having 
gone over to the Volunteers (Denikin’s 
army). Physicians serving in the Red 
Army who come in contact with the Volun- 
teers become deserters and join the latter. 
It is in order to halt this epidemic of flights 
that the Bolsheviks recently have adopted 
the practice of holding hostages. Thus, 
if physicians desert to the enemy, their in- 
nocent families are executed. There is now 
such a shortage of doctors in the Red Army 
that all physicians have been called to serv- 
ice with very few exceptions. I myself 
am to join Division N, and all my efforts 
to insure the safety of my family were in 
vain. Only a little while ago the Chief 
Physician of Division N showed me Trot- 
sky’s order according to which all military 
commanders will be executed if they fail to 
banish all physicians’ families into the in- 
terior as hostages. If I were sure that the 
Volunteers would not kill me and my family, 
I would not hesitate a moment to desert to 
their side. But we have had some terrible 


news from reliable sources about Jewish po- 
groms staged by Volunteer forces. Such a 
pogrom which took place in Konotop only 
three days ago was reported to us by two 
Jewish escapees who arrived here today. 
Konotop is only 40 versts from here. I hate 
the Bolsheviks, still, I have no faith in Deni- 
kin or his army. You non-Jews have no 
conception of the tragic condition of the 
Jews these days, especially of the Jewish 
intellectuals. Both the Bolsheviks and Deni- 
kin inspire us only with terror and disgust. 
Ah, if only I could flee from Russia, far far 
away, never to hear the roar of the cannon, 
never to live under this dread terror, to be 
freed, freed forever from thie nightmare.” 

The only concession the Chief Physician 
of Division N had made to Dr. Orloff was 
to order a private box car for the transpor- 
tation of the latter’s family to Moscow. 
These had to leave the next day, early in 
the morning, while Orloff himself would 
leave in the evening, together with the rem- 
nants of the Division, entirely in another 
direction. I left him without waiting for 
tea, promising him my wife and I would 
see him off the next day. 

The next morning my wife and I went to 
bid them farewell. They had already moved 
their effects to the station and they them- 
selves were ready to follow. After a few 
minutes of conversation, I bade this good 
family a fond farewell. I did not accom- 
pany them to the station in order to avoid 
the attention of the Bolsheviks. My wife, 
however, did accompany them, and four 
hours later returned with brimming eyes. 

—Did you see them off?.I asked her. 

— Yes, but it is doubtful if the poor dears 
will ever reach their destination. There 
were quite a number of Red troops at the 
station and they were quite disorderly. 
Many of them were drunk and openly swore 
at the Jews. They threatened the Orloffs 
right before my eyes that they would settle 
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their score on the way. “Damned Jews,” 
they shouted at them, “you have looted our 
brothers and now you want to get away with 
your loot. Wait and see what all we will 
do to you.” Dr. Orloff appealed to the mili- 
tary commissar to restrain his troops but 
the commissar himself was afraid of those 
beasts. At the station there were rumors 
that a bandit company of Red Army troops 
awaited at Briansk to attack the trains, to 
seize all the Jews, and massacre them. 


A few hours later the remnants of Red 
Army Division N were retreating through 
our street. I watched their disorderly ranks 
from behind the curtain of our window and 
suddenly noticed Dr. Orloff, seated on a 
horse, head bent low, passing before our 
hut. What must have been his thoughts 
and feelings as he accompanied these men 
who to him were no different than bandits 
and who had nothing in common with him! 
Men whom he hated with all the essence of 
his soul! How happy was this family in 
the warm atmosphere of its home only a 
week ago! And now? And now that happy 
nest was wrecked. Now he was brutally 
separated from his beloved family, and he 
knew not if he would ever again see his 
wife and children! 


38. 


Days of Anxious Waiting 

A few days after the departure of the 
Orloffs the roar of the cannons stopped. 
However, General Denikin’s Volunteers 
were slow in arriving and our period of 
waiting reached its height of tension. An 
ominous depressing silence descended over 
our village. Suddenly, one day we heard 
that fleeing Bolshevik commissars were re- 
turning to the battlefront, soon to be fol- 
lowed by fresh Red divisions, with a view 
to bolstering up the Crolevetz front, if not 
actually taking the offensive. 

These disturbing news were soon sup- 
ported by the facts. The greater part of the 
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new divisions passed along our street, im 
front of our window, and we could-view’ 
the whole thing from behind the curtains. 
The staff of one division bivouaced in front 
of our house. in those very days the son 
of our landlady returned from the Kiev 
front with the news that his regiment, un- 
able to resist Denikin’s attack, had partially 
surrendered and partially dispersed, while 
he, an officer of the Red Army, had fled to 
Crolevetz to his mother. According to his 
information, on August 31 Denikin’s main 
forces had entered Ukrainia’s capital Kiev, 
while the Soviet government of Ukrainia 
had fled to Chernigov. A small vanguard 
of Denikin’s army occupied the other side 
of the Seym River, 8—12 versts from Cro- 
levetz, while the other side of the river 
was being fortified by the Bolsheviks with 
a view of taking the offensive and to re- 
occupy neighboring Konotop and Bakh- 
mach both of which were of high strategic 
importance. 

This information was soon confirmed by 
other sources with the arrival of troop 
trains from Moscow, together with the lat- 
est copies of Pravda and Izvestia, as well 
as a special bulletin issued by the high com- 
mand of the 14th Army. 

Our condition grew worse, especially with 
the arrival of the “Special Services” of the 
14th Army which restricted its activity to 
searches, arrests, and executions in our 
little town. Any one who looked suspicious 
in the eyes of the Bolsheviks was arrested 
and shot without much ado. Not only did 
they enter the homes, but they made ar- 
rests freely in the streets. One had to be 
exceedingly careful, and this was the rea- 
son why it was unsafe for us to be seen in 
the streets. Meanwhile it became apparent 
that it would be difficult to get out of 
Crolevetz soon, and that we would be ob- 
liged to stay there longer than we had 
contemplated. Unfortunately, our funds - 
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were fast giving out, as well as my wife's 
and Ivan Grigorich’s patience. 

—How long are we going to wait here,— 
they kept asking—We made a mistake in 
staying behind; we should have gone on to 
Konotop. Had we done so, we would be 
free now. 

They blamed me for being the cause 
of staying behind, and I constantly tried to 
quiet their fears, saying: 

—Don’t despair so soon. Sooner or later 
the Bolsheviks will retreat. Only strategic 
considerations are holding General Denikin 
on the other side of the Seym. When he 
completes his operations on the important 
fronts, he will resume his offensive on this 
front too. It is impossible that this fight 
will end in a Bolshevik victory. The forward 
strides of the Volunteer army, and espec- 
ially General Mamontov’s herioc raid 
have so demoralized the Bolshevik flank 
that their retreat is inevitable. If nothing 
else, at least Trotsky’s speeches and articles, 
despite their boastful tone, indicate that 
they are already panicky. 

—I agree with you,—Ivan Grigorich 
would say,—that in the end the Bois!.evixs 
w.ll be defeated and will retreat. But when 
wili that come? That’s the thing which in- 
terests us just now. If their retreat should 
come a few months later, what will happen 
te us? Have you ever thought of that? 

~—yYes, of course, I have thought of that 
too. But the nature and the course of the 
fight at the present moment lead me to 
believe that the end is not a matter of 
months or even weeks; it’s perhaps a mat- 
ter of days. 

—God grant that it were so. But I can- 
not wait. The serious condition of my 
family compels me to hasten to their help. 
At all events, it was not a wise thing that 
we stayed here. 

—Dear Ivan Grigorich. I firmly believe 
that soon, very soon we will get out 
of this tight spot. 


—How can I believe it when the Bol- 
sheviks are again advancing, and have oc- 
cupied Konotop and Bakhmk? I see no 
basis of optimism at least just now. 

—Yes, but there are already indications 
that things are not well with the iécishe- 
viks. Today our landlady’s son said there 
were persistent rumors that the Volunteers 
have reoccupied Bakhmach. You will see 
that the Bolshevik staff will admit this in 
a day or two. 

Such conversations were a common thing 
every day. 

The chief cause of my wife’s despair was 
the deplorable condition of our funds, 

—If we should be forced to stay here 
a few months,—she often repeated,—we 
will die of starvation and the cold. 

To procure food, we were obliged to sell 
our clothing and linen one after another. 
We saved only the absolutely necessary 
articles without which we could not do. By 
such sales, we set aside a saving fund of 
4,000 rubles which we decided to use for 
traveling expenses. Naturally, we were 
forced to cut down all unnecesary expenses. 
At times we carried this parsimony to ex- 
cess, denying ourselves even food. 

In the initial stages when it was no great 
risk to step out into the streets, often, very 
early in the morning, Ivan Grigorich and I 
hastened to the market place to buy some 
potatoes, beans, peas, fruit and milk. Of 
these provisions our landlady prepared our 
meals, but when conditions worsened and 
it was dangerous for us to venture outside, 
we stopped going to the market place, and 
our landlady and my wife made the pur- 
chases. There was a time when we even 
avoided venturing out of our house. For 
days we stayed in our rooms, whiling away 
the time in reading or indulging in conver- 
sation. We had brought along a few books, 
but when we were through reading these, a 
young lady whose acquaintance we had 
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made through the Orloffs, supplied us with 
fresh books. 


She was from Kharkov, a school teacher 
who had fled from the Bolsheviks, now serv- 
ing with some Bolsheviks in the town. She 
maintained friendly ties with the commis- 
sars and often supplied us with important 
information, military or political, which 
often proved true. When we were tired of 
reading, we kept dreaming, or indulging in 
a conversation, or, standing behind the cur- 
tain we watched the goings on in the street 
which were often interesting and based on 
which we deduced the latest news. 


Being the immediate flank of the battle- 
field, our street instantly reflected the events 
on the scene. Companies of troops, leaving 
their positions, would come to the town and 
pick the best looking houses in which to 
rest. New companies advanced to the front. 
Military and political commissars were con- 
stantly on the march, carrying to the front 
ammunition and food supplies. We drew 
conclusions from all these movements. We 
also observed the movements of the staff 
which was quartered in front of our house. 
We took note of the faces and the gestures 
of all Bolshevik troops who passed by our 
house. And we made all kinds of deduc- 
tions from these observations. These de- 
ductions, true, often proved imaginary, but 
as frequently they proved to be correct. 


My wife who was always doubtful of our 
conclusions or suppositions, driven by her 
despair, sometimes went to consult a fortune 
teller woman in order to hear a comforting, 
word. The latter was an illiterate, but 
shrewd Polish woman who three years be- 
fore, during the war, had come to this town 
and had made a name, as well as a con- 
siderable fortune, by her predictions. She 
lived in one of the best looking houses in 
Crolevetz where she practiced her trade 
freely and without molestation. People of 
all ranks, whether peasants or educated men, 


went to see her for consultation, not ex- 
cluding the Bolshevik commissars who were 
curious to learn the outcome of the battles. 
The whole town of Crolevetz knew her pre- 
diction that the Bolsheviks would flee, but 
would return in a few months. To my wife 
she had predicted that in less than one 
month the road would be opened before us 
and that we would safely reach our home. 


39. 


The Flight of the Bolsheviks 


It was the last days of September (1919). 
We had been in Crolevetz for six weeks. 
The battlefront, seemingly, was stationary, 
with the Bolsheviks strengthening their po- 
sitions perceptibly. Bakhmach which was 
70 versts from our place changed hands 
several times. This led us to think Denikin’s 
forces were not strong enough to inflict a 
decisive blow on the fate of the front. 


Ivan Grigorich began to lose his com- 
posure and was in complete despair. It was 
obvious that he could no longer remain in 
Crolevetz. It seemed to him his situation 
was hopeless and that he would be unable 
to escape death unless he made a quick 
getaway. He decided to leave the place at 
all cost. He was of course reluctant to sep- 
arate from us and take to the road all by 
himself. A few times he tried to convince 
me to join him, but when he failed in his 
effort, he tried to convince my wife. Seeing 
we would be left alone, the latter gave in, 
and with tearful eyes begged me to join 
Ivan Grigorich. 

I pointed out to my wife that Grigorich’s 
step was pure adventure and that neither 
he nor we had permission to go to the front, 
or try to pass, through it, that if we were 
caught we would surely be shot as spies. 
The same was true of his other plan of 
escaping by train as far as the Seym river 
and from thereon continue southward sec- 
retly. I told her we were not bound te 
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follow the foliy of Ivan Grigorich. After 
quieting her, I again repaired to Grigorch’s 
room in a last effort to dissuade him from 
his mad design. I found him in the midst 
of packing up his belongings. 

—Is your decision final then? I asked 
him. 

—Yes, as you see. 

—But don’t you see what a risk you are 
taking? You have no Soviet papers and 
they can easily shoot you as a spy. 

—I know very well all that, but is my 
staying behind any less risky? They may 
arrest and shoot us any day, or any night, 
as suspects right here. It’s better to make a 
desperate try for freedom, rather than to 
endure this awful suspense. Our arguing 
is in vain; I cannot convince you, nor can 
you convince me. It’s better we didn’t talk 
about it any more. 

The next day, very early in the morning 
he set out. That day was a day of mourn- 
ing for us. My wife and I were silent, each 
thinking of the desperation of our position. 
The spectre of death seemed to hover over 
us. We had no other recourse except to sub- 
mit to our fate. 

Late that evening, as we were getting 
ready to retire, suddenly there was a gentle 
knock on our door. The landlady went to 
open it and as she did so I heard my name. 
For a moment I was terrified, thinking they 
had come to arrest me. I was racking my 
brains where to hide when suddenly the 
young lady of our acquaintance came in to 
tell us that Denikin’s army was on the 
march, had occupied Konotop, had crossed 
the Seym, and was advancing toward Cro- 
levetz, while the Bolsheviks were in panicky 
flight. 

Our joy knew no bounds and that night 
we could not sleep a wink. Before our win- 
dow we could see the continuous tramping 
of the retreating Bolshevik troops, running 
pell mell. In the morning Ivan Grigorich 
returned home. Only a miracle had saved 


him. He had been seized by the Bolsheviks 
near the Seym, and being unable to pro- 
duce any identification papers, he had been 
arrested as a spy, and would have been 
shot, were it not for the sudden panicky 
retreat which offered him his chance to 
make his escape. 

He had scarcely finished his story when 
one of our Russian neighbors stepped in to 
tell us that the Red troops were looting 
and massacring the Jews of Crolevetz, how 
they forced their way into the homes, raped 
the women, looted, and killed the inmates. 
He had seen it with his own eyes. We peeped 
out from behind the window curtains and 
saw that his story was true. We saw a com- 
pany of Red troops forcing into a Jewish 
home: opposite ours. With bated breath 
we waited to see what would happen. We 
heard piercing screams and piteous cries 
for help, some revolver shots, a pandemon- 
ium, and then silence. Finally the troops 
filed out dragging their sacks filled with 
various articles. They crossed to our side 
of the street and forced our house which 
was locked from the inside. Inside the yard 
they saw my wife who just then had stepped 
out of the room, and taking her for a Jew- 
ess, they wanted to lay hands on her, but 
just then our landlady arrived on the scene 
and heroically defied them, swearing at 
them and shouting: 

—You godless, get out of here, there are 
no Jews here. Out, you scoundrels. 

And indeed it was astonishing to see how 
these soldiers who only a moment before 
were running amuck now turned tail and 
left the place without uttering a word. They 
were scarcely gone when two terrified Jew- 
ish youths jumped over the adjoining fence 
into our yard, fleeing from beasts in human 
form. We decided to close the gate of our 
yard in order to prevent Red intruders. A 
few companies of Red troops tried to force 
the gate, but failing, they shouted, swore, 
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beat against the door, and threatened, and 
finally withdrew. 


40. 


The Volunteers Enter the Town 


The panicky Red troops kept retreating 
incessantly and we spent the whole day in 
terror. These intoxicated soldiers could eas- 
ily have robbed and killed us taking us for 
Jews. No one was in the streets except those 
mad murderers. The Soviet rulers had fled 
the town, leaving behind only this riff raff 
who, deserted by their commissars, wan- 
tonly robbed and destroyed whatever they 
found on their way. But toward evening, 
these too disappeared and again an ominous 
silence fell on the street. Presently, two 
mounted soldiers, sword in hand, broke the 
silence, rushing in our direction. 

—See, see, the horsemen have epaulettes, 
they must be Volunteers,— exclaimed Gri- 
gorich ecstatically. 

His keen eyes had espied the epaulettes 
from the distance. When the horsemen were 
quite close to our house, we saw that they 
were real epaulettes. There could no longer 
be any doubt that they were Volunteers, 
namely, Denikin’s soldiers. In less than 
half an hour we saw a company of horse- 
men advancing toward us from a direction 
of the street which we least expected. 

—It’s a Volunteer company, see, all 
have epaulettes,—again exclaimed Ivan 
Grigorich who was now completely trans- 
figured from joy. 

The residents of the town who had been 
shut up in their rooms all day, now stepped 
out and joyfully welcomed the Volunteers. 
There was not a Jew among them. The 
Volunteer company, scarcely one hundred, 
marched on singing a gay tune whose re- 
frain ran something like “Death to the 
Reds.” The company was led by a hand- 
some young officer, sword in hand, who was 
delightfully greeted by a group of women 


in front of our cottage. The officer res- 
ponded to their greeting and with a mis-. 
chievous twinkle in his eye asked: 

—Did those Jewish commissars torture 
you much? 

The women agreed in unison. 

—Now you can rest easy,—came the re- 
treating voice of the officer. 

Both the disposition and the smallness 
of the Volunteer force were revealing to us, 
and as if by way of reassurance Ivan Gri- 
gorich hastened to comment: 

—It seems this is but a reconnoitering 

party. 
—But where has it ever been seen that 
a mere reconnoitering party will enter a 
city only yesterday occupied by the enemy 
with such carefree song and laughter?—I 
exclaimed. 

Ivan Grigorich could not restrain him- 
self from following the company and when 
he returned he told us the following: 

—The company came to a halt at the 
square for a brief rest and to feed the 
horses. Soon they were surrounded by a 
curious crowd. The officer and the soldiers 
dismounted and began to question the by- 
standers. The officer was the chief inter- 
rogator. 

—Was there at least one Russian among 
those damned commissars? he asked. 

—No, how could there be one?—spoke 
one of the crowd, led more by a desire to 
say something pleasing to the officer, rather 
than to tell the truth,— they all were Jews. 
They all persecuted our Orthodox brothers. 
Thank God, now that you are here we can 
breathe a little more easily. 

—Was there at least one Jew among their 
soldiers? the officer again asked. 

—Not one of them, but as to the com- 
missars, as Many as you want; they were 
all Jews. 

—And what is that? asked the officer, 
noticing a wooden pulpit in the center of 
the square. 
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—That’s where they delivered their 
speeches during meetings. 

—Tear’m down, clean them up,—roared 
the officer with bloodshot eyes,—enough 
of those speeches; they’ve sold our father- 
land to the enemy with those speeches. 
They have ruined our army with those 
speeches. They have corrupted and debased 
our people with those speeches. After this 
not another speech. Hereafter, this is the 
only thing which will work,—the officer con- 
cluded, wielding the whip in his hand,— we 
will bring you to your senses with the whip. 
The whip is chastening, the only effective 
weapon for the likes of you. 

—Didn’t the officer say anything about 
the political aims of the Volunteer army? 
I asked, after I had painfully listened to 
Grigorich’s recital,—didn’t the officer hand 
out any flier or issue any statement ex- 
plaining the Volunteer army’s political plat- 
form? 

—No fliers nor any statement. Besides, 
there’s no need of it. Isn’t everything per- 
fectly plain? We must massacre, annihilate 
the Jews and the Reds, and save Russia. 
Every Russian instinctively understands 
that. 


41, 


The Bandits of Shouba 


The Volunteer company did not spend 
the night in Crolevetz and disappeared, 
leaving the inhabitants of the town in com- 
plete uncertainty. There was no authority, 
nor safety of life aud property. It was a 
most uneasy and trying night. Unknown 
stragglers twice knocked on our window. 
then the door, demanding to open, but we 
refused to open, nor showed any sign of 
life. After a futile attempt to force the door, 
they waited a while, then went away. The 
next morning we learned that a certain 
notorious bandit named Shouba who op- 
erated in the vicinity, had come out of his 
lair by night, some 10 versts distance from 


our town, had looted the skirting houses 
cf Crolevetz and massacred the Jews. 

People had woven a glowing legend 
around the name of this Shouba. They said 
he was a maimed soldier who had lost his 
both legs in the war. He lived in his home 
village which was not far from us, had two 
brothers who likewise were veterans and 
who were his mainstay. Through them he 
had rallied around himself a band of 20-25 
braves who loved adventure, excitement and 
loot. In peacetime Shouba lived with his 
brothers in his paternal home where he en- 
joyed the esteem and sympathy of the en- 
tire village, because it was his habit to 
share all his booty with the villagers. His 
band was kept busy in constant raids on 
travelers whom they robbed. As a result, 
the neighboring forest was virtually closed 
to strangers and only the townsmen of 
Shouba were permitted to enjoy free travel. 

Neither the Germans nor the Ukrainian 
national government had been able to cap- 
ture this band although whole divisions had 
been deployed against them. Apparently 
the neighboring villagers were with Shouba 
and gave him shelter when he was hard 
pressed. At the beginning of the Revolution 
Shouba’s band had grown with the enlist- 
ment of many deserters, until now it num- 
bered in hundreds. It made successful at- 
tacks on fleeing divisions, seized their arms 
and ammunition, their horses, carriages and 
their food supply. Often these looted sol- 
diers joined Shouba’s band, swelling its 
numbers. Eventually the band got so strong 
that it staged raids on neighboring towns 
and villages. 

The raid on Crolevetz that night was one 
of these which effected only the outskirts 
of the town and did not touch us who, 
fortunately, lived in the center. 

In his raids Shouba always led his band, 
mounted on his steéd. Despite the loss of 
his two legs, Shouba was an amazingly 
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skillful rider and enjoyed a great fame and 
charm in the entire region. Ordinarily, the 
people refused to supply recruits to the 
Bolshevik army, relying on Shouba who 
was always ready and willing to accept 
the deserters or those persecuted by the 
government. One of his favorite sports was 
staging Jewish pogroms, a thing which ma- 
terially contributed to his popularity. 

It should be noted that in those days 
there were numerous bandit bands like 
Shouba’s roaming the country. Some of 
these were political, although they lacked 
a clear cut political platform. Frequently, 
they freely mixed their monarchistic pre- 
dilections with their anarchistic tendencies. 
During the civil fights in Ukrainia they in- 
variably sided with those forces which op- 
posed the government, or the ruling power, 
thereby enhancing their popularity. 

The strongest among these was the band 
of the ill-famed Makhno, a leader whom, 
despite all efforts, the Soviet government 
failed to crush. Makhno’s as well as all the 
other bandit leaders’ motto was, “Mas- 
sacre the Jews and save Russia.” All en- 
joyed the people’s sympathy, shared their 
vacillating political moods, and were suc- 
cessful not only because they wantonly 
massacred the Jews, or gave shelter to the 
deserters from the army, but because they 
protected the peasants from the oppres- 
sion and the persecutions of ever changing 
governments. Needless to say the over- 
whelming majority of the people had no 
sympathy either for the Bolsheviks or their 
opponent Volunteers or Whites. 


42. 


Antisemitism 
It was past midday when Ivan Grigorich 
returned home to report an official com- 
munication posted at the town square which 
read: “On the 19th of this month (Septem- 
ber) the town of Crolevetz was occupied by 
the Volunteer Army.” 


After dinner Grigorich and I set out for 
the public square where we read anew the 
proclamation. Here we met a company of 
horsemen a few of whom wore the uniform 
of university or gymnasium students. Soon 
they were surrounded by a curious crowd. 
They were soldiers of the Volunteer army. 
They fraternized with the crowd and asked 
them many questions about the Bolshevik 
activities in Crolevetz. One of these, seeing 
me standing with Grigorich, whispered 
something to his companion. Suddenly the 
officer turned on the crowd. 

—Are there any Jews among you? he 
asked. 

—Jews? Heck! What Jew will now dare 
stick his nose out in the street? They have 
all crawled in their holes. The scoundrels 
know what is coming to them,—a voice 
spoke. 

The Volunteer horsemen looked sharply 
in my direction. It was plain that they had 
taken me for a Jew. 

—Pardon me, but what business have you 
here? the officer turned on me threaten- 
ingly,—how dare you show your face here? 

But before I could reply, Grigorich who 
was fearful) of unpleasant consequences, 
stepped into the breach: 

—This gentleman is not a Jew. You are 
mistaken. I know him well; he is a Cau- 
casian and a Christian. He and his wife 
are fleeing from the Bolsheviks and now 
want to return to their fatherland. 

At these words there were exclamations 
of satisfaction all around. The Volunteers 
exchanged some words with one another, 
chuckled loudly, and rode away. 

—yYou must be careful,—Grigorich told 
me as we headed for the railway station. — 
They can easily take you for a Jew, and no 
one can tell what may happen. 

At the station we met a company of rail- 
road employees who, seeing us, interrupted 
their conversation and cast menacing glances 
in my direction, swearing: 
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—Jew, scoundrel, blood-sucker, lawless. 
He’s got a cheek to walk so freely, as if 
nothing had happened. Just wait and see, 
we'll show you Jews what it means to suck 
our blood. 


They were literally shouting the last 
words as we retreated. Fearful that I would 
lose my temper and say something pro- 
voking, Grigorich begged me not to pay any 
attention to them. Finding the assistant of 
the station master, we asked him when the 
road to the south would open, but he cast 
a scornful glance in my direction and gave 
such an uncivil reply that we went away 
without saying a word. When we came out 
of the station, Grigorich said to me: 


—Do you know what? He obviously 
took you for a Jew; that was the reason 
why he was so rude to you. You wait here 
and I’ll go back and find out. This time the 
assistant station master was more pleasant. 
He answered Grigorich’s question very po- 
litely. It came out that we could not hope 
to proceed to the south by railway. The 
Seym bridge had been damaged and could 
not be repaired in less than a month. 

Near the station we struck up the acquain- 
tance of a Russian school teacher who had 
run away from Bolshevik persecutions and 
at the time was in hiding in one of the near- 
by villages of Crolevetz. He wanted to re- 
turn to his native city of Poltava and was 
traveling on foot. Upon learning we were 
headed in the same direction, he asked 
to join us. We told him we were not alone, 
had matters to attend to, and that we could 
not set out that day. 

Presently, in the distance there loomed 
a company of Volunteer horsemen who were 
headed in our direction, and to avoid un- 
pleasant incidents we made a detour along 
the winding streets. When we arrived at 
home we witnessed a shocking scene. A 
mounted officer accompanied by two 
mounted troops stopped a 16-17 year old 


youth, apparently a Jew, right in the middle 
of the street. We didn’t hear what the officer 
asked, but before the youth could reply he 
was screaming under the merciless lash of 
the officer’s whip. 

—Stop your whining, dog, or I'll kill 
you like a dog,—the officer shouted at him. 

Then, at a signal from him, the two 
soldiers attacked the youth and trampled 
him under their feet. After they had blood- 
ied him, they emptied his pockets, stripped 
him of his clothes, and mounting their 
horses, disappeared. 

At that moment, from the opposite di- 
rection, three soldiers were chasing two 
elderly Jews who, terrified, were looking 
for a door to escape their executioners. 
Seemingly further infuriated at sight of the 
bloodied youth and his cries, the soldiers 
shouted at their victims: 

—Stop, or we'll fire. 


The Jews stopped. After slapping them 
on the face, the soldiers emptied their pock- 
ets, stripped them of their shoes and cloth- 
ing, and disappeared. We saw all this from 
the curtain of our window. 


—That’s the way to treat these scound- 
rels,—Ivan Grigorich exclaimed with malic- 
ious glee. 

—But what is the crime of these poor 
fellows?—I replied indignantly,— one of 
them is a mere lad, the other two okd men. 
Those who in your opinion are the scound- 
rels have already made their escape. But 
to lay hands on these innocents not only is 
barbarous, but senseless, stupid, and dis- 
gusting. What is the sense of revenging on 
non-Bolshevik, or even anti-Bolshevik Jews 
for the crimes of Bolshevik Jews? Is that 
a just or wise thing to do. 

—There are no non-Bolshevik Jews; they 
are all Bolsheviks, all fit to be massacred,— 
Grigorich exclaimed—When Russia is rid 
of the Jews then we shall breathe easily. 

—But you are an educated man. Don’t 
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you realize how inhuman is your attitude 
toward a whole race which has been sub- 
jected to the dreadful persecutions of the 
Tsarist government and only a small part 
of which are implicated in the Bolshevik 
movement? 


—We Russian intellectuals are guilty be- 
fore our people for having foolishly tried to 
extricate them from the Tsarist persecu- 
tions. The Jews are a race which should be 
permanently enslaved and massacred or 
they will ruin our nation. 


Ivan Grigorich, who was a man of cold 
judgment, well balanced, kind-hearted and 
just, literally went into tantrums whenever 
the name “Jew” was mentioned. I now 
with sorrow realized that we could never 
understand each other, no matter how much 
we talked. After such arguments which 
often became very acute, we separated from 
each other spiritually estranged and even 
enemies. 


43. 
Volunteers Act Like Bandits 


At evening a goodly-sized Denikin force 
entered Crolevetz and took quarters in cer- 
tain homes. A company of these took lodg- 
ing in our home. They parked in our court- 
yard a mobile battle kitchen dragged by 
four horses, and followed by a village cart 
which was filled with sheep. The senior 
soldier was a 25 year old youth with sly 
eyes, a Kossack of Don. When he saw my 
wife, he approached our landlady and whis- 
pered something in her ear, pointing in our 
direction. The landlady shook her head 
vehemently and said some sharp words. 
A little later the same soldier approached 
a Ukrainian deserter who one week before 
had sought shelter in a small hut in our 
courtyard, and pointing to us said some- 
thing. But the Ukrainian who knew us well 
was indignant and turned his face from 
the soldier. 


Before long the Ukrainian deserter came 
and told me they wanted me at the next cot- 
tage. When I stepped inside the senior 
soldier was seated at a table ard was smok- 
ing. Seeing me, he smiled and beckoned me 
to take a seat near him. 

—Who are you?—he asked. 


—I am from Caucasus, I am on my way 
to my homeland. 

—Where do you come from? 

—From Moscow. 

—Ah, I see, you come from the Bol- 
sheviks. 

—Yes, what’s wrong in that? 

—Then you are a Bolshevik? 


—Not by any means. Is one who comes 
from a Bolshevik region necessarily a Bol- 
shevik? 

—A Russian, no. But the Jews, yes. All 
the Jews are Bolsheviks. 

—TI am not a Jew. I already told you I 
am a native of the Caucasus. But if you 
want to know my nationality, I'll tell you. 
I am an Armenian. 

—Aha—the soldier looked at me a mo- 
ment foolishly, then with a sly smile asked: 

—Have you any vodka? 

—No. 

—Any tea, or sugar? 

—No. 

—Then you must have plenty of money 
or clothing. 

—We have nothing. We are refugees and 
have sold everything we had in exchange 
for some bread to prevent starvation. 

—In that case you will show us your 
room so we can see what you have. 

At that moment our landlady came in and 
taking me by the hand led me outside. 

—For God’s sake don’t speak with them, 
—she said,—they are beasts, they'll surely 
make trouble for you. Go to your room and 
lock yourself in. Don’t let any one in. 

And saying it, she pushed me into my 
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room where my wife sat crying, for fear 
the soldiers might have hurt me. 


* * # 


We passed a very uneasy night. Seated 
with our landlady, the soldiers whiled away 
the time playing cards. At midnight some- 
one came to our door and tried to open it 
noiselessly, but seeing it was locked from 
inside he went away. I heard our landlady 
swearing furiously. The card game was 
continued boisterously until morning. In 
the morning our landlady confessed to us 
that she had purposely kept them busy at 
cards in order to prevent them from causing 
trouble. She was quite shocked to learn that 
“these”, too, were thieves and robbers like 
the Bolsheviks, that “they” too had con- 
siderable booty with them, and that noth- 
ing good would come from them either. 

And in fact we soon saw the soldiers 
selling their stolen goods. One had a wo- 
man’s dress for sale, another a coat, an- 
other a blouse, another a pair of shoes, and 
still another some tea, sugar, and salt. Af- 
ter disposing of their booty, they slaught- 
ered two sheep, cleaned and trimmed, and 
‘threw it into a kettle, meanwhile ordering 
us to help peel the potatoes. But we had 
scarcely started when a messenger arrived 
with the news that the regiment must leave 
the town instantly. The soldiers mounted 
their horses and hastened to join their regi- 
ment. Two hours later another Denikin 
force entered the town and their staff took 
quarters in the house opposite ours. 


* * 


Coming out of the house, Ivan Grigorich 
and I headed for the square and the local 
station to get the latest news. New troops 
were entering the town from various direc- 
tions and headed for different directions. 
There was not one Jew in the streets, al- 
though half the population of Crolevetz 
were Jews. The Russians were in a high 
festive mood. Noticing a big crowd in front 
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of a house, we came near and saw an officer 
of Denikin’s army selling salt. Salt being 
scarce in Crolevetz, the officer was making a 
killing with his supply. Seeing our land- 
lady in the crowd, we walked to her side. 
When we were close enough, she whispered 
to us: 

—These too are profiteers. Akh, no good 
will come from these too. 


44. 
Preparations for Departure 


We went out in search of a carriage 
which could take us as far as Konotop, 
intending to proceed from there southward 
by railroad. After a long search finally we 
succeeded in hiring two small peasant’s 
carts, but the drivers refused tocome to our 
cottage for fear soldiers might seize their 
carts and horses. They promised to come 
the next morning on foot to pick up our 
goods so we could set out from their place. 
On our way home that evening we saw a 
new crowd of soldiers standing at prayer. 
That was our deepest impression of the 
whole day. We stopped long enough to join 
the soldiers in their fervent prayer. 

Involuntarily I thought of the life of 
these soldiers. Being cut off from their loved 
ones, daily subject to the peril of death, 
they were praying perhaps for the last time. 
Who knew what awaited them on the mor- 
row, whether they’d be alive or not? And 
I reflected on our own plight. True, we 
were not in the active fight like them, we 
had no arms in our hands. But wherein 
was the uncertainty of our lives any differ- 
ent than that of these soldiers? Were we 
not, like them, in daily, yea hourly danger 
of our lives? Was it not true that we too, 
like them, did not know what awaited us 
on the morrow? 

When we returned home, my wife and 
the Russian young lady of our acquaint- 
ance went to see the commander of the 
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regiment as to our next step. The latter ad- 
vised them against our departing the next 
day since we surely would encounter the 
main division of the Volunteer Army on 
our way. 

—It’s better that you wait here at least 
three days until our main forces are out 
of the way,—he had concluded. 

But having already hired the carts, we 
could no longer wait. So we decided to leave 
on the morrow, as we had agreed with our 
drivers. 

45. 
The Rear of 
General Denikin’s Army 

The next morning we took farewell of our 
landlady and, together with our two hired 
drivers, picking up our belongings, we set 
out on foot for the extreme end of Crolevetz 
where our two carriages waited for us. As 
we crossed the streets, near the bazaar a 
hostile crowd consisting chiefly of women 
surrounded us and demanded of our drivers 
to drop our luggage. 

—You godless, aren’t you ashamed to 
hustle out these Jews?—they shouted. 

The crowd was becoming increasingly 
excited, and our protestations that we were 
not Jews went unheard in the general turm- 
oil. There were threats and our position 
was becoming more and more untenable. 
It is difficult to say what might have hap- 
pened were it not for the sudden appearance 
of three mounted soldiers. One of them, an 
officer, asked: 

—What’s going on here? Why all this 
confusion? 

Anticipating the crowd I spoke up in a 
loud voice: 

—Mr. Officer, this crowd thinks my wife 
and I are Jews and will not let us leave 
the city. I beg you to order them to leave 
us alone. We are not Jews. 

—You are not Jews? Then who are you? 

Wheri he heard my reply, the officer 
smiled. 


—Please rest easy, no one will dare lay 
hands on you,—he said graciously, and 
ordered the crowd to disperse. 

At that moment one of the drivers ap- 
proached the officer. 

—They tell us it is forbidden to give 
transportation to these people,—he said, 
pointing toward us. 

—You may take them anywhere you 
please. Only the Jews are denied transpor- 
tation. These are Armenians. You are free 
to take them wherever they want to go. 


On our way we met another crowd ac- 
companied by pitious shrieks and menacing 
voices. They had stripped two Jews and 
were beating them mercilessly. They would 
surely have stopped us, but fortunately our 
hired men paid no heed and walked past. 
Finally we reached the homes of our two 
drivers and at nine o'clock in the morning 
we set out on our journey to the south. 
The day was beautiful, and the autumn sun 
with its gentle rays warmed our bodies. We 
were passing through the fields which now, 
harvest being over, were almost deserted. 


Fearing seizure, our drivers took to such 
roads where we were unlikely to meet 
troops. We met two Jews who were fleeing 
from Konotop whither we were headed. 
They told us the Jews of Konotop, Bakh- 
mach and the neighboring regions had been 
subjected to pogroms, most of them had 
been massacred, and the remainder had 
gone into hiding. In one town on the other 
side of the Seym river, nearly all the Jews 
had been massacred. At 2 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon we crossed the Seym on either side 
of which we saw deep trenches, and this 
was nothing to be wondered at because the 
Seym had been a battlefront for two 
months. We crossed the river on a raft and 
when we reached the other side our joy 
knew no bounds. It was as if we were rid 
of the Bolshevik rule once and forever and 
all danger was past. bay 
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Three hours later we reached Konotop 
where we could resume our journey south- 
ward by railway. Soon we would be getting 
accurate information from our homeland 
from which we had been cut off so long. 
Soon we would learn if Armenia really was 
an independent state, if the Turks had 
really left the Caucasus. Finally, we would 
soon learn about the decision of the Paris 
Peace Conference in regard to Armenia, 
etc. etc. These questions had tormented 
our minds for months and now we were 
impatient to get the answers as soon as 
possible. All we needed was to meet an in- 
formed Armenian who could answer all our 
questions. These feelings were mixed with a 
deep apprehension as to the fate of my 
loved ones. I wondered if my mother, my 
brothers and sisters were still alive. I had 
been separated from them for three years, 
with never a word from them, or from our 
house in Yekaterinodar in the Province of 
Kouban. 


* * 


At evening we reached Konotop where 
we were met with a hostile reception by 
the natives. They met us with hostile looks 
and peltings which, fortunately, caused no 
harm. My wife burst into tears more from 
anguish than the actual pain caused by the 
peltings. There was a huge crowd at the 
station which, seeing us, instantly became 
menacing, as if ready to attack us. It was 
a tense moment, still we were happy to be 
here where we could resume our journey 
by railway. Seeing some white loaves on a 
nearby counter, I approached to make a 
purchase, but they would not accept the 
Soviet currency which I carried with me. 
By a special decree General Denikin had 
proclaimed all Soviet currency worthless. 
This unexpected surprise was all the more 
disconcerting to me because all my money 
was Soviet currency with the exception of 
1,300 rubles in Kerensky currency. 


Denikin’s action seemed to me both stu- 
pid and harmful even for the cause of the 
Volunteers. The peasants still carried huge 
sums of Soviet currency totalling in hun- 
dreds of millions which being declared 
worthless would drive the owners to des- 
peration by seeking the restoration of the 
Soviet government in order to salvage their 
savings. The same was true of the popula- 
tion of the cities who, deprived by Denikin's 
action of their possessions, would be driven 
into the arms of the Bolsheviks. As I read 
the decree posted on a wall, I involuntarily 
thought of myself: “Could it be that an en- 
emy seated beside Denikin instigated 
him to issue this disastrous decree in order 
to destroy in one blow all that the Volunteer 


Army has achieved at the cost of so much 
blood?” 


We took our seats at an obscure corner 
of the station hall lest we caught the eye 
of the excited crowd. I was surveying my 
surroundings when, suddenly, my eye 
caught an officer who looked very much 
like an Armenian, standing in front of a 
large table. Cautiously I edged my way 
toward him and asked him if he was an Ar- 
menian because he looked very much like 
one. 

—No, I’m not an Armenian,—the youth- 
ful officer replied with a smile— but I 
come from a nation which is a friend of 
the Armenians. 

—Then you are a Greek,—I exclaimed. 

—Yes,—he replied,—My name is Yani 
Yanouli. If you’ve ever been in Moscow 
the name should be familiar to you. 

—Of course. But just now there isn’t a 
trace of the shops which bore your name 
in Moscow. Years ago when I was a stu- 
dent in Moscow University, I used to often 
enjoy the delicious loaves and cakes put 
out by your bakery. 

—How come? Then you must have been 
in Moscow of late. 
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—Yes, my wife and I are fleeing from 
Moscow. 

After I had told him who I was, we had 
a heart to heart conversation. I told him 
what all we had gone through and he 
described to me their last fights, their plans, 
as well as his personal opinions and hopes. 
Before long we were joined by a group of 
officers and after an exchange of introduc- 
tions we all sat around the table for re- 
past. Thus we spent several hours in pleas- 
ant and interesting conversation. Our com- 
pany was broken up with the arrival of the 
military station master of Konotop who an- 
pounced to the officers that a Bolshevik 
cavalry force of 3,000 had just cut across 
the Konotop-Kharkov railway, threatening 
the flank of the Volunteer Army. 

This meant we would no longer be able 
to proceed by way of Kharkov and would 
be obliged to choose the route to Poltava 
which lacked direct trains to the south. We 
would have to travel from station to sta- 
tion, a contingency which was implicated 
with untold hardships in those days. In 
those days everyone was possessed of the 
psychology of running away from the Bol- 
sheviks as soon and as far as possible. In 
the regions occupied by General Denikin’s 
troops tens of thousands of peasants aban- 
doned their homes and farms and fled to 
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the south as a safer refuge. The station of 
Konotop, as well as all the other stations 


where we stopped in succeeding days, were 


full of these fugitives. They had taken pos- 
‘session not only of the stations, but all the 


surrounding buidings. Thousands of these 
refugees likewise filled the freight wagons 
parked in front of the stations. 

We were wondering how long we would 
have to wait until we found a place in those 
wagons when providentially the officers of 
our acquaintance came to our rescue. They 
made room for us in a train headed for 
Bakhmach and before leaving gave us some 
timely advice. At 2 o’clock in the morning 
our train left Konotop and two hours later 
arrived at Bakhmach. This being the term- 
inal, we all detrained. 

The station building here had not passed 
unharmed as the one in Konotop. During 
the fight, it had changed hands several 
times, the windows, the panes, the tables 
and the seats were shattered; on every 
hand were traces of bullets and burst shells. 
Likewise, the crowd of refugees here was 
larger than in Konotop, so much so, it 
was difficult to cut a passage either inside 
or outside the station. After endless at- 
tempts, we finally found a corner where we 
deposited our belongings. 

(To be concluded) 


~~ 











THE BARTENDER’S 
NOSE 


By LARRY MARTIN 


It is my experience that when you got 
nothing to do and you’re looking to find a 
few hours’ entertainment, it is best, espec- 
ially if it’s raining, not to go hanging around 
the streets. The thing to do, I always say, 
is to go to Joe’s barroom. At Joe’s there’s 
always something doing. It’s the best place 
I know. 

So this night when I am lonesome, I 
take the crosstown bus and go to Joe's 
again. Maybe I can find something there, I 
say to myself. I walk into the place non- 
chalant and the first thing I notice is the 
woman sitting along at the far end of the 
bar, drinking beer. In fact, from where I 
am looking at her I can safely say she is a 
lady. 

“Who’s the lady?” I say to Joe. 

“You got me, kid,” Joe says. “Never 
seen her before. Maybe a hustler, eh?” 

“T wouldn’t say that,” I say to Joe. 
“T wouldn’t say that at all. Just look at 
her and you can see she’s a lady.” 

“Well, maybe she hustles just for drinks,” 
Joe says. “Maybe that’s all she does. Any- 
way I put a lot of time in barrooms and 
my nose tells me to be careful. I’ve de- 
veloped a keen nose, kid. That you can 
always depend upon. Find yourself a young 
home doll and keep away from this kind. 
She’s not for you.” 

“Joe,” I say, “tonight she’s for me. To- 
night she’s got to be a lady and kind. Draw 
one, will you?” 

“That sure is a tough combination, kid,” 
Joe says, “Either she’s a lady or she’s kind 
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the way you mean it.” 

He goes to draw the beer and in the mean- 
time I got both my eyes plastered on the 
lady like I never seen one before. 

“I won’t tell you no more, kid,” Joe 
says, when he brings the beer. “She'll just 
drink your money away and won’t give 
nothing back. Hate to see a kid like you 
done wrong.” 

By this time I am all burned up on ac- 
count of Joe don’t know a lady when he 
sees one. Maybe he thinks I got no ex- 
perience with dames before. But being I 
was in the army, I am wise to many things, 
even though you may think, like my old 
man does, I’m just a kid. Anyway, it’s 
easy to see, she’s a lady. I been around long 
enough and I know. 

I am trying to keep my eyes off the 
lady on account of I’m not rude. I tum 
them away and look around the’ ‘place to 
see if maybe there’s some guys I know. 
There’s an old man a couple stools from me 
sitting serious and looking into his beer like 
it’s a crystal ball and he is seeing some- 
thing gloomy in it. Then along about the 
middle of the bar there’s a middle-aged guy 
and a middle-aged dame talking angry, 
like they was married, or something like 
that. And then if you look over near where 
the lady is sitting you can see a couple of 
sailors with their eyes glued on the lady 
like they just now got into port. I’m sur- 
prised there’s no one I know. 

Well, all this time’I am drinking my beer 
and thinking of some new angle to ap- 
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proach the lady, but I give it up om ac- 
count of I can’t think up any way to do 
it. Then I think the best way is the easiest 
way, which is the surest, 

“Joe,” I say, “ask the lady if she will 
have a drink.” 

“She will drink only the smoothest whis- 
key,” Joe says. “Besides, remember about 
my nose.” 

That is an easy thing to do, I say to 
myself. Maybe W. C. Fields, with all re- 
spect to him, didn’t take his money with 
him, but he didn’t take his nose with him 
either. My nose, too, I suppose, is some- 
thing to laugh about—or nothing to laugh 
about at all, depending on who’s looking at 
it. Anyway I um not laughing at Joe’s nose, 
though I cannot forget it. 

“The lady is drinking beer,” I say to 
him. “Besides, remember I got paid to- 
night.” 

Joe is sore, but he goes over to the lady. 
I see him bend forward and, as he wipes 
the bar, he says something to her. 
“Nothing doing,” he says, when he comes 
back. 

“What did she say?” I ask him any- 
way. 

“‘T beg your pardon,’” he says. 

“What?” I say. 

“That’s what she says, kid. ‘I beg your 
pardon.’ But I’ll admit she has two beauti- 
ful dark eyes, though what-I say about 
my nose still goes.” 

“Joe,” I say, “I’m old enough not to be 
interested in her eyes, just so she’s a lady 
and kind.” 

“That sure is a funny combination,” Joe 
says again. 

Well, I am not one to make a fool of 
myself over a woman, even though she is 
a lady. No, sir, I’m no fool. 

“Never mind, Joe,” I say. “Draw me an- 
other one and I think I'll beat it.” 

When. he.leaves I fish in my pockets for 


some change, but there’s only one nickel 
and two pennies. I take out my wallet and 
and lay down the twenty-dollar bill from 
my pay, the only bill I have. 

“Joe,” I say, when he comes bets “Lm 
sorry. That’s ail I have.” 

“That’s okay, kid,” he says. “It’s on the 
house.” 

“Thanks, Joe,” I say, “but I need the 
change.” 


He brings the beer and takes the bill. 


When he comes back with the change, 
he says to me, “I’m gonna show you some- 
thing, kid. I gonna show you my nose al- 
ways works. It might cost you the whole 
twenty, though.” 

“Listen, Joe,” I say. “If it’s got to do 
with having a good time, I don’t care. The 
way money and me work is funny. If I’m 
having a good time and I part with all 
my money, there’s no hard feelings be- 
tween us. But if I’m having a lousy time 
and I part with a dime, then we’re both 
very sad.” 

“Okay,” he says, “but this ain’t no ex- 
periment. I just wanna show you I can 
trust my nose at your expense. Then maybe 
next time you won’t get stuck no more.” 
He puts down the loose change, steps aside 
and starts to lay down the bills, all singles, 
at the same time counting out loud, one, 
two, three, etc. 

So far I don’t get it and before I can 
ask him what it’s all about, he goes to 
serve a customer who’s calling him be- 
cause the customer’s not getting drunk 
soon enough. | drink some more beer and 
when I think she’s not looking, my eyes 
stick on the lady like adhesive tape. 

Now I’m searching in my pockets for 
cigarettes and I see I have run out. I pick 
up some change from the bar and lean 
over to the cigarette machine against the 
wall, which is just on my left. I drop some . 
coins.in, shake the machine hard, pull the . 
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lever, and down come a pack of my favor- 
ites. 

I’m smoking a cigarette and all the time 
I’m trying hard not to stare at the lady. 
Like I say, I am not one to be rude. Finally 
I decide I will have another beer, buy the 
Daily News, and go home. I’m no fool. I 
can see there’s nothing doing. 

After awhile when I’m ready to go, I 
see the lady get up and walk toward me 
very slowly, like she’s a burlesque queen 
disrobing. Anyway, I don’t get up but make 
like I’m fixing myself on my seat. When she 
gets real close, I turn my face like I never 
once notice her. She walks right past me 
and stands by the cigarette machine. Then I 
hear some coins fall into the machine and 
drop back. Twice more I hear some coins 
fall into the machine, but I know they'll 
always come back, on account of she doesn’t 
know the machine. 

“Pardon me, lady,” I say quickly, be- 
fore I have time to think. “Can I help you?” 
It is not hard for me to be a gentleman. She 
doesn’t answer but gives me a quick hard 
look and turns her face away, like all 
ladies will do. But already I’m on my feet 
and I say again, “Pardon me, lady.” And 
I take the coins and put them into the 
slot. Then I shake the machine hard, pull 
the lever, and the cigarettes drop down the 
chute. 

“This machine you got to shake,” I say 
to her, handing her the cigarettes. 

“Thank You,” she says. 

“Don’t mention it,” I say. 

She stands there and tears open the 
package, smiling a little. 

“Will you join me?” I say quickly, before 
I have time to be ashamed. 

“Thank you,” she says, and sits down 
on the empty stool beside me. 

I half smile at the lady and she half 
smiles at me and I can see the half smile 
is real. I am surprised it’s so easy—my 


meeting her. Now all you have to do is to 
be a gentleman, I say to myself. 

Joe comes over and wipes the bar. 

“Two beer?” he asks. 

“If you don’t mind,” the lady says to 
me, “ I’d like rye and soda.” 

“The lady wishes rye and soda,” I say 
to Joe. 

Joe is wiping the bar, which is already 
clean, and he looks at me, while with his 
free hand he is holding his nose. 

“I hardly ever drink beer,” the lady says 
to me. “It bloats me up so.” 


I look over at the other end of the bar 
and see her beer standing there laughing 
at her. Then I think she is drinking beer 
on account of she doesn’t want to get 
drunk when there’s no escort to see her 
home. In this neighborhood it’s not safe 
for a lady to walk alone nights. 

“Will you have rye and soda with me?” 
she says. 

“Of course,” I say, though I never take 
rye. “Make that two,” I call out to Joe. 

“Imperial 6,” she says quickly. 

Joe brings the drinks and takes some 
money. 

Now Imperial 6 is a drink you can find 
only in the best places, and I am sur- 
prised they keep it in a place like this. I 
am very surprised. 

“You never been here before?” I say to 
her. I can’t think of nothing else to say. 

“No,” she says, “I don’t like barrooms., 
I hardly ever come to barrooms. You al- 
ways come across a drunk and a pest in 
these places. A lady doesn’t like to be an- 
noyed.” 

“Of course not,” I say. 

She picks up her drink, swallows in one 
gulp, and takes a little chaser. 

Joe is standing at the center of the bar, 
looking at us and rubbing his nose like he’s 
got poison ivy on it. E 

“What do you do?” the lady says to me, 
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as she pushes her empty jigger forward. 
“I mean what is your profession?” 

Profession! Maybe she thinks I’m pretty 
old—twenty-five-or six. She doesn’t know 
I’ve been in the army all this time, with no 
book learning, and earning my first dime. 

“T’m a photo-engraver,” I say. “Just 
an apprentice.” . 

“Sounds interesting,” the lady says. “Will 
you order me another drink?” 

I think maybe the lady is very thirsty, 
so I quickly call Joe. 

“Another drink for the lady,” I say. 

The lady is fixing her hair and, doing 
this, she’s looking around to see who has 
come into the joint. 

“I bet you don’t know what a photo- 
engraver is,” I say to her right away. I try 
to make conversation so that no one hand- 
some takes her attention. Then my face 
turns to the looking glass on the cigarette 
machine. I am close-shaven and my hair is 
combed slick with vaseline. That’s the best 
1 can do. The rest is not my fault. 

“You don’t know what a photo-engraver 
is,” I say again. 

“Frankly, I don’t,” she says. “Perhaps 
later when we’re alone you will explain 
what it is.” She picks up her drink. 

“Of course,” I say. I am very pleased 
with the idea. 

“You're pretty young, aren’t you?” she 
says, after a while. 

“That’s nothing,” I say. “Don’t hold 
that against me.” 

“Not at all,” she says. “I like nice young 
men. Will you order me another drink?” 

I order another drink. Already I’m feel- 
ing groggy, so I don’t order for myself. And 
all the time she’s looking more attractive. 

“You’re very sweet,” I say to her. 

“Thank you,” she says. “You’re sweet 
yourself.” And she’s waiting for the bar- 
tender. 


Joe brings another drink and he’s box- 


ing with his nose like there’s a fly buzzing 
around it. 

“I'm very tired,” the lady says. “I don’t 
exactly mean tired. I mean I’m tired of 
being lonesome. My husband’s left me. He’s 
no good. I don’t see him anymore.” She 
picks up her drink and downs it. “Do you 
like music?” she says. “At home I have 
a large collection of jazz records.” 

“I like jazz records,” I say. “Jazz records 
are my favorite records.” 

The old man sitting a few stools away 
stands up and staggers in his place. He is 
short and his face looks sad. He stumbles 
over to where we're a and begins to 
talk. 

“My boy,” he says to me, “Don’t laugh 
at me. You’re young and there’s something 
I must tell you. I speak to you as my own 
son.” He's tight but he’s speaking slow and 
distinct. 

“Please go away,” the lady says. 

“There’s something the boy must know,” 
the little old man says. “There’s something 
all youth must know.” He turns to me. 
“Have you ever taken time off from life to 
think about Life?” 

Now I know I got no schooling but when 
a man says that I don’t follow him. Then 
I think it’s on account of I am not used to 
rye and soda. 

“Have you ever stopped to think, son,” 
the little old man says, “how much love 
there is in the world?” 

Right now, I say to myself, there’s so 
much love in me I’m busting out. 

“Nobody ever thinks of that,” the old 
man says. “They accept the world as it’s 
been left to them. That’s the saddest part 
of life.” 

“Can you see now,” the lady says to me, 
“why I don’t come to barrooms?” 

“Have you ever thought about how much 
love a baby comes into the world with?” 
the little old man says. “There’s nothing 
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in a baby but love. But what happens? He 
comes into the world not knowing this and 
eventually he grows old and dies, taking all 
this love with him.” 

“Why don’t you write a book?” the lady 
says;- kidding the old man. Then she turns 
to me, looking bored, “May I have an- 
other drink?” 


My head is turning and there is some- 
thing strange going on in my stomach. 

“Don’t you think it’s getting late?” I 
say to her. 

“If you don’t mind, I would like another 
drink,” she says. She opens her handbag 
and searches around in it. 

“I’m afraid I don’t have any change,” 
she says. “I’ll need some cigarettes for to- 
night. I always like to feel I have enough 
cigarettes to last me, especially if I’m hav- 
company.” 

“Of course,” I say. “I'll get some for 
you.” I order a drink and take some change 
from the bar to put into the machine. 

“Better get two packs,” she says. “It'll 
be safer.” 

I get two packs, which she takes and puts 
into her handbag. 

“Thank you,” she says. 

“Don’t mention it,” I say. 

“T don’t have to write a book,” the little 
old man says. “What I have to say I can 
say in a few words. Of which the whole 
point it this: Man is born with much love 
and kindness in his being, but not know- 
ing this, or not caring, he leaves the world 
without pouring out this love and kind- 
ness. Seeking things of small importance, he 
forgets about it. He is seeking—he is think- 
ing of all the money and power he might 
take with him, while all the time, as I said, 
he is forgetting about this love and kind- 
ness. These which are already inherent in 
man, he is taking out of the world with 
him, And that’s the reason we have a sort 
of unbalance in the world.” 


All this time I am thinking of the war 
I have seen awhile back. Maybe the old 
man is right, I say to myself. It certainly 
sounds right. But please, not tonight. To- 
night there is the lady and jazz records. _ 

“All this is very interesting,” I say to 
the little old man, “but tomorrow I'll be 
in, and I promise to listen to all you have 
to say.” 

“T’m sorry. if I’m drunk,” the old man 
says. “Please forgive me.” 

“Tl be in tomorrow,” I say. I am not 
kidding the old man. 

Then I feel my stomach is acting funny 
again. I look at the lady and I see she is 
waiting for a drink. I am wondering where 
she is putting all that fluid. 

“Shall we go?” I say. 

“In my place,” the lady says, “the walls 
are built solid. You can play jazz records 
all night and ne one will bother you. Will 
you please call the bartender?” 

The little old man goes back to his place 
and drinks down some beer. He comes back 
with the beer glass in his hand and stands 
over me. 

“My boy,” he says, “I want you to think 
about what I have said. I want you to 
shout it, to raise your voice. Already I am 
old and weak. No man ever listens to me.” 
He leaves and staggers over to an empty 
booth and sits down. He stares ahead of 
him, looking at nothing in particular. 

Joe comes and sets the lady's drink on 
the bar. He looks at me and fools with his 
nose like that fly is buzzing around again. 

“Must there always be a nuisance in 
these places?” the lady says to Joe. 

“Sorry, lady,” Joe says, “the old man’s 
got to talk. He lost his only son in the 
war, and my nose tells me if he doesn’t 
drink and talk, he’ll go whacky. I’ve. got 
years and years in barrooms and I’ve de- 
veloped a keen nose for these things.” He 
gives her a hard look. “In fact, for any sort 
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of thing that goes on in barrooms.” 

“Pretty fresh, isn’t he?” the lady says 
to me. “There’s no respect for ladies in 
these places.” But the words get all ‘mixed 
up in her mouth, on account of all the 
drinks. 

Just then my” stomach begiris to fight 
with the alcohol, so I dive to the other end 
of the bar and make for the door which 
reads LITTLE BOYS ROOM. When I 
come out.I stand by the door, and my head 
is still dizzy. I see Joe is standing over my 
money, of which, I remember, there is six 








dollars and something left, even with the 
three rounds on the house. In a minute the 
lady gets up and walks wobbly to the out- 
side door. Then she turns and makes an 
ugly face at Joe and staggers out. She never 
sees me standing there, so I know she’s 
giving me the slip. me 

It is my experience there’s no use chasing 
a woman who is trying to get away from 
you, especially if she’s a lady. I go over to 
my money and look down at it, and we are 
both very sad. But, anyway like I say, 
there’s always something doing at Joe’s. 








THE WAY 


HasMick VARTABEDIAN GOODELL 


Be like a child 


Trusting in me, 
And Heaven shall open 
Its portals to thee. 


Forth from my hands 
Take riches to give 

Earth’s wandering children 
That they, too, may live. 











THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF AN 
ARMENIAN FOLK TALE 


By ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE 


Toward the middle of the last century 
a German traveller, the Westphalian baron 
August von Haxthausen, recorded a folk- 
tale attached to a mountain named Otzezar 
or ‘Serpent Mountain,’ situated on the bank 
of the Araxes River south of Nachtschau. 
The baron’s informant was a German set- 
tler, Peter Neu, but the tale is genuine 
Armenian folk-lore and as such worth not- 
ing. The mountain, it is said, received its 
name from the multitude of snakes which 
there have their dwelling. Of these reptiles 
it is fabled that if one of them by chance 
reaches the age of sixty years without ever 
having been seen by a human eye, it ob- 
tains the power of transforming itself into 
any other animal or even a human being. 
To exemplify this belief, Peter Neu told 
me the following story: 


II 


A hunter finds a beautiful girl in a moun- 
tain wilderness and takes her with him, as 
she avers having lost her way home. Sub- 
sequently she admits that her tale had 
been fiction: having fallen in love with him, 
she has had recourse to this stratagem to 
make his acquaintance and to win his love. 
As he has likewise become enamored of 
her, he promptly marries her. Unfortun- 
ately for the fair girl, her husband one day 


receives the visit of an Indian fakir, who 





1A, V. Haxthausen, Transkaukasia (Leipsig, 1856), 
I, 125; ef. M. Abeghian, Der armenische Volks- 
glaube (Leipzig, 1899), p. 76 


by means of an onyx, a stone which changes 
its color when brought into the proximity 
of any living being or object that has under- 
gone a metamorphosis, recognizes in her a 
transformed snake and warns her husband 
accordingly. He advises him to make his 
wife thirsty by means of salty dishes, to 
cut off the water supply, and to lock the 
house upon her. In due time she is seen to 
extend her neck through the chimney, as 
far as the near-by river, from which she 
is heard to gulp down water. To get rid of 
her, the fakir advises the husband to burn 
her to ashes in an oven. This is done, where- 
upon the man of God collects the ashes 
which have the power to transform base 
metal into gold. 

Friends of the Greek classic will at once 
be reminded of an episode found in the 
Life of Apollonius of Tyana by Philostratus, 
(IV. 25), best known to an Anglo-Saxon 
public from John Keat’s poem Lamia, to 
French readers from a delightful story of 
André Theuriet entitled Ophidna.? 

The Lycian Menippus, a handsome youth 
with many accomplishments, a pupil of 
Apollonius of Tyana, who lived in the lat- 
ter part of the first century of the Christian 
era, has been captivated by a strange wo- 
man who declares herself a Phoenician. 
Having met him on the road to Canchreae, 
she has taken him into her luxurious home 
in the suburbs of Corinth, where. they set 





2A. Theuriet, Contes de la _Marjolaine (Paris, 
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up a love idyll and lead a life such as is 
commonly attributed to the immortal gods. 

Alas, the fair charmer has not reckoned 
with the stern teacher of her beloved, the 
sharp-sighted Apollonius from whom noth- 
ing is hidden and who reveals forthwith 
to the disappointed youth that his fair 
partner is a serpent. Needless to say that 
in his blissful existence Menippus is only 
too inclined to turn a deaf ear to these 
salutary warnings: more deeply in love 
than ever before, he has made up his mind 
to convert his ménage into a more perman- 
ent -union. 

Apollonius, intent on saving his heedless 
pupil from the wiles of the Evil One, pre- 
sents himself at their wedding breakfast and 
there proves, to the consternation of the 
bridegroom and the assembled guests, that 
the lovely bride is only a vampire, i.e., one 
of those being generally regarded as lamias 
and hobgoblins: they fall in love and in- 
deed delight in the pleasure of Aphrodite, 
but they delight even more in the flesh 
of human beings, decoying with these 
pleasures those whom they mean to devour 
in their feasts. 

The lady, not unnaturally, is minded to 
have the marplot thrown out of her house; 
but she has to deal with one stronger than 
herself; for the fine goblets and silverware, 
nay, the whole luxurious show, flutter away, 
and the wine-bearers, cooks, and other ser- 
vants vanish before the rebukes of the irate 
philosopher. The phantom wife implores 
him not to torture her; but Apollonius in- 
sists on a full confession, and she reluctantly 
admits that she is a vampire and that she 
was fattening Menippus with pleasures be- 
fore devouring his body. 

The virtual identity of the plot of both 
narratives, the Armenian and the Greek, 
is evident: in both a poor male runs a risk 
of falling a victim to the wiles of a fair 
charmer who is a transformed) serpent. 


Luckily for him, he is warned in time, in 
the Armenian by a wandering Indian fakir, 
in the Greek by the no less roaming thauma- 
turge Apollonius of Tyana, and thus escapes 
with his life. 

In view of the vast influence exercised 
by Greek and Byzantine literature upon the 
Armenian, one might be inclined to sup- 
pose that the story of Philostratus some- 
how found favor with a public naturally fond 
of the marvelous, and thus penetrated into 
the Armenian folk-lore, though one would 
still be at a loss as to why the Greek won- 
der-worker should turn up as an Indian 
fakir. It is clear, however, that before a 
judgment can safely be ventured upon, we 
must try to collect all available variants of 
the theme; for it is not likely that the Ar- 
menian and the Greek should be the only 
ones in existence. 

There is, first of all, an Indian text re- 
porting the following incidents: 

A king has unknowingly married a ser- 
pent in the form of a pretty girl. A yoghi 
reveals to him her true identity and proves 
his assertion to his majesty’s satisfaction. 
Upon the advice of the holy man the king 
orders a transportable oven to be constructed 
and to be set up in a corner of the palace 
garden. By a trick he then contrives to push 
his wife into this oven, closing the heavy 
iron door upon her. As the oven is red hot, 
the serpent struggles with might and main 
to get out, but fails in the attempt and is 
burned to ashes. 

It is clear at once that this tale stands 
much closer to the Armenian than to the 
Greek in that the snake woman is ruthlessly 
burned to ashes upon the advice of a holy 
man. 

If in Armenian belief a serpent under 
certain conditions may transform itself not 
only into 2 human being but into some 
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other animal, the same tradition is known 
in India, where in a Punjabi story a serpent 
succeséively transforms itself into a buffalo, 
an ox, and a beautiful girl, always with a 
view to bringing death and ruin upon the 
unwary.* 

It is clear that the diffusion center . of 
stories of this type can only be a country 
in which poisonous snakes are common and 
justly. feared and in which they are cur- 
rently believed to assume human shape, 
whether male or female. This country is 
India with its pre-Aryan naga cult and its 
vast number of aga stories. In fact, the 
Armenian tale which formed the starting 
point of this enquiry still betrays its In- 
dian. origin by the feature that it is an In- 
dian fakir who detects the serpentine nature 
of the hunter’s fair partner. The Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana, too, is known to con- 
tain a number of Indian elements, which 
must probably be connected with the tra- 
dition of the wonder-worker's supposed stay 
in India. 

If our conjecture. is correct, one would 
naturally expect that our story is found 
elsewhere in Asia, for it is hardly probable 
that from India it should have been car- 
ried exclusively in a westerly direction. In 
this inference we are not mistaken; witness 
a chinese tale from Chekiang province:5 

A butcher, ambitious to become a saint, 
leaves his native town. On the road he meets 
two other men who had conceived a like 
ambition before him and had to all ap- 
pearances made some progress on the road 
to virtue. Thus they continue their journey 
together. The two travelling companions 
of our butcher soon succumb to the wiles of 
two girls of easy virtue, who are really two 
transformed snakes. The butcher, who has 
manfully resisted the temptation, realizes 





4Ibid., pp. 219 ff. 
5W. Eberhard, Typen chinesischer Volksmarchen, 
° (Helsinki, 1937) "TFF Communications, No. 120}, 
p, 185. No. 126. 


his ambition. 

As a general rule, however, the Chinese 
did not preserve the serpent feature but, 
in. story types of this category, transformed 
the naga snake into a fox, the latter creature 
being, in China and Japan the demonic an- 
imal par excellence.® I can here cite only 
one example:7 

At one time the Bodhisattva, born as a 
merchant, went on a commercial voyage 
with other merchants. At the port of their 
destination all were enticed by the charms 
of beautiful girls, so much so that they for- 
got all about their home and waiting kins- 
folk. After five years the Bodhisattva was 
warned by a stranger, who informed him 
that those women were demons bound to 
devour them in due time. To test the truth 
of this warning he was to feign sleep. As 
he did so, he discovered that the girls were 
foxes of a ghoulish type. He promptly in- 
formed his comrades of what he had seen 
and induced them to have recourse to some 
stratagem. Frightened to death by what 
they saw, they took to flight. 

The Bodhisattva’s fair partner, who 
meanwhile had become a mother, had re- 
course to tears and lamentations, and when 
these proved of no avail, denounced him 
to the king. The Bodhisattva told his side 
of the story, and the king, upon whom the 
charms of the woman had made a deep 
effect, was only too glad to dismiss the case 
and to send the fair charmer into his own 
harem. There she promptly transformed 
herself into a fox and started devouring the 
king’s loyal subjects, thus bringing his king- 
dom to the brink of ruin. 

Inasmuch as in Indian stories the fox 
never plays the rdle here assigned to it and, 
furthermore, in Chinese and Japanese tales 





sa Folklore Quarterly, mm (1944), pp. 
7E. Chavennes, Cing cents et apologues ex- 
_,* Tripitaka chinote, r (Paris, 1910), pp. 
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never goes so far as to devour its victims, 
it is virtually certain that in the Pali origin- 
al of our tale the demonic girls were not 
fox women but zagas. As in this form the 
superstition was little known in China, the 
translator rendered the Pali word in ques- 
tion by “fox.” 


III 


We do not know the exact date and cir- 
cumstances of this migration of Indian naga 
stories to the Mediterranean, Armenia, and 
China. The biography of Apollonius of 
Tyana (second century of our era) would 


no doubt furnish a terminus a quo for the 
westward migration; but this means really 
very little. Communications between Ar- 
menia and India have been virtually con- 
tinuous from the dawn of Armenian history, 
and there are Armenian colonies in India 
even now, held together by their church 
and, a fortiori in close communication with 
their Middle Eastern homeland. Thus the 
date of the migration of our story type 
must remain uncertain. What is not sub- 
ject to doubt is the Indian character and 
provenance of the theme. 
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AFTERMATH 
By Varujan Boghosian 


And when the war had ended, he had died; 
And all the mothers with their weeping hearts 
Went into churches where they softly cried. 
And all the prostitutes and halfway-tarts 
Went into mourning with their spotted arms, 
And lit tall candles in the Gothic spires; 

And all retired to their secluded farms, 

To their sequestered cities, and their pyres. 
And in the grog shop sat his gunners mate 
Who drank a bottle to his lasting health, 

And told the barkeep of his brother’s fate 
Who died a hero with a hero’s wealth. 

And in the morning with his calm belief 

He joined the grieving mothers in their grief. 


PARIS 


By Diana Der Hovanessian 


Here are the streets I'll never walk 

No matter when I cross the sea 

Here are the doors forever locked 
Though windows beam and beckon free. 
Here in the city strewn by the Seine 

A famed and foreign cathedral town 
Here is the stillness of silent bells 

And noiseless pigeons on the ground. 
Here are the shops, the Louvre, the Arch, 
The Student Quarter, the sidewalk cafes, 
Here is my Postcard Paris 

That always a dream city stays. 
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HIS FATHER’S 
WISH 


By K. DER VARTANIAN 


He was an orphan boy,—one of those 
countless waifs who had been strewn to the 
four winds by the cruel Turkish deporta- 
tions of World War I. I met him at one 
of Near East Relief orphanages where I was 
engaged as a teacher. It was like this. 

The orphanage dormitory where the 
children slept was a large hall, with 
mattresses ranging along the sides of the 
walls. It was a peaceful summer night of 
1919. I was making my usual inspection 
tour of the dormitories, to see that each 
child was in his bed. There was a depress- 
ing stillness which hovered over the sleeping 
children. 

In a far corner of the hall, in the dim 
light, I saw the silhouette of a kneeling boy. 
He was praying. There was something 
touching in the picture of a praying boy at 
that hour of the night. I waited until he 
finished his prayers and crawled under his 
blankets. Then, I slowly walked over, and 
stood by his bed. He turned his amazed 
eyes on me questioningly. 

“I saw you praying,” I said, bending 
over him. “That was very nice.” 

He did not answer, but, as a gesture of 
recognition, he sat up in his bed, his big, 
bright eyes still fixed on me. 

“What is your name?” I asked him. 

“Markar, Sir,” he answered in almost a 
whisper. 

I put my hand on his head affectionately 
and added, “You know, Markar, it is very 
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nice when a boy prays before going to bed. 
God bless you.” 

“T always pray, since the day my mother 
taught me how to pray.” 

“Will you tell me what you pray?” I 
asked him. 

He hesitated a moment, then said: 

“The Lord’s Prayer first, and..............” 

“And what else?” 

“T say, ‘Lord God, grant me thy wisdom, 
forgive my sins, and bless the souls of my 
father and mother’.” 

And as an explanation he added: “My 
teacher in the first grade taught me the 
last part when I first came to the orphan- 
age.” 

He was about twelve. His right arm was 
not in good shape, and he stuttered slightly. 
His sorrowful face bore the stamp of a 
great, harrowing strain. As time went on, 
he became deeply attached to me when he 
learned that I, too, came from his home 
town, regarding me as a veritable oasis in 
the desert of his tortured soul. I felt that 
his was a tragic story, but I did not dare 
ask him what that story was. I had al- 
ready heard too many of those heart-rend- 
ing stories and I could not bear hearing any 
more. 

As time went on, we two became close 
friends, as I came to look upon him as my 
younger brother. He, in turn, tried to show 
his devotion to me in his boyish way, such 
as taking care of my room, fetching water 
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from the nearby fountain, or shining my 
shoes. It was a great delight for him to 
sit by my desk and look over my books 
while I did my home work. He was eager to 
learn. 

“Mister,”"—he always called me Mis- 
ter—“when am I going to read and write 
like you; read many languages and under- 
stand them?” he would ask eagerly. 

The folowing winter I came down 
with a cold, and Markar nursed me in his 
free hours from school. It was during this 
period that he told me the story of his 
tragic childhood. 

“When they took me away from my par- 
ents,” he started, “I knew I was not going 
to see them any more. My mother was cry- 
ing and her sobs were breaking my heart. 
There were tears in. my father’s eyes. He 
held me tight in his arms, kissed my fore- 
head, and in a choking voice said to me: 
‘Go, my child, you will have a better chance 
to live. Be brave, and try to live.’ 

“T was crying as I walked beside the man 
to whom I now belonged. He was a Turkish 
peasant. ‘Come, Giavour oghli,’* you will 
be better off with me than with your par- 
ents,’ he said, trying to comfort me. I was 
to tend his sheep. He changed my name and 
made me a Turk. But deep in my heart I 
was an Armenian. I tried not to forget 
the Lord’s Prayer which my mother had 
taught me. I crossed myself whenever I 
was sure no one saw me. 

“He was a cruel man. He made me work 
hard. All day, from early morning till late 
in the evening, I tended my herd from field 
to field, from hillside to hillside, trying to 
hold them together. I felt very lonesome 
and frightened. At nights I often cried 
myself to sleep. But the last words of my 
father kept ringing in my ears: ‘Be brave, 
and try to live.’ And I tried hard to be 
brave. 





* Giavour oghli—Son of an infidel dog. 


“One day one of the kids was lost and 
that made me terribly scared. The Turk 
beat me badly and left me without food all 
day. I stayed with the Turk for two years, 
knowing all the while that there were other 
Armenian boys in the village. But many of 
them were treated better than I, so I de- 
cided to run away, hoping to find a better 
place. One evening I left my herd on the 
road back to the village and ran away. I 
hoped I could sneak away easier in the 
dark, but I was caught and brought back. 

““Giavour oghli, I’m going to show you 
what it means to run away, you ungrateful 
son of a swine,’ he said. He beat me, cursed 
and kicked me and, throwing me in a ditch, 
buried me. under a pile of rocks. It was 
horrible. I can’t tell you how I felt at the 
time. I knew I was going to die. I prayed 
to God to help me. I wanted to live. I was 
almost. unconscious when he came back 
and took me home that same night. One of 
my arms was dislocated, my head and face 
were scratched and covered with blood. I 
couldn’t talk for a while. 

“Later, the Turk told me that in his 
dream the Prophet had come and ordered 
him to take me back. After that he treated 
me better, and did his best to see that I was 
well. After the war was over, the following 
spring, he took me to the nearby city and 
turned me over to the Americans.” 


Markar finished the orphanage school 
and was sent to Cairo where the Near East 
Relief had a “Working Boys’ Home.” There 
he was apprenticed to a tailor. After a while 
he owned his own shop and built up quite 
a successful trade. He used to write to me 
occasionally. During the Second World 
War, however, I did not hear from him. I 
received his first letter some time after the 
end of the war from which I quote: 


“Thank God, we came through the Sec- 
ond World War without as much suffering 
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as in the first war. But the sufferings of 
those millions of unfortunates still echo in 


my heart. I married Seda, the girl from our . 


orphanage. Like me, she too is the sole 
survivor of her family. We now have a boy 
and a girl. We are still young and full of 
determination. My father’s last wish is 
now fulfilled. At first, I couldn’t realize 
what he meant when he said to me, ‘try 
to live. But now I understand. He wanted 


-me to keep the family fire burning. He took 


that sacred fire from his parents and handed 
it to me. The wicked aim of our enemy 
did not materialize as far as my family is 
concerned. My family is living because I 
am living. Our parents, mine and my wife’s, 
are living, not only in our hearts. but also 
in our blood, in the blood of our children, 
and they will live in the blood of our child- 


ren’s children.” 











HOW ARMENIA 


WAS SOVIETIZED 
(Part V) 


By SIMON VRATZIAN 


The Result of the Victory of Armenian 
Bolsheviks 


The February uprising together with suc- 
ceeding stubborn fights established one fact, 
that the Soviet government had no right 
to existence in Armenia. If the matter had 
been left to the Armenian people, the Rev- 
olutionary Committee would never again 
have seen the face of Armenia. 

This fact made a powerful impression 
on the Bolsheviks; the Red Army, in the 
name of the workers and peasants govern- 
ment, was waging a war against the workers 
and peasants of Armenia. During the Jays 
of the revolt, poet Hovhanness Toumanian. 
wired Ordzonikitze from Yerevan: “The 
Cummunist comrades at the battie front 
were openly stating that during the entire 
course of the revolution the Red Army 
had never waged a more stupid fight.” And 
that is understandable, because during the 
entire reign of the Bolshevik regime no 
other people waged such an intensive and 
stubborn fight for the fatherland’s free- 
dom as the Armenians waged during the 
months of February and March of 1921. 

The unexampled events in Armenia found 
their echo in Moscow where Lenin per- 
sonally took charge of the settlement of 
Soviet affairs in the Caucasus. The govern- 
ment of Moscow replaced the former Rev- 
olutionary Committee of Armenia and for- 
bade the entry of Avis Nourijanian and 
similar adventurers into Armenia. Lenin 


admonished the Communists of Caucasus 
to moderation and prudence and sent Al- 
exander Miasnikian to Armenia with spec- 
ial recommendations. Armenia had to go 
through the ficry furnace of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee’s mad “military com- 
munism” and the storms of the February 
uprising in order to gain a slight freedom 
and elementary human rights. 

Lenin handed Miasnikian a letter of in- 
structions which was to serve as a chart of 
direction for the Bolshevik rulers of the 
Caucasus. Following is the text of that 
historic letter: 


Lenin’s Letter 

“To Comrade Communists of Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, Armenia, Daghestan, and the 
Mountainous Republics:— 

“In greeting the Soviet Republics of the 
Caucasus, I take the liberty of expressing 
the hope that their intimate union will 
set such an example as never seen or pos- 
sible under the bourgeois order. 

“But no matter how important the recon- 
ciliation of the Caucasian nationalities, as 
among the workers and the peasants, even 
more important is the preservation and de- 
velopment of the Soviet regime as the per- 
iod of transition. That is a difficult prob- 
lem, but absolutely practicable. For its 
successful solution, it is important that the 
Communists of Transcaucasia comprehend 
the unique quality of their position, the 
conditions and orders of the republics which 
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are different from those prevailing in the 
USSR, that they realize the importance of 
not necessarily copying our way of action, 
but to revise and conform their methods 
to the conditions and needs of their im- 
mediate environment as far as practicable. 


“In Soviet Russia, the government has 
enjoyed the political, and in a small meas- 
ure the military support of the USSR. That 
is a radical difference. 


“Secondly, we need have no fears now 
of any Allied invasions, nor of the interven- 
tions of the Whites of Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
Armenia, Daghestan, or Mountainous 
Karabagh. 


“Third, Russia has been, and is now 
substantially cut off economically from lead- 
ing capitalistic countries. It is easier for the 
Caucasus to establish exchange of goods 
with the capitalistic West. 

“That is not the whole difference. But 
these are enough to show the necessity of 
a different modus operandi. You should 
exercise greater tolerance, caution, and mod- 
eration toward the small bourgeoisie, the 
intellectuals, and especially the peasantry. 
Impetus should be given to an accelerated 
exploitation of capitalistic West through 
a policy of monopolies and exchange of 
goods. Our oil, manganese, coal, the mines, 
and the copper offer a partial list of assets 
which could be used in exchange. There is 
ample opportunity to utilizé to the limit 
the monopolies and the policy of exchange 
of goods with abroad. 

“This should be accomplished on a broad 
scale, with resolution, and cunning, in an 
effort to improve the lot of our peasants, 
and to invite the intellectuals to the cause 
of reconstruction. Exploiting to the limit 
the exchange of goods with Italy, America, 
and other countries, you should aim to ad- 
vance and develop all the productive assets 
of the land, its oil, and irrigation. Irriga- 
tion of the land is all-important in order 
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to raise the agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry. 

“A more slow, more cautious, and more 
systematic transition to Socialism—this is 
the important thing which is quite possible. 
This is the path which the republics of the 
Caucasus should follow in contradistinction 
with the USSR. We have already opened the 
first breach in world capitalism. We have 
defended ourselves against all our Allies, 
their siege, and their military aid to the 
Whites, the Social Revolutionaries, and the 
Mensheviks, in the fierce, superhuman, and 
grim fight. 

“You, Communist Comrades of the Cau- 
casus, need open no new cleavages; you 
must learn to create the new with caution, 
and systematically, making full use of the 
favorable international conditions created 
in 1921. In 1921, Europe, and the whole 
world are no longer the same as they were 
in 1917 and 1918. You need not copy our op- 
erations, but you must ponder independently 
your unique position, your conditions, and 
their results; you should try to carry into 
effect not the letter of the experiment of © 
1917-1921, but its spirit, its import, its 
lessons. 


“Economically, you should lean upon 
your exchange potential with the capital- 
istic West, and try to be generous with it. 
Let the capitalist West have access to mil- 
lions of our mineral and other precious 
products. Meanwhile, you should try to 
improve the lot of the peasantry, by pro- 
moting electrification and large scale irriga- 
tion projects. 

“You will excuse this hurried letter which 
I was forced to send with Comrade Miasnik- 
ian. My warmest regards and best wishes 
to the workers and peasants republics of the 
Caucasus.” 


V. Lenin 
Moscow, April 14, 1921. 
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This letter, although the result of the 
general conditions prevalent in Russia, in- 
sofar as it pertained to Transcaucasia, was 
largely dictated by the impression left by 
the February uprising in Armenia. In this 
respect, it must be admitted, the effects of 
the February uprising were much broader 
than the boundaries of Armenia. At all 
events, as to what pertains to Armenia, the 
February uprising left a profound and chas- 
tening impression on the Soviet government. 


In his speeches in Tiflis, and then, April 
19, in Yerevan, Secretary of the Communist 
Party of Transcaucasia S. Ordzonikitze, in 
severest words condemned the Armenian 
communists who had been the cause of the 
February uprising with its ruinous civil 
war, exhorting the Bolshevik rulers of Ar- 
menia, meanwhile, to greater moderation 
and discretion. Only one month before, how- 
ever, Ordzonikitze had scornfully repelled 
the conciliatory dispatches of the govern- 
ment of Armenia and had left unanswered 
Hovhanness Toumanian’s importunate ap- 
peal. 


One way or another, the government 
which succeeded Kassian’s “Revolutionary 
Committee,” headed by Alexander Miasnik- 
ian, adopted a comparatively mild, cautious, 
and more conciliatory policy. It should also 
be added here that in the whole of Russia 
a new era was begun, the adoption of the 
new economic policy called NEP, which put 
an end to the excesses of “military com- 
munism.” This gave Armenia a brief pause 
in which to cure the internal ills by tying 
the fate of the country to Soviet Russia. 


And now, for twenty years (Mr. Vratz- 
ian’s articles were written in 1941—Tr.) 
the Bolsheviks have been trying their eco- 
nomic experiments in Armenia. During the 
brief periods of peace, the Armenian people 
have brought to the fore repeatedly their 
brilliant creative talents, only to be over- 
taken by days of callous tyranny, to des- 


troy in one moment what had been built in 
the past by superhuman efforts. Periods of 
rise and fall follow each other, but the 
Armenian people, with an unflinching faith 
and endurance, and imbued with an intense 
desire to live, continues to build and pre- 
serve its fatherland. 


6 & 


Did the Bolsheviks succeed in justifying 
the hopes and expectations of the Armenian 
people? 

Let us take, for example, the question of 
Armenia’s boundaries. The Armenian Bol- 
sheviks had promised radically to solve that 
matter with the aid of Soviet Russia, in a 
manner more favorable than Dashnaks ever 
could. What was the result of their policy 
in the end? 

The Republic of Armenia had boundary 
disputes with Georgia and Azerbaijan, as 
well as territorial claims on Turkey. How 
did the Bolsheviks solve these questions? 

In the interests of friendship with 
Georgia, they relinquished the purely Ar- 
menian regions of Akhalkalak and Lori,— 
inseparable parts of Armenia—, and thus 
considered the matter closed. In other 
words, they gave full satistaction to Geor- 
gian nationalists at the expense of Armenia 
and her people. 

With reference to Azerbaijan their conces- 
sions were even more far reaching. In spite 
of Narimanov’s known statement whereby 
Soviet Azerbaijan ceded Karabagh to Ar- 
menia, the Armenian Bolsheviks, in the end, 
not only ceded that region with its popula- 
tion of more than 150,000 Armenians to 
Azerbaijan, but capped the thing by per- 
mitting the herdsmen of Azerbaijan to avail 
themselves, in the summer, of Armenian 
pasture lands in Zangezour, Daralagiaz, 
Basar-Kecher, and Kazakh, without com- 


pensation to Armenia. And as if this was | 


not enough, the “Armenian Bolsheviks 


agreed to surrender to Azerbaijan the . 
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regions of Nakhitchevan and Sharour which 
are in the heart of Armenia and have no 
common boundary with Azerbaijan. 


The Armenian Bolsheviks obtained noth- 
ing from Georgia and Azerbaijan in return 
for these concessions. Under the circum- 
stances, peace could have been established 
earlier too, of course. If they had ceded 
Yerevan and Etchmiadzin, too, peace 
would have been even more solid and last- 
ing. 

Approximately 10,000 square kilometers 
of territory—tantamount to one third of 
Armenia’s total area—,and a net Armen- 
ian population of nearly 300,000; this was 
the price of the imaginary peace which the 
Bolsheviks insured for Armenia. This ac- 
tion was later confirmed by the Soviet 
government through the so-called Stalinian 
Constitution. 

But this was not the most important of 
all. The role of the Bolsheviks was even 
more inglorious in the question of Armeno- 
Turkish relations. As we have mentioned 
above, on March 16, 1921, a “treaty of 
friendship and brotherhood” was signed be- 
tween Russia and Turkey in Moscow. That 
treaty was in final confirmation of the 
boundaries between Russia and Turkey, 
which logically included the final determina- 
tion of the boundaries between the Caucas- 
ian republics. Following is the part of that 
treaty pertaining to Armenia: 


“The boundary between Russia and 
Turkey is delineated in the following man- 
ner,—the boundary begins near the Village 
of Sarp on the Black Sea coast, cutting 
across the height of Khetis-Muda, and fol- 
lowing along the line of Shavshet and the 
waterway of Dagh Mountains. Then, it 
cuts along the northern boundary of Kars 
and Ardahan, and beginning with the basin 
of Akhourian and Arax Rivers, it extends 
ar far as the mouth of Kara Su River.” 

In other words, Turkey got possession 
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not only of the whole of Kars and Ardahan, 
but the Province of Sourmalu. The region 
of Nakhitchevan was taken from Armenia 
and, as “an autonomous territory”, was 
turned over to Azerbaijan, on condition 
that the latter had no right to transfer it 
to another country. 

All the treaties affecting Russia and 
Turkey, or deemed incompatible with the 
interests of said countries, hitherto signed, 
were declared invalid. This point took par- 
ticular account of the Treaty of Sevres 
which decided the international, juridical 
status of Armenia. Both sides agreed to ban 
in their territories the existence of parties 
or factions which arrogated unto them- 
selves the role of governing any part of 
the territories of the other, or which aimed 
to wage a fight against the other side. This 
article particularly aimed to nullify the 
activity of Armenia revolutionaries against 
Turkey. 

The Treaty of Moscow served as the 
basis of the future Treaty of Kars, signed 
among Turkey, Azerbaijan, Georgia, and 
Armenia. 

As known, at the signing of the Treaty 
of Moscow, Armenia was in a state of re- 
bellion, a part of the country having fallen 
into the hands of the so-called Committee 
of Salvation,* while Kassian’s Revolution- 
ary Committee, with headquarters in an 
armored train in Davalou, inside Armenia, 
operated in sight of Moscow, and was 
recognized by the Soviet as Armenia’s le- 
gitimate government. The Committee of 
Salvation of Armenia, in a formal state- 
ment addressed to other governments in- 
cluding the government of Moscow, had 
publicly declared that the Revolutionary 





*The popular uprising of February was 
elemental outburst against the abuses of 
Bolsheviks. and in its initial stages was unor- 
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Committee was not the legitimate govern- 
ment of Armenia and, consequently, its 
representatives had no right to speak in the 
name of Armenia nor to sign any commit- 
ments. 

And now, to justify their failure before 
history, the Armenian Bolsheviks shift the 
responsibility of the harsh conditions of 
the Moscow Treaty on the February up- 
rising. No one who is familiar with the 
events will agree with this view. The Feb- 
ruary uprising was an abnormal situation 
created by civil war; two opposing forces 
were in clash, and the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee was still in Armenia, which meant, 
it still was the legitimate government in 
the eyes of Moscow. No matter what the 
content of Committee of Salvation of Ar- 
menia’s telegram to Moscow, it offered no 
intrinsic value to Chicherin. To him, the 
legitimate government of Armenia was still 
Kassian’s Revolutionary Committee whose 
representatives, Alexander Bekzadian and 
Sahak Ter Gabrielian were in Moscow at 
the time of the signing of the Moscow 
Treaty of March 16. If, notwithstanding 
this fact, the treaty still included suicidal 
conditions for Armenia, it means that Ar- 
menia was foredoomed; to Moscow, the 
Turks were more valuable and more impor- 
tant than Armenia and the Armenians. 

On the other hand, this fact proves what 
a contemptible quantity the Armenian Bol- 
sheviks were for Moscow. This was plainly 
seen when the Turks, in full sight of the 
Bolsheviks, continued their wanton des- 
truction of the Armenian villages of Shirak, 
while all the appeals of the Revolutionary 
Committee availed nothing in Moscow. 
Even after the signing of the March 16 
treaty, the Turks failed to evacuate the 
occupied regions and continued their atroc- 
ities. It was not until April 22 that Russian 
divisions, under the command of Velikanov, 
entered Alexandropol amid universal ruin, 
thousands of corpses, and general misery. 
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The Turks transferred to the allies a coun- 
try which was ruined, looted, and reduced 
to chaos. 

And thereafter, no one raised a finger to 
improve Armeno-Turkish relations; not one 
sign of rapproachement or the establish- 
ment of real friendship. Essentially, Yer- 
evan and Ankara today are as far apart 
and hostlie as ever before. Even worse if 
anything, because the Turks now look 
upon the Armenians as a blind political 
tool in the hands of Moscow. 


* *# 


How “friendly” and “fraternal” Turkey 
really felt toward Armenia and the Armen- 
ians came to light during the negotiations 
in Kars in September—October, 1921. That 
conference was called with the aim of 
signing a treaty of peace between the three 
Transcaucasian republics, based on the 
Treaty of Moscow. Practically nothing is 
known abroad in regard to both the ne- 
gotiations and the treaty of Kars, and con- 
sequently, we deem it proper to introduce 
here a few bits of information culled from 
a resume of printed records, published in 
Khorhurtayin Havastan (Soviet Armenia), 
October 21 and 23, 1921. 


The conference had been called at the 
Turks’ demand in order to ratify the March 
16 Treaty of Moscow by the three Trans- 
caucasian republics. Turkey was rep- 
resented by Kiazim Karabekir Pasha, Ar- 
menia by A. Mravian, Azerbaijan by B. 
Shakhtakhtinsky, and Georgia by Sh. 
Eliava. But the real spokesman of the three 
republics was Ganetzky, USSR foreign 
Commissar’s representative. The conference 
lasted from September 26 to October 13, 
holding 6 official, and 9 informal sessions. 

In the first session the Turkish delegate 
laid down the demand that the three Trans- 
caucasian republics should sign the treaty 
separately, but to this, Ganetzky, speaking 
in the name of the Transcaucasian delegates, 
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exception, insisting that the 


took sharp 
treaty should be signed collectively. Kiazim 
Karabekir objected that he had no such 
authority, and that, he would be obliged 
to wire his government for fresh instruc- 
tions. 


In the second session, Kiazim Karabekir 
revealed that he had received his govern- 
ment’s answer, and he insisted on his orig- 
inal demand for separate signatures. Gan- 
etzky again took exception. 

The fourth session was entirely devoted 
to the same question. There was a long de- 
bate. Finally, Kiazim Karabekir agreed to 
sign one treaty, on condition that all ques- 
tions pertaining to Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
and Georgia should be treated separately 
in the treaty. Ganetzky rejected this one 
too. The discussions were resumed, and it 
was decided to make a second appeal to 
Ankara, which again insisted on the original 
demand. Finally, Ganetzky gave in. 

This debate, without doubt, was not with- 


| out its significance. Turkey wanted to view 





the three republics as independent states, 
while Russia already had decreed the ab- 
olition of their independence and their an- 
nexation to Russia, a thing which was not 
late in coming. 

In the beginning of the second session, 
Kiazim Karabekir proposed the acceptance 
of the Moscow Treaty without change, 
threatening, in the contrary event, to sever 
the negotiations until he received fresh in- 
structions from Ankara. Speaking for Ar- 
menia, Georgia, and Azerbaijan, Ganetzky 
accepted the proposal, with the sole request 
that two minor territorial corrections be in- 
troduced in the treaty. First, to cede to the 
Armenians the ruins of the City of Ani 
which had “a great historical and scientific 
value for the Armenians.” Secondly, like- 
wise to cede to Armenia the region of 
Koghb which, “with its salt mines, is an 
inseparable part of Transcaucasia.” 

The president of the Turkish delegation 
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replied that they had no authority to intro- 
duce any changes in the Treaty of Moscow 
without fresh instructions from Ankara. 

In the fifth session was read the original 
draft of the treaty and was ratified point 
by point. In this connection, Ganetzky made 
the following statement in regard to Ani and 
Koghb: 

“We were hopeful that the Turkish del- 
egation would give us an affirmative answer 
in regard to Armenia’s claim to Ani which 
is wholly devoid of any military, economic, 
or geographical significance, and to us rep- 
resents a purely scientific and cultural value. 
At the last moment, as in the case of Koghb, 
likewise in regard to Ani, the Turkish del- 
egation rejected the claims with the ob- 
jection that, in ceding Ani which is to the 
west of the Akhourian River, the Treaty of 
Moscow will be impaired. 

“The delegations of the Transcaucasian 
republics record with deep sorrow the re- 
jection of their proposal in regard to Ani 
which means so much to the Armenians 
from the national-historical and artistic 
viewpoint. Be it added that the Transcau- 
casian peoples will take that rejection with 
genuine sorrow. 

“In regard to the salt mines of Koghb 
which are of all-Caucasian importance by 
virtue of having supplied for years the 
salt of that area, we had previously pre- 
sented a request for their cession to Ar- 
menia, but in view of the Turkish delega- 
tion’s opposition, we revised that proposal 
by another which would give Armenia a 
monopoly of the mines. The Turkish del- 
egation is now rejecting that proposal too, 
and we record this rejection as we pass on 
to the examination of the other articles 
of the treaty.” 

Manifestly exasperated by Ganetzky’s 
comment, Kiazim Karabekir Pasha issued 
the following statement in retaliation: 

“Our rejection of the proposal in regard 
to Ani stems from our determination to 
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preserve the integrity of Moscow Treaty, 
as a matter of principle. Nevertheless, those 
who reside there will be accorded every 
facility in the pursuit of their scientific 
labors.” 

As to the question of Koghb, Kiazim Kar- 
abekir assured that the region will continue 
to supply the needs of Transcaucasia as 
formerly. 

After the reading of the articles on the 
independence of Nakhitchevan, Kiazim 
Karabekir Pasha put a few questions on 
such matters as the official language, edu- 
cation, marriage rights, religious freedom, 
prisoners etc. which affected the autonomy 
of the region. To this, the Azerbaijanian 
delegate B. Shakhtakhtinsky replied that, 
according to the provisions of the Moscow 
Treaty, the region will be autonomous with- 
in the Azerbaijan boundary. 

Finally, in the sixth session, October 13, 
at noon, there took place the solemn cer- 
emony of signing the treaty. “At the mo- 
ment of putting the signatures,” writes the 
correspondent of Soviet Armenia, “the can- 
nons of the Fortress of Kars discharged 
four salute shots, while the Turkish orches- 
tra struck up the strains of ‘International’ 
and the Turkish national anthem.” 

Following is the part of the Kars Treaty 
pertaining to Armenia: 

“The first article nullified all treaties af- 
fecting Turkey which had been signed be- 
tween Turkey, Russia, and the three Trans- 
caucasian republics, with the exception of 
the Moscow Treaty of March 16, 1921. This 
meant the nullification of the treaties of 
Alexandropol and Sevres. With article 2, 
Russia and the Transcaucasian republics 
agreed to repudiate any international agree- 
ment affecting Turkey which was not rec- 
ognized by the Turkish government of the 
Grand Nationa! Assembly, and conversely, 
Turkey agreed to do the same with refer- 
ence to the three republics. The fourth 
article defined the boundary between Tur- 


key and the three republics, taken verbatim 
from the corresponding article of the Mos- 
cow Treaty. With the fifth article, Nakhit- 
chevan was made autonomous under the 
protectorate of Azerbaijan. 


In other words, the Treaty of Kars which 
was designed to resolve finally the inter- 
relations between Turkey and Armenia, not 
only was silent in regard to Armenia’s 
right to the Turkish Armenia provinces, 
but, without any objection, surrendered to 
the Turks the regions of Ardahan, Olti, 
Kars, Kaghuzvan, and Sourmalu, namely, 
the whole of Armenia to the south of Ak- 
hourian and Arax Rivers. Besides, Sharour 
Nakhitchevan, which was in the very heart 
of Armenia, was handed over to Azerbaijan 
instead of ceding Karabagh to Armenia. 


* *# @ 


As the reader will see, in the Convention 
of Kars the Turks dictated their will, while 
the victorious Bolsheviks submitted to them 
with abject humility. Why then wonder that 
the defeated government of the Indepen- 
dent Republic had signed the Treaty of 
Alexandropol? A comparision of the two 
treaties will show that the Armenian Bol- 
sheviks submitted to far more harsh terms 
than the Treaty of Alexandropol imposed. 
Thus, according to the provisions of the 
Alexandropol Treaty, “the Province of Kars 
and Sourmalu were to be disputed territor- 
ies for only three years,” after which, a 
popular referendum would decide their 
fate; whereas the Treaty of Kars surren- 
dered these territories to the Turk out- 
right. 

By the terms of the Alexandropol. Treaty, 
Sharour and Nakhitchevan were to enjoy a 
temporary autonomy under Turkish pro- 
tectorate until the final determination of 
their fate, whereas the Kars Treaty sur- 
rendered them to Azerbaijan under Turkish 
protectorate. , 
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How ARMENIA Was SOVIETIZED 


The Kars Treaty was a perfect surrender 
of the Bolsheviks and we can well under- 
stand Bolshevik Borian’s indignation when 
he said: “A more intolerable and more un- 
favorable treaty than the Treaty of Kars 
can scarcely be found in all the pages of 
history.” * 

“This harsh treaty,” Borian continues, 
“the like of which is unknown to history, 
was imposed by ‘revolutionary’ Turkey on 
Armenian working people who had emerged 
victorious in the revolutionary war, who 
had contributed with revolutionary zeal to 
the defeat of the Dashnak government, and 
to the victory of ‘Bolshevik’ Turkey. The 
Armenian working masses had hoped that 
‘the fraternal working people of Turkey’ 
and their government would sign a fraternal 
and honorable peace with Soviet Armenia.” 

We will say that the Armenian working 
masses had no such hopes; only the Ar- 
menian Bolsheviks naively believed that 
Moscow would help them sign an ‘honor- 
able’ pact with the Turks. Moscow did not 
help, nor could help, for the simple reason 
that, as Borian has explained, “in the mat- 
ter of the peace pact with Turkey the Ar- 
menian working masses and the Soviet gov™ 
ernment were confronted with an invincible 
fact, namely, the Eastern question consti- 
tuted the cornerstone of the international 
revolution and of the international policy 
of Soviet countries, in whose opinion Tur- 
key was the organizing center and idealistic 
leader of the national-emancipatory move- 
ments of the East, and consequently, the 
fate of the imperialism of the East wholly 
depended on Turkey’s political activity in 
the East. It was under these conditions that 
Soviet Armenia was forced to sign a peace 
treaty with Turkey. By the contingencies 
of history, Turkey was given a free hand 
in the determination of Soviet Armenia’s 
boundaries. Turkish diplomacy had pre- 





* Borian. Vol. Il, p. 163. 
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pared the draft of the peace treaty, accord- 
ing to which, Armenia could either sign, 
or reject the eastern policy of Soviet fra- 
ternal republics. 

“By rejecting the proposal of the Soviet 
fraternal republics, Armenia would have 
to sever her political and economic rela- 
tions with them and wage a war with Tur- 
key which she could not. At the same time, 
without the economic and political support 
of neighboring Soviet republics, Armenia 
was not in a position to build up a Soviet 
government. 

“Armenia’s choice was predetermined by 
her historical setting. In signing the treaty, 
together with Soviet Georgia and Azer- 
baijan, and with the participation of Rus- 
sia, Armenia was made the price of ransom 
in the Eastern policy of the Soviet, in the 
interests of world revolution. 

“This was quite a price to pay for the 
interests of world’s workingmen, the Soviet 
countries, and world revolution. For its sub- 
sequent, economic and political adverse con- 
sequences, the Soviet countries later paid 
dearly by hastening material aid to ravished 
Soviet Armenia.”* 

A more terrible and more damning ver- 
dict on the Kars Treaty, as well as the 
general policy of the Bolsheviks, is difficult 
to imagine. And this treaty which was dis- 
astrous to the Armenians, no matter from 
what angle you looked at it, was later re- 
garded by Artashes Karinian, President 
of Armenia’s Central Executive Committee, 
as a signal victory: “The Treaty of Kars,” 
he declared, “is the cornerstone of our East- 
ern policy. To shake it loose means the col- 
lapse of our entire Eastern policy.” 

How ironic! A stone, which in its crush- 
ing weight, still presses on the body of Ar- 
menia, having scattered one million home- 
less Armenians to the four corners of the 
earth! 





* Ibid, p. 165. 
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The Treaty of Kars was not, however, 
the last. At Lausanne, too, the Bolsheviks 
sold the Armenians down the river by sup- 
porting the Turk. It was with Chicherin’s 
active support that Ismet Pasha and Lord 
Curzon succeeded in burying the Armenian 
Case. It was Chicherin who, through the 
Soviet news agency Tass, later boasted: 
“The spirit of Soviet Russia hovered over 
the green table of Lausanne Conference, 
and it was she who frustrated the designs 
of the big powers to attack and crush little 


Turkey.” 
eee 


EPILOGUE 


We have given the objective, cold facts. 
This was the course of the co-operation be- 
tween the Bolsheviks and the Turks as re- 
gards Armenia. The conclusion? That 
should not be difficult to the man who loves 
the truth and is unbiased. But, it may be 
objected, and there are those who object, 
that history is not ended yet, and that many 
things may yet happen. That is of course 
true, and it is not wise to pass judgements 
as long as the struggle continues, and his- 
tory has not spoken its last word. But what 
has already been spoken, at least as re- 
gards what has been done to date, gives 
us the right to draw our own conclusions. 

Did the Armenian Bolsheviks succeed in 
their aims? Did they realize the expecta- 
tions of the Armenian people, or did they 
fulfill their promises? The question here is 
not how many buildings have been con- 
structed in Armenia, how many streams and 
canals have been dug, how many highways 
built or how many schools opened, how 
many acres of land planted, or how many 
factories and electric power stations in- 
stalled, Had the Armenian people been left 
free, they would have accomplished as much 
and more for the improvement of their 
country. Nor will it do to say that for so 
many years Armenia has enjoyed compara- 


tive peace on her borders. We have already 
seen what price peace that was; we have 
also seen that the chief disturbers of Ar- 
menia’s peace were the Bolsheviks them- 
selves. 

The important thing is, did the Armenian 
Bolsheviks try, or did they succeed in solv- 
ing the basic national problems of the Ar- 
menian people? From the evidence avail- 
able to date the answer is an emphatic no. 
At all events, they have not succeeded yet, 
What tomorrow will bring no one knows. 
What has happened to date is open for all 
to see. And the verdict of what has hap- 
pened is: 

1. The Bolshevik policy as regards Ar- 
menia, from beginning to end, has differed 
in nothing from the policy of “vulture im- 
perialists.” The Soviet has pursued selfish 
aims, completely subordinating Armenia’s 
interests to her’s, Armenia, as such, never 
interested her, as formerly she had failed 
to interest the imperialist powers. 

2. From the first days of Armenia’s 
sovietization, there has been established a 
fraternal bond between the Bolsheviks and 
the Turks. The Bolsheviks have aided and 
abetted not only the “revolutionary” Kem- 
alists, but the Ittihadist leaders, the authors 
of the Armenian massacres, by materially 
encouraging their plots against Armenia. 

3. Upon the assumption of their power, 
while posing as the champions of the Ar- 
menian cause, and even making public 
promises of Armenia’s independence, by 
their actual policy, the Bolsheviks have em- 
erged as the chief obstacle to the favorable 
solution of the Armenia Case, and finally, 
by virtue of their treaties with Turkey, they 
have not only relinquished the whole of 
Turkish Armenia, but they have actually 
surrendered to the Turk one third of Rus- 
sian Armenia, to say nothing of surrender- 
ing a few important, and purely Armenian- 
populated regions to Georgia and Azerbai- 
jan. 
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4. Whenever the occasion arose to re- 
vive the Armenian case in international 
diplomacy, the Bolsheviks invariably have 
sided with the Turks to the detriment of 
the Armenians and have sacrificed Armenia 
in the interests of world revolution. 

5. The Turks have made the most of 
this policy, and with the aid of the Soviet 
government have inflicted incalculable harm 
on Armenia. 

6. The Armenian Bolsheviks, from be- 
ginning to end, have blindly followed the 
policies and instructions of Moscow, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, and have served as 
tools in the hands of the Bolsheviks to the 
detriment of Armenia. 

7. Blinded by their hatred of the Dash- 
oaks, and eager to take over the govern- 
ment of Armenia at all cost, the Armenian 
Bolsheviks drove the country into civil 
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war, thus weakening the country on both 
the home and foreign fronts. 

8. At the price of every pardonable and 
unpardonable means, having taken over the 
government, to this day the Armenian Bol- 
sheviks have not solved one basic problem 
which confronts the Armenian people, and 
which they had promised to solve before 
they came into power. 

9. With the sovietization of Armenia, 
the Armenian Case received a mortal blow 
as an international problem, wiping off 
all international commitments and treaties 
pertaining to Armenia. 

10. As a result of all this, Armenia was 
robbed of a considerable portion of her ter- 
ritories, reducing one million homeless Ar- 
menians to a life of exile and eventual dis- 
appearance, both to themselves and to Ar- 
menia. 


THE END 


(Translated from the Armenian by James G. Mandalian) 








TO THE POET 
SIAMANTO 


By MANNIG BERBERIAN 


It is May, ob, my dead friend, 

And I gather flowers, all alone, all alone, 
in these large and green fields. 

And you sleep in other fields, 

large and also green, where it is also May, 
and where there are flowers and sun... 
It is also May, and there is also sun, 
alas, around your immense tomb, 

and your eyes eternally closed ... 

I gather flowers all alone, all alone... 
And it is May again... 











A LESSON FOR 
BEKIR CHAVOOSH 


By DAVID ATAMIAN 








Haroutiun Bezjian, known as KAZAZ ARTIN, meaning “Artin, The Silk Merchant,” 


2, 
was an Armenian, Gon in Constantinople, April 10, 1771. He was a successful business 
man, and well known because of his honesty and intelligence. 

He became the trusted friend of Sultan Mahmoud the II, who appointed him 
Director of the Mint, and he was the recipient of the Medal of the Imperial Image, 


the highest honor of that time. 


His daily visit to the Sultan was often attended by interesting incidents, of which 
the following story is one of the most outstanding. 

Kazaz Artin was the friend of the people of Constantinople, as well as the Sultan, 
and out of his own fortune, he built schools, hospitals, churches, and other public 


institutions. 


He died on January 5, 1834 








A gilded coach stopped at the heavy, 
wrought iron gates of the Royal Palace, 
and His Excellency, Kazaz Artin, with the 
aid of his kavas,—his footman, stepped out. 
The two sentinels halted their criss-cross 
march to salute him, as the great gates 
swung open, and he walked through. His 
figure seemed worn with care, and his pre- 
occupied mind was reflected in his deep 
black eyes, set under heavy brows. The silk 
tassel of his large fez fell down to the high- 
collared neck of his silver-knit jacket, and 
the Medal of the Imperial Image which 
he wore upon his breast, glittered in the 
early morning sun. 


After he entered in the Palace grounds, 
the gates were moved back, and the sen- 
tinel, Bekir Chavoosh, spat on the ground 
contemptuously, as he addressed the other 
sentinel: 

“Look at this filthy giavoor! Who ever 
heard of a true believer of the Prophet 
saluting an infidel!” 

Kazaz Artin was not far off, and he 
heard the speech, but he did not stop, nor 
turn back to meet the angry eyes of the 
sentinel gazing through the bars of the 
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gates. There were many momentous prob- 
lems to discuss with the Sultan; the 
threatening Russian armies at the gates of 
Constantinople, the revolt of the Greeks 








KAZAZ ARTIN 
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and the Janissaries, and the reform of the 
State,—these were the chief topics of the 
day. 

A few weeks later the political skies of 
Turkey were bright again. The Russian 
Army was turned back, thanks to the in- 
genuity of Kazaz Artin; the revolt of the 
Janissaries was suppressed; the Greeks 
were quelled, temporarily, and the reform 
of the State was in full swing. Sultan 
Mahmoud was following in the steps of his 
ill-fated cousin, Selim III, whose ef- 
forts at reform had ended in his deposition 
and assassination by the Janissaries. 

With the return of brighter days, the 
star of the sentinel, Bekir Chavoosh, 
brightened also. Much to his surprise, he 
arose from the humble rank of a sergeant 
to become a lieutenant. Two weeks later, 
he was made a captain, then a major. He 
could not believe his own eyes when one 
day the epaulets of generalship were placed 
on his shoulders. He headed the Royal 
Guardsmen, and was presented to the Sul- 
tan as General Bekir Pasha. No doubt, he 
felt that his good fortune was due to his 
being an obedient servant of the Sultan, 
and a true believer in the Prophet. 

Then there was a great celebration on 
the Palace grounds, to mark the termina- 
tion of the Russian war. The Grand Vizier, 
with his cabinet members, and all the mil- 
itary and civil dignitaries were present, and 
the newly appointed general, Bekir Pasha, 
directed the maneuvers of the Guardsmen. 
But there was a greater surprise still in 
store for the General. In the midst of his 
yet novel honors and important military 
duties, A Ferman,—royal decree, was read, 
which ordered that the General Bekir 
Pasha be hanged on charges of treason 
against the State! Immediately they tore 
off his epaulets and medals—all the insignia 
of his rank, from him, and threw him in a 
filthy prison cell, as though he was but an 
ordinary criminal. 
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The General was utterly crushed and be- 
wildered, and his humiliation and anguish 
of mind were complete. What did it mean, 
—this sudden and unexpected blow, when 
he had been raised so high, albeit through 
no effort of his own? He was almost crazed 
with the shock, and did not know what to 
do, or where to turn for help. But in the 
night before his execution, he remembered 
the one man who had the power to help 
him, if he would. 

Early in the morning, just before lead- 
ing him to the scaffold, he was asked what 
was his last wish before he died, and he 
asked to see Kazaz Artin; “for,” he thought, 
“Kazaz is the only man who can prove 
my innocence to the Sultan, and thereby 
save my life.” His wish was granted, and 
they led him to the Mint, where Kazaz 
Artin had his offices. 

As soon as he was before him, he threw 
himself at the feet of Kazaz, and cried, 
“Save my life! Your Excellency is the only 
one who can save me!” 

“Rise, and tell me what you want of me,” 
ordered Kazaz Artin. 

Bekir Pasha stood up and made his sup- 
plication: “I, the humble servant of your 
Excellency, am condemned to death for a 
crime I have not committed, as your ex- 
alted personage knows. I was an obedient, 
God-fearing sentinal at the Royal Palace, 
and a very contented one, too. But one day 
they made me a lieutenant, then a captain, 
and soon after, a major. All these honors 
came to me unexpectedly, and without ef- 
fort on my part, and I was grateful for 
these rewards for my long, faithful serv- 
ice. I desired no higher rank than that of 
major, but by the irade of His Majesty, 
—may Allah preserve him for ever,—the 
rank of General was bestowed upon me, 
and I headed the Royal Guardsmen. All of 
this came as a great surprise to me; one 
after the other honors were given me; but 
the latest orders is the most unjustifiable 
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one possible. I am accused of treason, and 
sentenced to be hanged. 

“Now your Excellency, you have seen 
me every. day at the Palace gates, in my 
humble station as a sentinel, and you do 
not,—you cannot believe me guilty of this 
false accusation. I am certain that I am a 
victim of the jealousy of my subordinate 
officers, who for many years have 
kept their inferior stations without promo- 
tion. Your Excellency, if you will, can 
protest my innocency to the Sultan and 
secure for me the Royal amnesty.” 

Having thus spoken, Bekir Pasha again 
bowed to the ground at the feet of Kazaz 
Artin. 

The calm and serene voice of the great 
man spoke, “If you do not remember, I will 
refresh your memory of the day when you 
called me a ‘filthy infidel’ at the gates of 
the Palace. Now tell me, was it not equal 
to treason to thus show disrespect to a 
man who wears the Imperial Image on his 
breast, and who is the trusted servant of 
the State? I could have ordered your ex- 
ecution, by the Royal Grace, at that time, 
had you been a person worthy of my no- 
tice. In order to punish you for your un- 
called insult to a high officer of His Majes- 
ty’s I had you promoted in rank, and in 
the space of a few short months gave you 
honor upon honor, and finally, you became 
one of the highest military officers in the 
land. 

“Now, that ‘filthy infidel’ is ordering the 
hanging of a General, instead of a poor 
sentinel.” 

Bekir, trembling in every sinew of his 
body, bowed his head, and raised his hands 
beseechingly. 

“I beg your Excellency’s forgiveness,” 
he said; “My life is in your hands,—you 
may do with it what pleases you!” 

Bekir’s life was spared, due to a Royal 
Amnesty, but he was demoted to his for- 
mer rank of sentinel at the Palace gates. 


And so the sentinel, Bekir Chavoosh, 
learned to suppress his prejudices and griev- 
ances against the unbelievers, and when- 
ever Kazaz Artin passed through the Pal- 
ace gates for his daily visit with Sultan 
Mahmoud, not even that Monarch him- 
self could have been greeted with greater 
reverence than the sentinel showed to the 
man who had taught him tolerance, and 
given him his life. 
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cia. Atamian poems have appeared in several 
American newspapers and journals; and he has 
written both prose and poetry for European and 
Near Eastern publications. His personal diaries 
were recently purchased by the Library of Con 
gress, ‘ 
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THE DEFENSE 
OF VAN | 





(Part V) 





By ONNIG MEKHITARIAN 
(Translated by Hrayr Baghdoian) 


On April 19th, the Military Council re- 
ceived information that some fighting of 
ccnsiderable proportions was taking place 
around Tarman village, three hours to the 
northeast of Aikestan, where the Armenian 
inhabitants were resisting detachments of 
governmental troops and irregulars of the 
Kurdish tribes. 

The Staff decided promptly to send its 
member Armen Yegarian and several ex- 
perienced warriors to aid in the defense of 
Tarman. It advised these men to organize 
that region and to endeavor to seize some 
ammunition and provisions from the en- 
emy through raids. 

The conflict at Tarman had started on 
April 7. The inhabitants of the Armenian 
villages of Voskibak, Farrough, and Pak- 
hezik, realizing the imminence of extermin- 
ation, had taken refuge in Tarman village. 
On the same day all the armed men of the 
villages of Sevan, Zarantz, and Lim ar- 
rived there. 

Backed by artillery, the Turkish regular 
forces and the Kurdish warriors attacked 
Tarman on the 8th. The defense was organ- 
ized and led by Ghukas of Tarman, a Dash- 
nag. He had in all eighty men equipped 
with edd types of firearms. This defensive 
force comprised of fifteen fighters from 


Farrough village, led by Movses and Ho- 
nan; ten fighters from Pakhezik, command- 
ed by Sarkis, Melikset, and Misak; twenty- 
five warriors from Tarman, let by Khalosh, 
Harutiun, Barsegh, and Calon; twenty from 
Sevan, under their priest and Vardan; and 
seven men from Voskibak. The battle con- 
tinued through the day. Our soldiers suc- 
cessfully repulsed the attacks of the en- 
emy and caused them severe losses. 

Fighting began the same day around 
the neighboring village of Kaghpantz. The 
enemy failed to enter the village during the 
first day; but their ammunition becoming 
exhausted, the villagers were compelled to 
abandon the village toward nightfall. The 
rabble entered the village, and killed twelve 
unarmed men and women who had not had 
time to retreat with the rest. 

Only escapees from neighboring Tzora- 
vantz were seven men who had fled to Tar- 
man on the eight. Those who had remained 
there—twenty-seven in all—,relying upon 
the Turks of their own village, were slaugh- 
tered by Turks hailing from the nearby vill- 
age of Zirvantantz. The same grim faith 
befell those Armenians of Lim who had 
trusted in the word of their Kurdish neigh- 
bors. All of them perished on the 10th. 
Thirty-five people of Zarantz village were 
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killed by order of Hussein Agha of Sal- 
hana. Through the treacherous conduct of 
Mukhtars Salih and Khai:d one hundred 
and twenty men of Sevan were taken to a 

. deep ravine near the town and put to death. 
Forty-four Assyro-Chaldeans from Erm- 
antz and seventy from Khino were also des- 
patched. The sixty Assyrians of Akhchacha 
and of Rashan were slain while trying to 
escape to Persia. Among them was the fam- 
ous Shamasha-Moushegh. 


The armed Armenians of Tarman hero- 
ically resisted the attack on the 8th and 
continued their struggle against overwhelm- 
ing odds for several more days until the 
enemy withdrew. On the 13th, Tarman 
was again besieged. This time, the defend- 
ers waged a desperate battle. 


But while the fierce struggle was going 
on in that place, Yegarian from Aikestan, 
Misak (Dashnag), Karapet Shadakhtzian, 
and Garo Derdarentz (Ramgavar), arrived 
in the nick of time. They immediately 
threw themselves upon the enemy, several 
of whom fell under their attack, others dis- 
persed. The village was thus saved from 
immediate danger. 

Yegarian’s rescue band organized the de- 
fense of Tarman satisfactorily, remaining 
there for several days. It then returned to 
Aikestan. 

2 eS 


The refugees from Shahbaghi, Averag, 
and Arjag-Kharragonis who numbered 
more than ten thousand, had not yet been 
sheltered when another stream of refugees 
began to flow in from the region of Haiotz- 
Tzor on April 13th. 

Early that morning echoes of intensive 
rifle fire came from the direction of Khrour- 
oubash village, southeast of Aikestan. When 
the armed peasants of Haiotz-Tzor were 
rushing toward Aikestan, they were con- 
fronted by the Turkish militia stationed in 
Haji Bekir Armory. The peasants covered 


their retreat by opening a vigorous fire, 
withdrawing the while to the lower reaches 
of Mt. Varak. During this engagement, 
nine Armenians were killed and six 
wounded, while the Turks suffered six 
casualties. Part of that group of peasants 
succeeded in entering Aikestan that night. 

The Military Council received the fol- 
lowing concise report about the battles and 
the massacres of unarmed peasants of the 
vast region of Haiotz-Tzor: 


NOR KIUGH—On April 6th, twenty 
gendarmes stationed in the village under 
the comand of Sergeant Si’Ahmed and Cor- 
poral Ali attempted treacherously to mass- 
acre the Armenians. Forty peasants under 
the leadership of Petros, Hairik, Marto, 
and Avo fought back. One hundred and 
fifty militiamen stationed in Astvadzashen 
village hurried to the assistance of the gen- 
darmes. The battle lasted all day, with 
Lazar being kiiled. The other fighters suc- 
cee’ .d in evacuating the peasantry un- 
harmed to Varak. 


HINDISTAN—On April 7th, ten armed 
peasants ascended the mountain fastnesses 
where already there had gathered more 
than a thousand people, the survivors of the 
attacks on the villages of Chrel, Kaasr, 
Phakakeyatug, Rihantz, Agrag, and Hur- 
tug in the region of Khoshab. Shiel-Yuza- 
belli, commanding the Turkish militia of 
Khoshab, Islam Bey of Zernag, and Ib- 
raham Agha of Khatch, at the head of 
three hundred mounted men, attempted to 
take the mountain. The fierce fighting con- 
tinued all day. 

This force was resisted by twenty peas- 
ants of Hindistan led by Hovhannes, seven 
men from Hurtug, twenty fighters from 
Chrel led by Markar, and by Minas, Abra- 
ham, and Aram. The Armenians had five 
men killed, all from Hurtug, including Abel 
and Hagop. 

As soon as darkness: had fallen, all the 
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peasants who had assembled on the moun- 
tain descended to Hindistan; and taking all 
the villagers with them, they proceeded on 
to Varak where they found and buried the 
mutilated remains of three monastic bishops 
and four servants, all of whom had been 
brutally murdered by the Turks. 


HURTUG (Khoshab)—The women and 
children remaining in this- village, the 
Kurds entered and tortured them, demand- 
ig that they reveal the hiding place of arms 
and ammunition. They branded Parsegh’s 
wife, Armeni, several times with a red hot 
iron bar, and carried away six females and 
five little boys. 


PHAKAKEYATUG—On April 6, the 
armed Kurdish bands of the notorious 
chiefs Simgo and Avod entered this village, 
gathered all the men in chief Sarkis’ yard, 
and killed eighteen of them on the spot, 
including Sarkis, and Shaghig and his seven 
sons. When they left, the Kurds carried off 
with them three women and ten young 
boys. 

DONY, HAVSHASORIG (an Assyrian 
community), ARREGH, KHEG, ARA- 
TENTZ—Learning about the massacres, 
the inhabitants of these communities took 
refuge in the fastnesses of Varaka Moun- 
tain on the night of the 7th. They later 
entered Aikestan. 

ANKSHDANTZ—On the 7th, the son 
of the infamous Shakir, and the bandit 
chief of Kalbalasan village, one Janko, lead- 
ing two hundred horsemen, attacked this 
village. Twenty armed peasants headed by 
Mourat, Medzaghen, Khacho and Manouk 
met them and provided such stubborn re- 
sistance that, after a few hours’ combat, 
the enemy had suffered thirty-seven casual- 
ties. Receiving reinforcements later on, 
however, they occupied the village and slew 
more than sixty men including Kavaz 
Mourat, Ohannes and village chief Avo. 
The women were subsequently tortured 


and killed. A few young men managed to 
escape and made their way to Varak. 

The neighboring village also met with 
the same fate. Vano and Sahag, armed only 
with Mauser pistols, attempted to resist 
and died fighting. The enemy streamed into 
the village, murdered seventy men, among 
them leader Manoug, Mavin, Petros, Bar- 
segh and Mirzo. All the women of the vil- 
lage were fully subjected to Kurdish atroc- 
ities. 

KHOSP—Lezgy and Janko’s raiding par- 
ties killed about fifty men in this hamlet. 
Father Martiros and Soghon were among 
those killed. 


BZTNGERD—Here a few families— 
twelve individuals altogether— were bru- 
tally murdered by their Kurdish neighbors. 


KIGHZY—On April 6th, Major Ahmed 
Bey, Satoullah Agha of Kharnourd village, 
and Djangir Agha of Bztngerd came to this 
village with a force of five hundred infan- 
trymen and mounted troopers. Feigning 
that they were recruiting men for service 
in the labor battalions, they gathered to- 
gether eighty peasants and murdered them 
on the moment, at the same time ordering 
the village folk to remain in their homes. 
Hovsep Agha, village chief Hovsep, Father 
Der Megerditch, leader Garo, Arshak. 
Khatchik and about four other villagers 
immediately opened fire on the marauders 
from the flat-roof tops of Sevo and Man- 
ouk’s houses; but when they ran out of 
ammunition, and despairing of saving the 
village, these brave men set fire to fourteen 
houses. Hovsep, Melghon, Hovhannes and 
fourteen women threw themselves into the 
flames of the burning buildings so as not 
to fall into the hands of the enemy. Only 
a few peasants escaped, fleeing through the 
darkness to Varak. 

ASTVADZASHEN—Here, too, about 
sixty men were gathered together under 
pretense that they were to be sent to the 
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labor battalions. The regional governor, 
who had ordered this, had them imprisoned 
in the local barracks, and still later had 
them shot by regular troops before the vill- 
age mill. Four women, who attempted to 
interfere in a desperate effort to save their 
loved ones, were summarily shot down, 
while two of the women who were still 
found in the village were carried off. The 
other females were taken to two houses and 
subjected to unspeakable torture. 


ANKIGH—Upon the assurance of the 
Turkish detachment of guards here that 
nothing would happen to them if they re- 
mained in the village, not only did the local 
villagers remain within the precincts of 
the hamlet, but actually other peasants from 
Kem, Kizildash, Turkashen and Khosp 
came here to an imagined asylum. On the 
8th, a large detachment of men from Khalit 
Bey’s command came to Ankigh to rein- 
force the guards, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to murder three hundred and forty 
people, one hundred and thirty of whom 
were natives of Ankigh. Manouk and 
leader Lazar fell with them. 


ISHKHANI COM—On the morning of 
the 6th and the 7th, the people of Kem, 
Athanan, Kizildash and Spitak Vank who 
had escaped massacre flocked into this 
village, along with all the people from Khar- 
akantz, Mashtak, Mulch and St. Vardan. 
The reason for this ingress was that Ishk- 
hani Com had a Dashnag committee. The 
villagers of Cheoshk and Khorcom stayed 
in their homes, and fifteen men from An- 
kigh, who had not believed the assurance 
of the Turkish guards, also took refuge 
here. 


At noonday of the 7th, artillery units 
and a thousand infantrymen and cavalry 
troops commanded by Khalit Bey of Cav- 
ash surrounded the vilage. The men of the 
village, under the leadership of Father 
Hakob, Reverend Mudoian and Hambart- 


sum, resisted, being assisted by the men of 
Khorcom led by such Dashnags as Ohan, 
Nishan, Petros (well-known by the nick- 
name of “OQuratzogh” (Apostate), and of 
Polgo and Isro, both of Cheoshk. The 
hundred or so Armenian fighters put up a 
spirited resistance which prevented the en- 
emy from entering the village. The unequal 
combat lasted seven hours. But running 
short of ammunition, the defenders, as 
darkness set in, rounded up about thirty- 
five hundred people and led them to the 
heights of St. Sarkis. Another group of five 
hundred armed men and non-combatants 
reached Shushantz by way of the Berdak 
Mountains. They finally descended to 
Aikestan. 


When a number of women and children 
went to the government quarters at Arta- 
met begging ior mercy, some were beaten 
and outraged, while other were murdered. 


Reverend Mudoian, Ohan and Isro of 
Khorkom took ammunition from the Fed- 
eration’s stores and hurried back the same 
day together with forty soldiers. They 
gathered together more than two thousand 
five hundred women and children who had 
been stranded in the mountains near Hai- 
otz-tzor, and led them to Varak. Several 
days later, more than a thousand of these 
people arrived in Aikestan. 


CHERDZ—On April 7 and 8, the vill- 
agers of Pilthentz and Atanantz, and part 
of the peasantry of Kizildash flocked into 
this village. There they remained in safety 
under the leadership of Tigran of Pilthentz, 
a Dashnag, until the 20th of April. On the 
following day, Hussein Agha of Pakhvan 
attacked the village with nearly five hun- 
dren horsemen, militia and police, but did 
not succeed in taking it. Led by the same 
Tigran, Father Hoachim of Athanan, Hov- 
haness of Cherdz, and Nishan, the villagers 
fought all day. During.the battle, twenty 
women and children were killed; and when 
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darkness fell, the peasants ascended Artos 
mountain and then went down to Phe- 
sandasht. There Levon Shagoian, the Dash- 
nag representative and fighter, had taken 
more than fifteen thousand people under 
his protection.* Only a very small number 
of the peasantry of Cherdz went on to 
Varak and thence to Aikestan. 

TURKASHEN—After the battle at Ish- 
khani Com, the Armenian families of Turk- 
ashen and several other nearby villages 
took sanctuary in the village of Nasr Agha, 
a man well known in that region. This of- 
ficial took thirty-two of the men-folk out- 
side the village and had them slaughtered 
in cold blood. Those women who went to 
weep over their loved ones were also mer- 
cilessly murdered. 

BERDAK—Upon hearing the news of 
the deaths of Ishkhan and of Vramian, alk 
the villagers of Dzivstan, Kendanantz, 
Sevakrak and Voshkhrantz flocked into 
Berdak on the 7th and 8th of April. On the 
night of the 7th, Casper of Mashtak, en 
route.to Van at the head of twenty soldiers, 
visited Berdak. The next day, he con- 
ducted all the inhabitants of the place 
safely to Shushantz. The non-combatants 
came down to Aikestan while the soldiers 
remained on the heights of Shushantz and 
Varak. 

ARTAMET—After massacring the Ar- 
menians of Ankigh, the Turkish and Kurd- 
ish rabble reached Artamet and murdered 
forty-five natives and eighty villagers of 
Ishkhani Com who had taken refuge there. 
About sixty combatants and unarmed men 
of Artamet had left for Varak two days 
before for fear of massacre. Only women 





*Shagoian was one of the warriors who had 
grown up in the Dashnag school of idealism and 
battle. He had been country leader of Vosdan 
when Aram was the State Governor. Subsequently 
retreating with the people from Van, he later 
returned to that city. At this writing, Shagoian 
resides in Mesopotamia, where he is sharing the 
privations of the people who are so dear to him. 


and children had been left in the village.* 

KURUBASH—The peasants of this vill- 
age, following those of Berdak, went on to 
Shushantz. All but a few combatants en- 
tered Aikestan. 

LAMZKERT and SIGHKA—The pop- 
ulation of these villages went to Aikestan 
during the prelude to the battle. 

SHUSHANTZ—Non-combatants of this 
village likewise flocked to Aikesta. 

LEZK—Only a few youths, of whom 
only one or two were armed, went to Aikes- 
tan on April 12th. The remainder of the 
people remained in the village, which was 
soon visited by a Turkish officer and 
twenty gendarmes. This force took seventy 
village men as hostage for the safety of the 
gendarmerie, and imprisoned them in 
Avantz village. 

After the battles, it was learned that the 
men from Kirashen and Cheyapapik, who 
were in prison at Avantz, had been mur- 
dered, while those from Lezk had not been 
harmed. 

Since the beginning of the siege, Van had 
been deprived of accurate information 
about events ir Shadakh. Several unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made to send mess- 
engers to Haiotz-tzor, later directly from 
Aikestan. 

On the night of April 14th, three old 
men from Shadakh reached Aikestan by 
way of Haiotz-tzor. They bore letters from 
the Dashnag committee of Shadakh to the 
Central Committee of Vasbouragan, and 
also to Aram. On the way, the messengers 
had stopped at Phesandasht where about 
ten thousand peasants had been gathered 
together under the leadership of Levon. 
They had also visited Cherdzi where Tigran 
of Pilthentz watched over the safety of the 





* The women and children of Artamet remained 
for ten more days in their village under terrible 
circumstances Then, by Jevdet’s command, they 
were herded off to Aikestan so as to embarrass the 
defense by presenting the problem of famine. 
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people. 

The letters brought by the messengers 
revealed the activities of Samuel Mesropian 
and Tigran Baghdasarian, the two youth- 
ful leaders of the defense of Shadakh, their 
close comrades, and the Dashnag commit- 
tee. Unconquerable in faith and united in 
will and purpose, they had waged a bril- 
liantly successful struggle for two weeks 
at the head of the heroic hillmen of Sha- 
dakh. They had not given up a single 
position. With valiant efforts they had driv- 
en back the enemy who attacked fiercely 
in overwhelming numbers every day. 


The Turkish losses had been dispropor- 
tionately large, while the Armenians had 
suffered a few chance losses. But Samuel 
and Tigran had been tragically deprived of 
the beloved third member of their trium- 
virate—Hovsep Tcholoian. The Turks had 
unexpectedly arrested him some days be- 
fore the battles had broken out so as to 
wrest from Shadakh one of its most valu- 
able leaders. They had then shot him at the 
very moment the shooting had started. 


But the Shadakh battles had also their 
tragic side. Refugees had flocked there too, 
a fact which caused the mountaineers who 
in normal times had wrung their living 
from the rocks to go on short rations. Most 
of the rifles of the peasantry were of Aus- 
trian make and therefore useless since their 
meager supply of ammunition could not 
be replenished. 

In spite of that serious situation and of 
the overwhelming enemy forces, and the 
unremitting attacks of the foe, the people 
of Shadakh continued to fight on courage- 
ously. They scorned all dangers and 
laughed at fear in their determination to 
fight to the bitter end. 

In their touching letter to Aram, Sam- 
uel and Tigran vowed to continue the un- 
equal and desperate struggle either to a 
victorious conclusion or until the last drop 
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of blood had been expended in the attempt. 

This encouraging information from Sha- 
dakh, Phesandasht and Cherdzi caused 
great rejoicing in Aikestan. “A fraternal 
gift” from our already modest supply of 
ammunition was sent to the undespairing 
fighters of all three communities—a few 
cartridges and a mite of powder—a few 
drops let fall into the vast sea of need. 

Aram, in encouraging letters to his com- 
rades, gave them much timely advice. He 
portrayed the political state of affairs in 
general and then dwelt specifically on Vas- 
bouragan. “Our struggle,” he stressed, “will 
be without doubt successful.” He adjured 
them to fight on the defensive as a rule and 
always to remain with the people. He also 
informed them of the battles in the area 
around Aikestan, giving salient details, and 
advising them to get in touch with Phesan- 
dasht as well as with himself through mes- 
sengers. 


The Shadakh runners were given new 
clothing and shoes, as well as drafts of all 
the commands, dispatches and proclama- 
tions published by the Military Council 
and the Intelligence Bureau during the bat- 
tles at Aikestan. After remaining with us 
for three days, they left; and after seeing 
Tigran at Cherdzi and Levon at Phesan- 
dast, these men reached Shadakh safely. 


* * # 


The unexpected arrival in Aikestan of 
more than fifteen thousand refugees from 
Arjag and Haiotz-tzor was a thing of 
calamity to the defenders there. These two 
comparatively prosperous neighboring 
countries were deserted by their large Ar- 
menian population during the first days 
of the battles of Aikestan. Instead of de- 
fending their villages, and engaging the at- 
tention of several thousand enemy rifles, 
they gave way and led the latter to the 
doors of Aikestan. Furthermore, the ref- 
ugees brought with them only the spirit 
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of deféatism and desertion, which reacted 
strongly upon the citizens and infected even 
the fighting men. 


That multitude was dependent from the 
first upon the charity of the citizens who 
did not have enough bread and necessities 
for their own folk and their own soldiers, 
let alone for refugees. The storehouses of 
the city—the market place and the village 
—had closed their doors and their traffic in 
the autumn of 1914. Even in normal and 
peaceful years the winter supplies of the 
citizens would have been expended by 
March and April. Now, the mobilization, 
the cessation of trade and production, and 
the prevailing unemployment had deprived 
seventy-five percent of them of their last 
penny as well as of food and the other 
necessities of life. 


There was also an extremely acute 
housing shortage. Even before the opening 
of the ‘battles, all houses and rooms in 
Aikestan were full of refugees from far 
and near. During the period preceding the 
struggle, these people were augmented by 
Armenians who voluntarily left their homes 
in the Turkish wards of Aikestan. Now, 
within the interval of a few days, the be- 
sieged suburb was to receive more than 
fifteen thousand additional refugees. Epi- 
demic diseases seemed inescapable since 
the hot season was approaching. The first 
stinging rays of the sun would sound the 
starting signal for the epidemics. 


King Famine, however, gave notice first, 
and the citizens and military leaders were 
obliged to resist this latest and most form- 
idable enemy. 


First of all, a large part of the retugees 
from -Arjag—invalids, children, women 
and the aged—were at once distributed to 
more or less well to do homes. Refugee 
shelters were established in the spacious 
buildings of the Sandikhtian School for 
Young Ladies and the Benevolent Associa- 


tion’s kindergarten. All arms were taken 
away and given to those peasants who had 
not as yet lost their equilibrium. On April 
14th, Aram sent these newly armed men to 
bolster the defenses of the Shushantz and 
Varak Heights, with Shirin Hagopian as 
their commander. A few of them were de- 
tailed to the barricades around Aikestan, 
and a large number of peasants—mostly 
strapping young men for whom we had no 
arms—were organized into two distinct 
labor divisions. They were sorely needed to 
repair the blockhouses and trenches that 
were smashed every day by the Turkish 
guns. 


The Ordnance Council was ordered to 
use all measures to secure food and neces- 
sities. Existing supplies were to be used 
only with the strictest economy, even 
soldiers being meted out a modest ration. 

A new bureau—Relief Distributor Com- 
mittee—was immediately formed with its 
sole duty the prosecution of the difficult 
work of distributing food and necessities 
to the refugees and to other destitute citi- 
zens. Eleazar Rishtuni, H. Avakian, B. Der 
Harutunian, Harutune Shaljian and other 
non-partisan intellectuals and teachers zeal- 
ously carried on the work of the Relief 
group. 


The citizens, moreover, were asked by 
proclamation to be thrifty, to make vol- 
untary gifts to the Ordnance and Relief 
Committees, and to sell supplies—grain 
in particular—to these councils at a set 
price so that it might be possible to save 
the refugees from starvation, and also to 
feed the fighting forces. 


Opened in various parts of Aikestan were 
new bakeries whose task it was to supply 
bread to the refugees alone. It was unfor- 
tunate, however, that nearly all the grist 
mills were outside the limits of Aikestan 
and now in the hands of the enemy. But 
by heroic efforts, mills long out of com- 
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Mission were repaired and new ones were 
built. 

As an example to all the citizens and 
refugees in Aikestan, the Military Coun- 
cil first gave the order to be economical to 
its beloved fighters though they were even 
then in privation. The special order, dated 
April 12, read: 


“Comrades: 

“Many refugees have come to the city 
from the surrounding counties. If you are 
not sparing in the use of flour we shall soon 
be faced with the worst enemy of all— 
famine! 

“Hereafter, every unit is directed to ap- 
point one of its dependable and conscien- 
tious members to be its all-powerful supply 
officer. On our part, we will make inspec- 
tions and will punish severly those who are 
not conscientious. The name of the supply 
officer of each group must be sent today to 
the Ordnance Council. 

“Absolutely forbid entrance into your 
positions of any person who has no work 
and no right to be there.” 

The new relief committee also gave sim- 
ilar instructions to the citizenry advising 
them to assist it either by donating or sell- 
ing all kinds of material at set prices. 

The decisive campaign which Aram and 
the Committee organized so quickly rem- 
edied in a few days the threat of famine 
presented by the inrush of fifteen thousand 
new refugees. On April 16, the Armenian 
population of Aikestan opened a new and 
brilliant period in its battle for existence. 


* * #® 


On April 16th, the defensive battles ~ of 
Aikestan entered their second, broader and 
more extensive phase. Hereafter, every po- 
sition and every warrior had a part in the 
active combats that were repeated almost 
every hour of the night and day with in- 
creasing intensity. From the outlying coun- 
ties of Vasbouragan, Turkish and Kurdish 


raiding parties came to Aikestan and gave 
our fighters not a moment’s respite. 

Not only did the enemy force increase 
numerically, but it received cannon and 
ammunition from Bitlis. Furthermore, it 
had had considerable experience in house- 
to-house fighting in Aikestan, and was well 
aware of our numerical inferiority. Our lack 
of provisions and utter despair of outside 
help were, likewise, no secrets. The enemy 
knew ours was a fight to the death. 

As usual, Sahag Bey’s was the first po- 
sition to be attacked. Four Turkish cannon 
shelled it without pause all day. Before 
noon, the upper story had been ruined, 
and the blockhouse was no longer tenable. 
Then about a hundred Turkish soldiers 
came right out into the open street, and 
with fanatical outcries, tried to take the 
place by storm. This attack offered our 
soldiers two grave alternatives: to retreat, 
or to fight the enemy hand to hand. The 
Armenians chose to stay and fight it out. 
A squad of braves, bearing hand grenades, 
advanced through the ruins of the block- 
house and met the invaders face to face. 
The grenades and the heroism of the Ar- 
menian fighters decided the fate of the 
Turkish offensive which ended when the 
Turks, disregarding the exhortations of an 
officer, turned and fled, howling desperately, 
to the safety of their cannon. They left 
ten of their comrades dead and wounded. 
Elated over their victory, our men took 
cover behind heaps of bricks while awaiting 
nightfall and the opportunity to repair the 
historic blockhouse for a fifth time. 

The bombardment, however, continued 
all day; and when darkness finally: fell, the 
engineers began to dig trenches around the 
ruins of Sahag Bey’s and to construct new 
ramparts. Perceiving the intention of the 


defenders, the Turks poured a hail of fire. 


on the position all night, as result of which 


one worker was killed and two others. 


wounded. The work, however, was not 
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interrupted, and at daybreak, the Turks 
saw ‘the blockhouse, which they never could 
completely destroy, standing before them 
firmer and stronger than ever. 

Nearly all positions around Aikestan 
were shelled during the 16th. The combats 
in Phos Ward and around Lavand Oghli’s 
were particularly violent. The offensive was 
abandoned by the Turks after four or five 
of them were killed. 

On the night of the 16th, one of our 
companies stationed at Shushantz entered 
Tzoranvantz village, adjoining Aikestan, 
and occupied the place after a brief com- 
bat, the Turks running away in panic 
leaving behind them considerable supplies 
and ammunition. Our invaders also found 
wells full of wheat but did not have the 
means to transport any of the stuff to 
Shushantz or Aikestan. 

Fighting was resumed more fiercely on 
the 17th, especially around Sahag Bey’s 
and Tovmasian’s. Beginning at dawn, the 
Turks periodically sent over shells and sur- 
rounded both these positions with cordons 
of artillery and infantry troops. After 
nearly two hours of this treatment, Sahag 
Bey’s and Tovmasian’s positions stood half- 
ruined. 

When the Turks again attempted to take 
to the offensive, they attacked both posi- 
tions simultaneously but this time with a 
great degree of caution. Under the pro- 
tection of cannon and machine guns, wave 
on wave of Turkish squads came out into 
the open street in front of Sahag Bey’s and 
into the gardens around Tovmasian’s. When 
the Turks, whose arrival had been awaited 
patiently by our soldiers, had come out 
boldly in the streets and gardens and were 
less than fifty paces away, our officers gave 
their: troops the order to fire. While a band 
in the background played “Mer Hairenik” 
the fire-arms of the Armenians roared. The 
Turks had fallen again into a trap. 

One Turkish officer, shouting in a re- 


ligious frenzy, charged ahead sword in 
hand but was cut down instantly, and two 
militiamen who tried to recover his body 
were likewise shot down. Five Kurds, at- 
tempting to advance, were struck by 
Mauser bullets, and expired. The failure 
of the Turkish attack was even more 
shameful than the preceding attempt to 
take the strong points. 

The condition of Tovmasian’s block- 
house was really desperate. Not a single 
stone of that huge stronghold, which had 
recently been rebuilt, was left standing on 
another. Our warriors, who depended on 
the place for protection, could only crouch 
behind heaps of bricks and wait for the 
night to fall in order to repair the damage. 
With the arrival of darkness, engineers 
came to these sensitive points through 
communication trenches and rebuilt the 
structures. 

Turkish guns bombarded the Arark sec- 
tion mercilessly the same day. They also 
launched an especially vicious attack upon 
our position at Dardanel. More than three 
hundred Turkish regulars backed by can- 
non and machine guns, sortied from Haji 
Bekir Armory and immediately attacked 
our trenches. But Alex Barsamian, the lion- 
hearted old “Wolf,” was the soul of that 
entire sector. Cooly, Alex and Mihran 
Khranian, Khatchig Khranian, Hairenakitz, 
Lorto; and others of his men braved the 
Turkish assault, and after killing twenty or 
thirty of them, drove the others back 
shamefully. 

While this action was going on, Turkish 
horsemen attempted to attack our positions 
at Shushantz and Varak, both under Shirin 
Hagopian’s command. Here the Turkish 
offensive likewise failed. One or two men 
shot from their saddles were enough for 
the cavalry to retreat pell-mell to Haji 
Bekir Armory. 

The Turks: bombarded our. positions, 
and also our streets, gardens, schools and 
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churches on the 18th; and during a single 
day they sent over more than four hun- 
dred shells most of which were of the ex- 
plosive type. More than ten unfortunate 
non-combatants, walking through the 
streets, were killed or wounded. Shells 
landed on the American and German 
quarters, also. One pierced the wall of 
the American Church and exploded in- 
side, while still others tore through and 
damaged the A.R.F. House, the headquar- 
ters of “Work.” 

As if not satisfied with daytime bom- 
bardment, the Turks covered all Aikestan 
with a hail-storm of bullets, hoping to ter- 
roize the people. But our fighters were long 
accustomed to replying to terroristic tac- 
tics by firing small pistols, hurling chunks 
of stone, and by singing dance songs or 
else “Mer Hairenik.” 

On April 16, 17 and 18 the Turks plainly 
were preparing for a general and decisive 
offensive. On the nineteenth day, they were 
very bold and resolute; they seemed to 
have planned for a final victorious on- 
slaught. On that day the battle waged furi- 
ously on all fronts. 

Early that morning, our positions at Nal- 
bandian’s and in the Hotel, both in the 
Khach Street sector, were subjected to a 
vigorous rifle fire and bombardment which 
served its purpose by entirely wrecking 
the upper stories of these two blockhouses. 

Our men could not defend their ground, 
it being imperative to repair the building 
at least partially and to throw up protec- 
tive walls. That serious and thankless task 
fell to the lot of our silent and nameless 
engineers. When the officer gave the com- 
mand during the most intense moments of 
the battle, our engineers, scorning certain 
death, clambered up on the _ half-ruined 
fortifications and began to repair it. Their 
daring cost them dearly; one after the 
other, many of them fell dead or critically 
wounded, always however to be replaced 


by even bolder and more determined com- 
rades. Not satisfied with merely shooting 
down our engineers, the Turks launched a 
strong attack after noontime. Though the 
shells brought masonry crashing down and 
the rifle bullets spread death, our men 
clung to the blockhouse. Dayi, an expert 
hunter who was in command of our war- 
riors, was busy sniping out enemy gunners. 
In order, finally, to break the tenacious 
spirit of our men, the exasperated enemy 
came out into the street, and shouting in a 
religious frenzy, advanced on the Armenian 
position. Exploding grenades and cracking 
Mausers took their toll of the Turks; but 
instead of running back, the Turks took 
cover in the shops which stood directly 
te the right ot our position, placing our 
fighters in an even more perilous position. 
Dayi hurried off to the right and made an 
unsuccessful attempt to smoke out the 
Turks from the shops. Instead of immed- 
iately taking advantage of their positions, 
however, the Turks set fire to Cabinet- 
maker Nazareth’s shop, hoping that the 
conflagration would finally gut our post 
tion in the Hotel nearby. It is a fact that 
our men, for an interval, were terrified 
when the Turkish forces deployed from 
their positions into the streets and ad- 
vanced upon the Hotel. 

The time to fight to the death had come. 
A handful of our men were left in a ruined 
blockhouse standing between the confla- 
gration and the volleys. The heroes of .Nal- 
bandian’s blockhouse, however, saved the 
day. Advancing forward in a bold sweep- 
ing movement, the warriors of the two 
blockhouses spared neither grenades nor 
Mauser bullets. Eight militiamen fell one 
after the other; and the Turks who had set 


fire to the Hotel now thought only of sav- — 


ing their own necks. 

The others also followed the incendiaries 
in inglorious retreat, and the attack re- 
coiled again. ‘Taking advantage of the en- 
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emy’s panic, Dayi extinguished the fire 
with earth and water. But after a let up 
of several hours, the Turks again resumed 
their futile rifle fire. Our warriors were now 
defending their ground not only tenaciously, 
but with confidence in their ability. 

At the same time that they attacked 
Khach Street, the Turks hurled an even 
fiercer blanket of artillery fire over the 
whole of the western section of Aikestan: 
Khach Street, Sahag Bey’s and Arark. 
Their cannon made rubble of Sarkis-of- 
Diher’s blockhouse and of other positions 
near it in the Arark sector. 

The Turks fortified themselves in the 
gardens at Klor Dar and in the Armenian 
school and church of Arark; and their four. 
eannon mercilessly bombarded and smash- 
ed our positions without a minute’s respite. 
The front walls and the roof of Sarkis-of- 
Diher’s blockhouse collapsed. It would have 


been senseless to remain there and to try 
to use that cover; it was impossible to 
fire from that position. But there, as every- 
where else, our warriors had vowed not to 
relinquish a foot of earth to the enemy, 
especially since Sector Commander Nishan 


Nalbandian, the peerless and beloved phil- 
osopher and revolutionary, was with them. 

Two teachers, A. Tchraghatzbanian and 
Armenak Ajemian were two others who 
had smelled only powder and smoke for 
days. Nishan’s plan of action was plain 
and easily understood: it was necessary 
for them to wait for the night so as to re- 
construct the ruined blockhouse, but un- 
til then—they must hold out. And our 
fighters did hold out, now almost buried 
beneath bricks, now crawling from one 
heap of debris to another, now firing away. 

(To be continued) 
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BOOK ONE 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Plot Thickens 








A SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS PRECEDED 


The story begins in the middle of the fifth century A.D. In his contest with By- 
zantium over the domination of Armenia, King Sapor of Persia has treacherously seized 
King Arshak (Arsaces) of Armenia and confined him in the prison of Ashtishat. Two 
Armenian princes, Meroujan Artzrouni and Vahan Mamikonian have gone over to King 
Sapor in betrayal of their king, in return for the promised kingship of Armenia and 
the office of Commander-in-chief respectively. Samuel, the son of Vahan Mamikonian 
gets news of the conspiracy through a secret messenger and is shocked at the treachery 
of his father which is shared by his pro-Persian mother. As a part of the pledge, 
Vormizdoukht, the sister of King Sapor, has been given in marriage to Prince Mami- 
konian, Samuel’s father. At the moment, Lady Mamikonian is being visited by two 
distinguished guests, Sahak Parthev, the son of the exiled Armenian Catholicos. and 
Mesrop Mashtotz, the future inventor of the Armenian Alphabet. Prince Mushegh, 
the son of Prince Vasak Mamikonian, the Armenian king’s commander-in-chief who, 
likewise, treacherously has been seized and executed by King Sapor, is another of the 
interested parties, all loyal to the Armenian king, and out to frustrate the evil designs 
of the two traitors. Lady Mamikonian is to entertain the three youths, but fearful 
of the presence of Prince Mushegh, and jealous of her rival, Lady Vormizdoukht, she 
conspires with her chief eunuch to murder the former and to stop the latter. But 
her plot is foiled by a young maid of the fortress, who overhears the conspiracy and 
reports it in time to Samuel through her fiance Houssig, who is Samuel’s attendant. 








After the dinner the guests repaired to 
the salon where they were served refresh- 
ments to offset the potent wine. The waiters 
were in a flurry, constantly coming in and 
going out, while stationed at the doors stood 
motionless the armed bodyguards of Sahak 
and Mesrop. Lady Mamikonian was now 


more gay, and more cordial to her guests. 
She condescended to speak with Mesrop, 
and even laugh with him, although she had 
ignored him earlier, regarding him as “a 
small nobleman” who could view the whole 
of his estates from the top of his obscure 


fortress. 
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Old Arpak had made his get away im- 
perceptibly as soon as dinner was over. But 
Samuel was still moody. Had it not been 
for the presence of the guests, he too, like 
his old tutor, would have left the room to 
cool off his inflamed heart. He was seated 
on a distant sofa, his head leaning against a 
support, as if sleeping. But that heavy head 
of his was in a terrible turmoii. Without 
consulting his wishes, they had emptied 
noisy glasses to his forthcoming journey. 
He was going to meet his father—the traitor 
of the fatherland. Yet, how could he go 
forth, how could he receive his father? 
These bitter, disconcerting thoughts 
troubled his soul. 

Keeping up her interminable question- 
ings, Lady Mamikonian now turned to 
Sahak and asked him how he had found his 
paternal estates? 

—Not so good, Auntie,—Sahak replied, 
somewhat taken aback by the suddeness— 
you know our caretakers, how they like to 
take advantage of opportunities. After my 
father’s misfortune, some of them acted as 
if they were the owners of the estates and 
even refused to turn over the produce. It 
took a considerable time and effort until I 
straightened out all this. 

Parthev would not be trapped, so the 
temptress tried another: 

—Thank God for that. And now that 
you’ve set things in order, you must rest 
here a while with your cousins and share 
your happiness with them. 

—I would like to, so much, dear Auntie, 
but I’m sorry I can’t stay more than one 
day. I am very much in a hurry. 

—Why so soon? You must stay at least 
until Samuel’s return. You know how happy 
he will be to see you here. 

—But my return is impatiently waited at 
home. Little Sahakanoosh is sick and her 
mother is distressed. I cannot delay longer, 
dear Auntie. 


Lady Mamikonian looked sad, although 
she put no stock in Sahakanoosh’s illness, 
nor her disconsolate mother, just as she did 
not believe that Sahak had come to Taron 
to set his father’s estates in order. She 
turned to Mesrop who just then was stand- 
ing before the window, examining the carv- 
ings on one of the silver vessels, and asked, 

—And how did your quarrel with the 
Odznetzik end up, Mesrop? 


—I don’t even bother to think about it,— 
Mesrop replied carelessly—I let my father 
do the worrying. It’s a hard thing to have 
dealings with the snakes.* 

—But the Hatziktzis are no less difficult 
to deal with,—observed Lady Mamikonian 


with a smile. 


—For that reason they are called karija- 
zats, Mesrop laughingly replied. 

Mesrop was the owner and a native of 
the Village of Hatzik, whose inhabitants had 
had a boundary quarrel with the natives of 
Odz (Snake) Village. The Odznetzis (in- 
habitants of Odz) had been notorious as 
men of snake’s disposition, while the Hat- 
ziktzis (the villagers of Hatzik) had won 
the surname of “Karijazat” which means 
son of scorpion, figuratively meaning, mis- 
chievous, stinging, poisonous. By her subtle 
allusion, Lady Mamikonian was aiming to 
be sarcastic of the young “Karijazat’s” bit- 
ing tongue, particularly because the Odznet- 
zik were under her special guardianship and 
enjoyed her protection. 

After this slight skirmish which in no 
way pleased Lady Mamikonian, the conver- 
sation again turned on Samuel’s journey. 
The way it happened was this. Seeing the 
dispondency of her son, Lady Mamikonian 
stepped down her seat, approached Samuel, 





* QOdznik literally means Village of Snakes, 
derived from the fact that the site was infested 
with snakes. The villagers were called Odznetzis. 
The subtle reference to the villagers as anakes 
is a play on words.—Tr. 
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and, caressing his thick curls, asked, 

—What has happened to you, my darl- 
ing? You’ve been so sad since dinner. 

—Oh nothing, nothing at all,—replied 
Samuel, raising his head—,that happens to 
me often, especially after excessive gayety. 
I guess I drank a little too much. 

Lady Mamikonian was startled as she 
saw her son’s pale face. 

—Your face does not speak well of you, 
Samuel,—she said in a shaking voice—you 
look very ill, there’s no color on your face, 
and your eyes are burning. I am frightened 
looking at you 

—I tell you that’s happened to me of- 
ten,—repeated Samuel, rising to his feet. 

He paced the length of the salon several 
times, then came to a stop near Mesrop 
who still was examining the antique vessels. 
Lady Mamikonian resumed her seat. 

—Such moments come to most young 
people,—Sahak spoke to Lady Mamikon- 
jan,—Who knows what he’s thinking about? 
Perhaps his fiancee . . . . Sahak’s last words 
transformed Milday’s hitherto tender feel- 
ings into one of fury.—I beg you, Sahak,— 
she cried indignantly,—don’t mention that 
name to me. I hate all the Rushtounis, the 
whole family. 

Sahak did not expect such a reply. Lady 
Mamikonian’s words were like an arrow 
which pierced Samuel’s heart, and no less 
wounded Sahak who now cursed himself 
for his innocent reference. 

—Why necessarily the Rushtounik, that 
land of the braves, and why the Rush- 
tounis, those valiant princes?’ Why do you 
hate them, Madame?—he asked coldly. 

—I don’t know why,—Lady Mamikonian 
replied, still toiling over,— except this 
that, the daughter of those crude, callow, 
savage, and blood-thirsty mountaineers shall 
never be my son’s wife. I myself am a 
scion of the Artzrounis and I have selected 
an Artzrouni for my son’s wife. Samuel 


knows this; I have spoken to him: about it 
a hundred times. ; 

Samuel, who had been hearing all this, 
now approached his mother, and in a half- 
Sarcastic voice said: 

—Yes, I know, I know. You’ve told me 
not a hundred times but a thousand times, 
and I think, you’ve not forgotten my _an- 
swer every time. 

—But if your father should tell you the 
same thing, Samuel,—the mother retorted 
reprovingly,—vou will not, I think, dare 
oppose his will. 

—If that’s my father’s will, I’m not yet 
aware of it,—Samuel replied with deep 
scorn. 

—But 1 am aware of it,—the mother said 
with deep anger. 

Seeing that his innocent jest had pro- 
voked a wholly needless and untimely quar- 
rel between mother and son, Sahak inter- 
rupted them saying: 

—Let’s leave it alone. Suffice it to say 
that, in a matter like this, the father’s will 
carries great weight. Let us wait until his 
arrival. I am sure Samuel will conform to 
his father’s wiil. 

Then, by way of changing the conversa- 
tion, he turned to Samuel and asked: 

—And now, Samuel, you must get ready 
to meet your father. 

Samuel said nothing, but the mother was 
very pleased with Sahak’s proposal. Hold- 
ing her son by the hand, she made him 
sit beside her, and looking at his face with 
particular affection, she said: 

—I shall have every thing ready for your 
trip, my precious Samuel. I shall forget 
everything else. You do not know what a 
mother’s heart is. You do not know how 
warmly it beats each minute for her son's 
welfare. Today I’ll order to have the steeds 
ready. I shall have them equipped with 
silver saddles and precious shawls. You 
shall have a retinue of.more than fifty. 
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You will be accompanied by a huge com- 
pany of young bodyguards, magnificently 
clad, and armed with costly armor. And 
every one who sees your splendor shall bless 
your parents. 

The coming of Samuel’s father, to which 
Milady formerly had referred as a mere 
probability, and had tried to conceal rather 
than to reveal, now became the topic of 
conversation in all its simplicity. Milady 
saw no special harm in it if her guests 
learned of his coming, provided the pur- 
pose of his arrival remained a secret. As to 
the real purpose, she thought, the guests 
knew nothing, because if they did, they 
would surely have referred to it earlier. With 
this intent, she ordered the butler to serve 
the most potent wines, so that the guests, in 
their intoxication, would forget their cur- 
josity. And she was quite successful in her 
stratagem. Notwithstanding it all, her pre- 
cautions did not altogether dissipate her 
doubts as to the purport of Sahak’s and his 
secretive secretary’s sudden visit. 

Samuel caught on to Sahak’s real aim 
in cleverly forcing his mother to disclose 
the details of his coming trip, and tried to 
fill the gap with his dubious answer: 

—All that is necessary for a fitting re- 
ception of my father, mother dear; but 
you said nothing as to the reception of his 
illustrious companions. 

In pronouncing the last words, he turned 
to Sahak and Mesrop who were seated to- 
gether. ; 

——My father will be accompanied by two 
illustrious Persian generals Tzik and 
Karen. They are coming to protect our 
country which is without a king and a 
patriarch. They, too, should have a recep- 
tion befitting their rank. 

Lady Mamikonian began to tremble. 
What was Samuel up to? Was he trying 
to disclose the whole secret before Sahak 
and Mesrop? Samuel noted his mother’s 
confusion but continued: 


—Yes, my father will be accompanied 
by generals Tzik and Karen. When they 
set foot on the soil of Taron and approach 
the Aratzani, then you, mother dear, will 
cover the road with precious rugs, all the 
way from the banks of the Aratzani to the 
fortress. And the Persian generals will make 
their triumphant entry into our fortress 
over that carpeted road. Then we shall cel- 
ebrate the event with great pomp and fes- 
tival. But, mother dear, do not forget that, 
until they arrive at our fortress, according 
to the Persian custom, we must offer many 
sacrifices. Let that road be cleansed with 
blood, and let our esteemed guests tread 
over the corpses of our victims, 

Lady Mamikonian took a deep breath, 
somewhat relicved that her son had cut 
short his bitter recriminations. The conver- 
sation came to an end as Sahak and Mes- 
rop rose to leave. They thanked Lady 
Mamikonian for her gracious hospitality 
and told her they must go now and pay 
their respects to Prince Mushegh. But this 
announcement did not particularly please 
Milady, especially when she learned they 
would have dinner and spend the night 
there. 

—Why necessarily go there,—she im- 
portuned them,—why do you wound me 
thus? I beg of you, spend the night with 
us. 

—You are so busy, dear Auntie,—Sahak 
said,—Mesrop and I don’t want to incon- 
venience you. Now Mushegh, he is prac- 
tically idle in his fortress. 

Milady gently embraced them and ac- 
companied them to the antechamber, mak- 
ing them promise that they would see her 
again before departing. Returning to the 
salon, she stretched herself on the sofa, 
and holding her heavy head in her hands, 
she began to take stock of the day’s hap- 
penings. Her role had been a failure, while 


her calculations were altogether discourag- 
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ing. She had signally failed in the role she 
had assigned to herself in regard to her 
husband’s return before her guests. They 
had obviously learned much more than they 
should have. Her evil design in regard to 
Mushegh, too, had gone awry. For a mo- 
ment she thought of summoning her chief 
of eunuchs and question him. Before a 
quarter hour, however, the latter himself 
entered, his face sorrowful and downcast 
like: hers. 


et ee 


Samuel accompanied Sahak and Mesrop 
as far as Mushegh’s mansion. They walked 
through a long lane of courtyards and var- 
ious buildings until they emerged from the 
winding labyrinth and reached the arched 
gate of the mansion. On either side of the 
gate there stood two granite eagles, with 
outstretched wings, watching as it were, 
like vigilant spirits, over the entrance. Mus- 
hegh’s father Vasak was the richest of the 
Mamikonian brothers, and his mansion was 
the most magnificant of all. Besides the 
state of Taron which was the inheritance 
of the dynasty, Vasak also owned a part 
of the Province of Yekeghi where he had 
founded the City of Vasakakert, named af- 
ter himself. 

Inside the gate, along a long lane, they 
came to a beautiful spacious park spotted 
with blossoming bushes and evergreen 
plants. In the center of the court was a 
marble fountain, shooting high the water 
which, like a shower of pearls, sprayed the 
curly head of a beautiful dragon. Around 
the simple, rippling basin strutted two 
lovely peacocks. Colorful water flowers 
floating on the surface, and driven by the 
gentle ripple, made a beautiful wreath, 
around the circular banks. The sun’s rays 
lost their warmth in that fragrant, breezy 
paradise where the whole year was a per- 
petual evergreen spring. 

They found Mushegh resting under a 


canopy near the water basin. He was 
seated there alone, and was silently watch- 
ing two robust youths practicing with the 
bow and arrow in the adjoining promenade. 
Seeing his esteemed guests, he rose to meet 
them, and embraced first Sahak, and then 
Mesrop. 

—Samuel’s mother must have stuffed 
you,—he said laughingly,—since you are so 
late coming. I've been waiting for a long 
time. 

They entered under the shade of the 
canopy and sat down on chairs knit with 
green twigs. Samuel started to take his 
leave. 

—What? going so soon, Samuel?—Mus- 
hegh asked. 

—TI’ll see you tonight, perhaps quite 
late—Samuel replied and took his leave. 

The two bodyguards of Sahak and Mes- 
rop stood guard near the canopy, : but 
they were told to go rest in the park, since 
they had been on their feet all day. Seeing 
Sahak and Mesrop, the two lads who had 
been practicing with the bow, rushed to 
the canopy. Sahak embraced and kissed 
both. One of them was Hamazasp, the son 
of Vardan Mamikonian, and the other was 
Artavasd, the son of Vacheh Mamikonian. 
The latter, a blond fiery youth of seven- 
teen, put his two hands on Sahak’s knee, 
and smiling at him, said: 

—Do you know how many times Ham- 
azasp missed? Five out of twenty. 

—And you, you braggart, how many 
times did you miss?—Sahak asked, ‘taking 
the lad’s hands in his. 

—Only once. 

—My hand was not steady today,—Ham- 
azasp apologised. 

That curly-haired flaming-eyed youth 
was Sahak’s future son-in-law, the fiance 
of Sahakanoosh. His mother having come 
from the Mamikonians, Sahak had be- 
throthed his daughter to a Mamikonian., In 
those days, close marriages were common in 
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Armenia, particularly in the higher circles. 
It was also the custom, not only to be- 
throth the youths before they had come 
of age, but those in the cradle, and even 
those yet unborn. 

—Now run along and try your luck 
again,—Sahak told them. 

The two lads picked up their bows and 
rushed back to their target. 

The sun was sinking low and her last 
rays, playfully merging with the white 
spray rising from the fountain, shone with 
the colors of the rainbow, illuminating the 
dark, forbidding front of the old castle 
facing the garden. 

—Let’s go,—Mushegh spoke rising to 
his feet,—we have much to talk about. 

They headed toward Mushegh’s mansion 
whose windows shone at the moment with 
the colors of the rainbow. 

Returning to his room, Samuel did not 
know what to do. He was distraught with 
many thoughts. Many dark thoughts 
troubled him. He was swaying in the temp- 
est, unable to decide where to begin and 
which one to leave out. He could not sleep. 
His mother had promised she would make 
the preparations of his journey, as befits a 
Mamikonian prince, and would personally 
see him off to meet his father. He did not 
have to worry about that part. And yet, 
peculiarly enough, that was the very thing 
which was the chief object.of his worries.— 
The cavalcade which his mother had prom- 
ised, the attendants she had chosen, how 
he would accompany them, or rather, how 
they would take him with them, to rejoice 
his father .... and like a package wrapped 
in silver and gold, to be presented to the 
Persian generals! That seemed to be the 
object of his ambitious mother. 

But, Samuel had his own ideas. Even if 
his mother had not proposed the thing, he 
would still go meet his father. But he would 
go with his own men. He could not pro- 


ceed with the men his mother had chosen 
and under whose vigilance he would have 
been hogtied. He wanted to select his own 
men, men whom he could trust. 

The very morning the courier had 
brought the evil news from Ctesiphon, a 
dark thought had entered his mind. That 
thought had slowly grown and taken shape 
in him. And to carry out that thought, it 
was necessary for him to have his own men. 

But, Samuel did not oppose his mother 
when she told him she would organize the 
party, because he did not wish to arouse 
any suspicions in her. His problem now 
was how to reconcile these two extremes, 
so his mother would have her wish, while 
he achieved his aim. He could not reach a 
decision. He held his head tightly in his 
two hands and closed his eyes. That very 
moment, his mother, reclining on the sofa, 
and holding her head in her two hands, was 
thinking hard. 

It was completely dark when Houssig, 
candle in hand, entered the room and 
awakened Samuel. 

—What’s the matter?—Samuel asked, 
rubbing his eyes. 

—There’s a peasant who wants to sec 
his master,—the lad replied. 

Samuel understood who he must be. 

—Bring him in so no one can see him,— 
Samuel ordered. 

The lad set the candle in its place and 
left the room. Samuel left his bedroom and 
entered the reception room. A few moments 
later, led by Houssig, entered Malkhas, his 
hairy chest open, holding a long lance in 
his powerful hand. He struck a careless pose 
of listening, as he leaned against his lance. 
Houssig discreetly left the room, thinking 
perhaps his master wanted to be alone with 
this man whose bandit face did not alto- 
gether please him. 

—Have you ever been in the land of the 
Rushtounis, Malkhas?—Samuel asked him, 
after the servant had left them. 
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The flicker of a smile shook the deep 
lines on the peasant's face, as he scornfully 
replied, 

—There is not a stone in the mountains 
of the Rushtounis which Malkhas does not 
know, my Lord. 

—RHave you ever been in the Island of 
Aghtamar? 

—A few times. 

—How soon can you reach there? 

After a moment’s thought the peasant 
replied, 

—That depends on my master’s pleasure. 
If it’s urgent, I can make it in two days by 
traveling day and night. 

—It’s urgent,—said Samuel, as he drew 
out a letter which he had readied that very 
morning. He handed the letter over, saying, 

—Deliver this letter to Prince Garegin of 


Rushtounis as soon as possible. _ 

Malkhas took the letter and carefully hid 
it in the folds of his headgear. 

—Has my master any other orders?—he 
asked. 

—Nothing more. Good luck and a good 
journey. 

The peasant bowed low and departed. 
Houssig was waiting at the antechamber. 
He led the stranger out of the fortress as 
imperceptibly as he had led him in. 

That bold, self-confident brave was the 
same peasant whom Samuel had met the 
day before on the road to the Monastery 
of Ashtishat. He took the letter to Prince 
Garegin of Rushtounis whose daughter, 
Ashkhen, was the object of Samuel’s love, 
and the object of his mother’s hatred—her 
evil angel. 


CHAPTER 14 


New Information 


After seeing the messenger off, Samuel 
turned to his faithful servant. 

—Houssig,—he said,—tonight I’m going 
to call on Prince Mushegh, so, go round up 
all your tricks, explore all the passages, so 
no one will see me. 

—My master’s command is as good as 
accomplished,—the youth replied with com- 
plete self-confidence, and as he stepped out, 
he mused to himself, 

—TI’ll pull off such a fast one the devil 
himself will not catch on. 

Samuel stayed in his room alone. He had 
never before been so enraptured, never so 
inflamed as that night. In the letter which 
the messenger was carrying, he had wrapped 
up his whole heart, his mind, and all the 
tenderness of his soul. And now, only the 
ghost of that soul was pacing the desolate 
room which was verily chocking him with 
luxuriant settings. His mind was trans- 
ported yonder, to those formidable moun- 


tains where even the swift-winged eagle 
had never dared soar to the tip of those 
crags, where the perennial cedars kissed the 
clouds, where the mountain falls shone in 
their silvery arches, where only the tiger, 
the leopard, and the hyena broke the eter- 
nal silence of the dark forests. 


There, in that land of the rocks, the ma- 
jestic Artos, like a venerable Patriarch, 
looked down on the surrounding heights 
with its hoary peak. There, in the dream 
world, the sacred Mount of Undzaka, with 
its beautiful undulations, was painted in 
the clear, placid waters of Lake Van. There, 
where the denizen of the mountains, clad 
in primitive animal skins, the long lance 
in hand, flew from crag to crag, in chase of 
the fleeting deer. There, in the bosom of 
the stormy lake rested the enchanting is- 
land,—the inaccessible Aghtamar,—and in 
the peaceful, lonely solitude of the island, 
like the Goddess of the sea, reigned Sam- 
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uel’s beloved. 


“_Dear Ashkhen,—he exclaimed with 
profound rapture,—I’m yours forever . . . 
I belong to you with all my heart and 
soul. ... All the wild coercions of parents, 


all the cruel obstacles shall never be able 
to take it away from you that which I 
have offered you with all the ardor and love 
of my soul. Nothing can compensate for 
you, neither glory, nor riches, nor the king's 
crown. You are everything for me, precious 
Ashkhen. In ycu I find the peace of my 
heart and the comfort of my sorrows. At 
thought of you, cares leave me, sorrow dis- 
appears, and the sun of joy and gladness 
shines in my soul. When despair over- 
whelms me, when fears weaken my sinews, 
it is you who inspires me with divine cour- 
age and revives my flagging soul. And now, 
this very moment, when my fatherland is in 
peril, when every sanctity and every institu- 
tion is on the verge of collapsing, when the 
enemy is poised over us with all his cruelty, 
at this momentous hour, dear Ashkhen, 
your love, like a guardian angel, rekindles 
my heart with the fire of self-sacrifice and 
drives me into the peril, to the slaughter, 
toward blood .. . . This storm, too, will 
pass, the clash of arms will be silenced, 
and the happy day shall again come when 
the weary soldier shall rest his head on his 
beloved’s breast.” 

Samuel was so wrapped yp in his trance 
that he did not notice how the door slowly 
opened, and a stranger dressed in black 
from head to foot, entered the room. Like 
a dark ghost, scarcely moving, it glided 
along the wall and came to a stop at a 
corner. From the semi-darkness of the 
corner, it looked at the troubled youth and 
listened to his soliloquy. Its face was cov- 
ered with a black, silken mask. Samuel was 
still standing like a statue in front of the 
window facing the land which he was in- 
voking. When he was through, his head 


bent on his chest, his hands crossed, like a 
man walking in his sleep, he paced the 
length of the room several times, then he 
approached the sofa and leaned against 
it. He was still trembling with er.otion 
when, suddenly, he felt two cold hands 
seizing his hand. Hz shook with terror. The 
dark ghost sudd-niy shed off its apparel 
and mask. Samuel’s shock was all the 
greater when he saw in front of him pale 
Vormizdoukht. 

—Don’t be startled,— she said in a low 
voice,—I heard and understood everything. 
Although I do not understand the Armenian 
language, the language of love is under 
stood by all nations. 


—Vormizdoukht!—exclaimed the aston- 
ished youth,—how come you're here at 
night? at this unearthly hour? 

—Yes, at this unearthly hour, I’ve come 
to see you on a very important matter, 
Samuel; I beg you only to listen to me, 
patientiy. 

She was trembling all over. Samuel held 
her by the hand and led her to the sofa. 
When she was somewhat rested, she turned 
to the youth, saying: 

—Lock the doors; our conversation must 
be in private. 

Samuel locked the decor. 


—Forgive me, Samuel,—she said in a 
stricken voice,—for having disturbed your 
holy meditations. I have cut off those prec- 
jous moments when you should be com- 
rauning with your heart. 

Samuel was too dumbfounded to reply. 
She continued: 

.—Love her, Samuel, the girl to whom 
you have given your heart. You are worthy 
cf a good life mate. A woman is lucky to 
get you; you will make any woman happy. 

She sobbed as she pronounced the last 
words. She raised her hand to her head 
and drew back the thick curls which seemed 
to hide her tears. 
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—Listen, Samuel,—she resumed after a 
moment’s silence,—You were my only com- 
fort in this house. They all worshipped me, 
but at heart they all hated me. They wor- 
shipped me because I am the daughter of 
the great Aryan king, because I am a Per- 
sian, a heathen who had fallen into a Christ- 
ian family. I was being suffocated in a set- 
ting of gold and jewels, as in a somber 
tomb. And you, Samuel, only you sweet- 
ened my bitterness and dissipated the sor- 
rows of an unfortunate stranger. Were it 
not for you, I would have long since left 
this place and returned to my homeland. 
And now, dear Samuel. I'll tell you why 
I have come to see you at this unearthly 
hour of the night. 


The confused youth, still in a stupor, 
raised his head and looked into the woman’s 
flaming eyes. She took hold of Samuel’s 
hand, as she said, 


—My religion has taught me to return 
goodness for goodness, virtue for virtue. 
You’ve always been good to me, Samuel. 
I have come to pay you my debt. Your life 
is in danger. So is the life of the one you 
love. 

—What are you saying, Vormizdoukht, 
what danger!-—exclaimed Samuel.—She in 
danger? Tell me, Vormizdoukht, I’m ready 
this minute to wade through fire and blood 
to rescue her. Tell me, what danger 
threatens her? 

He flew up from his seat and stood be- 
fore her, incessantly repeating his ques- 
tion. 

—Take it easy, Samuel,—the woman said 
gently,—and sit down. The danger is not 
so close as to call for hurried action. The 
danger is about to befall. Sit down, and 
Pll tell you everything. 

Samuel sat down. 

—For God’s sake, don’t torture me. Tell 
me quick what you’ve to tell me. 

Not willing to hurt the youth’s sensitive 


heart, the gentle woman started her story 
from way back: 

—Today,—she started,—in the presence 
of your mother, you told me about the re- 
turn of my husband and Meroujan Art- 
zrouni from Ctesiphon; you told me about 
the coming of the two Persian generals; 
you told me what all they should do in 
your country, but you hid from me the 
most important part of all, or the part 
which was unknown to you. 

—I hid nothing from you, Vormizdoukht, 
I told you all I knew. 

—Then you did not know the most im- 
portant part of all. Listen, Samuel. First, 
you and your mother are wrong in think- 
ing they will make their entry into Ar- 
menia by way of Taron. They will not come 
here first. They will enter Armenia by way 
of Vaspourakan which is under Meroujan’s 
rule. Their first action will be to arrest all 
the Armenian princes and send them to 
Ctesiphon in chains. They will then take 
them to your king who is now a prisoner 
in the fortress. Their next act will’ be ar- 
resting the ministers’ wives and children 
and holding them under strict surveillance 
in the fortress. ; 

—Among whom will be the angel whom 
I love. Is it not so?—interrupted Samuel. 

—Quite right,—the woman replied in a 
dejected voice.—If they arrest the families 
of the rest of the ministers, they: will also 
arrest the Rushtounis, including your 
fiancee. The order is, not to spare neither 
sex nor rank. Those who resist shall be 
punished by death. They will spare only 
those who espouse the religion of Mazda. 
And they are bringing with them enough 
troops to carry out all this. I forgot to tell 
you that the order has gone out: to. arrest 
the Queen of Armenia and send her to Per- 
sia. is 
—I expected all of that,—replied. Sam- 
uel, shaking sadly Ais head.—: But, tell 
me this, Vormizdoukht, where did you 
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gather all this information? As early as 
this: morning you knew nothing, not even 
about the coming of my father. 


—That’s true. I knew nothing whatever. 
I heard it first from you that my husband 
and Meroujan were coming. And I was 
greatly surprised how it happened that 
Ctesiphon had failed to inform me on such 
an important bit of news. I was distraught 
with suspicions, especiallv as I reflected that 
not even my chief of eunuchs, who knows 
everything, had failed to inform me. When 
[ returned home, there was no end to my 
indignation. I immediately summoned my 
eunuch and said to him,—I’ll have you 
hanged from the tree if you don’t tell me 
the truth—what you have learned from 
Ctesiphon. He told me everything. 


This was new to Samuel whose wonder 
now: knew no bounds. 

—What has your chief of eunuchs got 
to do with such matters?—he asked her, 
looking into her amazed eyes. 


Vormizdoukht blushed, then paled, again 
blushed and again paled like an infant who 
has been caught in the act of a theft. 

—You will forgive my simplicity, Sam- 
uel, and I hope you will believe my inno- 
cence;— she said with tearful sobbing,—that 
useless servant has served me so many years 
as my eunuch, and until today I have been 
ignorant of his real mission. 1 had observed, 
of course, that he met strangers, that he re- 
ceived letters and sent replies, but I re- 
garded all his as a matter of course, be- 
cause. I knew that in Ctesiphon, and es- 
pecially in my brother’s court, he had many 
ties and acquaintances. Today I examined 
his secret papers and found out that here, 
too, he has many ties. He has had many 
agents, some of them Armenians, who sup- 
plied him with valuable information from 
all parts of Armenia, what is going on, and 
what preparations are on foot. And he paid 
generously for this information. He sec- 


retly forwarded his information to Ctesip- 
hon and received fresh instructions. 


—Then he is a disguised spy in our very 
own homef—asked Samuel sstill more 
astounded. 


—That’s the way it seems. He has been 
instructed to forward all information to 
Ctesiphon,—the woman repeated in a low 
voice. 


—An agent of the enemy in our own 
midst and we’ve been unaware of it,— 
mused Samuel, still not altogether satisfied 
in himself——And we still complain that our 
affairs are in such bad shape. They send a 
bride to our home, with a rich dowry, and 
a part of that dowry is a spy, together 
with a host of concubines and servants. 
What a deceitful, disgraceful affinity! 

He turned to the woman: 

—You, Vormizdoukht, are so kind-hearted 
that I dare not wound your angelic in- 
nocence even with the slightest doubt. But, 
do you realize what an aweful thing it is to 
spy in another’s house? 

—Yes, I know,—she replied in a voice 
which was full of deep indignation as well 
as inconsolable sympathy.—I know it, and 
I begin to see its bitter consequences. It is 
distressing to me to see the shedding of in- 
nocent men’s blood, to see fathers and mo- 
thers languish in jail, orphaned and home- 
less children perish in dungeons at the 
hands of executioners. I cannot bear such 
cruelty. 

—But that’s just what your brother 
wants,—observed Samuel. 

—Please, do not reproach me because of 
my brother, Samuel. The kings of Persia 
have no hearts. They build the footstool of 
their thrones on human corpses,—that’s 
what one of our philosophers has said. 


- Samuel fell into a deep meditation, but 
the woman interrupted him, saying, 
—Don’t feel sorry, Samuel. To clear my 
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conscience, I'll give orders this very morn- 
ing to set my caravan in readiness. I’ll go 
to Ctesiphon, will fall on my knees before 
my brother, and will soften his anger with 
my tears. If he should still be insensible 
to his sister’s tears, he shall see the foot- 
stool of his throne stained with the blood 
of his kin. 

—I believe in your self-sacrifice, Vormiz- 
doukht,—replied the youth,—you are more 
kind than that. But now it’s already too 
late. Matters are so irretrievably compli- 
cated now that even your intervention can- 
not prevent the impending peril. 

—But your life is in danger, Samuel. I 
haven't a bit of doubt that my eunuch whom 
you called a scurvy spy has listed your 
name among his undesirables. 

—I, too, do not doubt it,—replied Sam- 
uel,—I’ll let the Lord take care of that. 

He again feljl into meditation, and after 
a moment’s silence said ironically: 


—You forget. Vormizdoukht, that I shall 
be leading my father and my uncle to the 
Persian forces; at least they will spare me. 

—The order is to spare none, neither 
friend nor relative,—replied the woman, 
and she again importuned the youth at 
least to save his life, leave the country for 
a while until the storm is passed. 


—Il’ll not forgive you for that, Vormiz- 
doukht,—said Samuel, smiling at her solici- 
tude,—you would teach me cowardice, and 
want me to desert right in the thick of the 
battle. 

—Think well, Samuel, that the life of the 
one whom you love is also in peril,—ob- 
served Vormizdoukht. 

—And just for that I shall not desert the 
battlefield—Samuel replied, his eyes aflame 
with vengeance. 

Vormizdoukht was looking with wondrous 
envy at that personification of self-sacrifice 
in which shone such a flaming, unquench- 
able love. 


—Tell me, Vormizdoukht,—Samue 
changed the conversation,—did the eunuch 
confess all this to you with his own lips? 

—I found a letter in his papers,—the 
woman replied. 

—Can you show me the letter? 

—lI have it with me right here. 

She drew out the parchment from her 
pocket and handed it to Samuel. Samuel 
looked at her, and after a brief pause, said: 

—Will you let me keep it? 

—Why not, if it’s necessary? 

—But what if your eunuch should ask 
you what happened to it? 

—You’re mocking me, Samuel. How can 
he dare ask me such a question? If he did, 
I'll have him hanged that minute from a 
tree. Don’t you know how many servants 
I have under my command? 

The pride and anger of a royal daughter 
rose up in her. She stood up now and 
begged to be excused: 

—I’m already too late; the cocks will 
begin to crow now. I must be getting on. 

Samuel rose to his feet. 

—I feel much better now,—the woman 
said, raising her gentle eyes to the youth.— 
Although I was unable to persuade you, 
at least you now know what you shall do. 

—I’m grateful to you, Vormizdoukht, for 
your infinite goodness and sincere sym- 
pathy. You have left me exceedingly obliged. 

The woman donned her black dress and 
mask. 

—Forgive me, Vormizdoukht,—the youth 
spoke,—I was so confused by your sudden 
call that I even forgot to ask you how 
you managed to come here, and how you're 
going back. 

The woman smiled. 

—You saw my disguise,—pointing to her 
dress—I’ll return the same way. They will 
take me for one of my woman servants. 

—At least let me accompany you to: your 
quarters. j : 
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—It’s not necessary. Two of my servants 
are waiting outside. They will accompany 
me. Your presence would betray me. 

—But don’t the servants know your dis- 
guise? 

—They don’t know. They brought me 
here as one of my servants, and they still 
think that way. It’s not the first time that 
my servants have called on you on various 
errands. 

Samuel accompanied her as far as the 
antechamber. Presently, Houssig emerged 


from the darkness. 

—Accompany that woman,—he ordered 
him,—outside, Lady Vormizdoukht’s ser- 
vants are in waiting; deliver her to them. 

Houssig bit his finger. A thought flashed 
across his mind. Another thought flashed 
through Samuel’s mind: 

—Akh,—he sighed—if only Vormiz- 
doukht had come a little sooner. 

He was thinking of the letters he had 
sent to Prince Garegin of the Rushtounis 
and to his beloved Ashkhen. 


CHAPTER XV 
The Princess of the Mountains 


The lady in black slowly made her way 
through the winding lanes of the fortress, 
scarcely able to walk erect. After her de- 
parture from Samuel’s apartment, she was 
overtaken by that sickly, enervating lassi- 
tude which generally follows the passing 
of an excited state. One of the two ser- 
vants led the way with a lit candle, while 
the other followed the lady in black. The 
latter did not speak a word with her ser- 
vants while on the way. Silently, and un- 
challenged, they kept on through the var- 
ious gates of the fortress, each guarded by 
vigilant watchmen. The red sign on the 
lantern admonished the observer of the 
symbol of Lady Vormizdoukht, warning 
him that the bearer was one of her lady 
servants. 

There was a strange, heavy, and oppres- 
sive silence over the entire fortress, inter- 
rupted only by the periodic exchange of 
signals from the night watchmen who kept 
vigil over the towers. The password was 
relayed from tower to tower, momentarily 
breaking the silence. It was the fortress it- 
self speaking in its awesome, iron tongue. 

The lady in black disguise was already at 
her quarters. As they neared the women’s 
gate, the two servants came to a halt, while 


the woman stepped inside the closed world 
of the eunuchs where no man can ever set 
foot. Only after she was in her room she 
shed off her black cloak and mask, and 
without undressing, threw herself on her 
bed. She was so tired, in body and soul. 
For a moment, she cast a passing glance 
over her beautiful, richly-furnished sur- 
roundings. No one was in sight. None of 
her lady servants came to meet her. Was it 
possible that they all were asleep? Could 
it be that late in the night? But that 
was even better; at least no one would dis- 
turb her. She buried her burning face in the 
soft depths of the pillows, and thus long 
remained in silent forgetfulness. A dull, 
burning murmur occasionally broke the 
mysterious silence while a flood of reluctant 
tears wet the soft pillows. Why she was 
crying she herself did not know. There are 
moments when interrelations between heart 
and judgement are severed, and one is at 
a loss how to account for feelings which 
defy analysis. 

She raised her head, and again viewed 
her beautiful surroundings through misty 
eyes. She yearned to speak with some one, 
to lighten her accumulated grief. But 
there was no one in sight. The only object 
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which showed any sign of animation was 
the candle which burned on a silver candle- 
stick. She looked at it for long moments, 
and kept communing with it through her 
mind.—Fire, warmth, substance— 
burning within itself, being consumed within 
itself, So, too, was her heart. 

Again she hid her face in the folds of 
the pillows; again the tears began to flow. 
From the adjoining room she heard a 
sound, likewise the sound of crying. There, 
it was her newly-awakened baby, crying; 
here, it was its sleepless mother, crying. 
That sound startled her, reminding her that 
she was a mother, a wife. 

She stepped from her bedstead, wiped 
her eyes, and hastened to the adjoining 
room. The baby's nurse, asleep near 
the cradle, did not hear the child's cries. 
The Lady awakened her. The sleepy-eyed 
woman mechanically raised her head and 
neared her breast to the baby’s lips. The 
baby was quiet now. You could only hear 
the sound of his suckling. 

Wrapped in maternal rapture, the Lady 
stood there, gazing at her baby. In him re- 
posed her soul, the first fruit of her love. 
Suddenly she noticed that the nurse 
dropped her head on the cradle and 
fell asleep anew. She was moved by mixed 
feelings of fear and anger. 

—You’re choking the baby,—she said, 
nudging the woman. 

The whites of her big eyes shone on 
the face of the sleeping black woman, as 
she shook off her sleep. 


and 


—I was not asleep,—she said, as she 
again lowered her head on the cradle. 

The nurse was a _ negress. The 
milk which flows from the warm breasts of 
a negress is considered very nourishing for 
babies. How strange! The mother was a 
Persian,. the nurse a _ negress, and 
the baby a Mamikonian prince. 
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She was still standing over the cradle 
when the baby had had enough and fell 
asleep. Then she bent down, and touched 
the baby on his round cheeks with her lips. 
She left the room, ordering the nurse to 
keep awake. 

She returned to her bedroom and. tried 
to sleep. Without summoning any of her 
maids, she undressed herself and entered 
the bed. That velvety bed of costly silken 
shawls was a veritable paradise, but to 
night it seemed like a bed of thorns. She 
kept tossing about from one side to the 
other with no rest. She was like a stormy 
sea inside. Her innocent head was crammed 
with vague, confusing thoughts like the 
clear, bright horizon which is suddenly over™ 
cast with dark clouds. She was thinking of 
Samuel, of the lucky creature whom he 
loved, and lastly, she thought with a shud- 
der of her eunuch and the nefarious role 
which he had played. 

“I wonder if Samuel was convinced that 
I am innocent, I wonder if his doubts about 
me were dissipated,” she kept repeating 
to herself as she recalled how shocking had 
been the effect of her information on the 
grieved youth. “He is so good, so gen- 
erous that he will forgive me, he will not 
think that I have been an accomplice of my 
eunuch’s base conduct. But that will not 
wipe off my sin. What was the pretext 
which brought that deceitful man into this 
house if not I? I was the one who brought 
along a spy into this house. No, no, I. knew 
nothing about it, I had nothing to do with 
it.. But, still the weight of the guilt will 
fall on me. I must atone for what has been 
done without my knowledge if I am to ease 
my conscience. I was not quite successful 
in convincing Samuel. He opposed my in- 
tention to proceed to Ctesiphon. In this 
instance, too, he showed the boundless good- 
ness of his heart. But I must go, I must 
try to mitigate my -brother’s cruelties. | 
cannot stay here and be a witness. of the 
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tragic sights. But my husband? What will 

my husband think? What will he think 

when he comes and sees I am not here?” 
She had no answer to the last question. 


After long anguish and mental torture 


she called her maids but no one showed up. 
Finally she got up, and wrapping herself in 
a white woolen shawl which lay near her 
bed, she got out of her bedroom. In her 
shawl, this semi-naked beauty looked more 
like a fairy, which is half visible in her 
colorful oyster’s shell. She entered the ad- 
joining room where her maids lay asleep in 
a group, reclining their heads on one an- 
other. She gazed at them wistfully, reluc- 
tant to awaken them. She stepped out of 
there and entered another room. Here, an 
old woman, seated on the sofa, was sleeping. 
Awakened by the opening of the door, she 
opened her eyes, looked around her, and 
again bowing her head, went to sleep. 

The lady returned to her bedroom. She 
forgot why she had called her servants, 
and forgot why she had entered the last 
room where the woman slept. She groped 
through the room as if looking for some- 
thing, when presently her eye fell on a sil- 
ver box lying in the window. That nifty 
little box terrified her. Repugnantly she 
took her hand to the lock, and opening the 
box, she drew out a few parchments. They 
were the copies of several letters and var- 
ious inscriptions which she had filched from 
among her eunuch’s papers. Picking one, 
she walked to the candle, and began to 
read it. Her attention was attracted by the 
following lines: 

“Of the Mamikonian family here, two 
youths in particular are quite dangerous; 
one of them is Samuel, the son of Prince 
Vahan; the other is his cousin Mushegh. 
The first, although an inexperienced, bud- 
ding youth, is madly in love with his king 
and the fatherland. That love more than 
compensates his lack of experience and 
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knowledge. He is universally loved by the 
common people and his word carries weight 
with his many followers. He is incorruptible. 
Nothing can shake his patriotism. This 
fanatical youth can cause many a headache 
to Persian soldiers if not checked in time. 

“The second, Mushegh, in addition to the 
patriotism of the former, is both experienced, 
and well versed in the art of war. He is a 
formidable enemy. Persia will gain if a 
whole province was offered for his head. 
His influence is great among the nobility 
and the clergy. He is a good general and a 
brave warrior, as well as an inveterate en- 
emy of the Persians.” 

She could not keep on, her hand trembled, 
and the parchment fell on the floor. At 
that moment, the old woman who had been 
sleeping in the adjoining room, entered the 
room. 

—Akh, Vormizoukht, a light unto your 
eyes*,—she said,—what, you’re still awake? 

Drawing nearer, she began to caress her 
Lady’s strewn hair. But the latter’s pale- 
ness terrified the old woman who drew back, 
and asked: 

—What has happened to you? Why are 
you so late? What did Samuel say? When 
did you come?—and with her volley of ques- 
tions she confused still more the already 
confused Vormizdoukht. 

That frail, wasted old woman was Vormiz- 
doukht’s childhood foster mother who had 
nurtured her on her breast. When Vormiz- 
doukht was married and was sent to-the land 
of the Armenians, this wise, tested old 
woman was sent with her as her counsellor 
and guardian. Her timely appearance had 
been somewhat comforting to Vormizd- 
oukht. There are moments of bitter an- 
guish when man, in the despair of his sol- 





*“A light unto your eyes” is an Armenian 
expression of greeting of wishing well. 
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itude, will find comfort even in a cat who 
suddenly comes in and brushes his fur sym- 
pathetically against the hem of his clothes. 

Getting into her bed, the Lady called the 
old woman: 

—Come here, Houmayi, sit near me,— 
she begged in a faint voice. 

The old woman settled down near the 
pillows. 

—Put your hand on my forehead and 
rub it, rub it very much. 

The old woman put her bony hand on the 
Lady’s forehead which was chilled with 
sweat. The Lady was silent for a few mo- 
ments as her inflamed eyes swept the room. 
Then she closed her eyes and said to the 
old woman: 

—Speak to me, Houmayi, speak a lot. I 
am listening. 

The old woman found nothing to say. 
She had been utterly confounded by her 
Lady’s fever. 

—Speak to me, Houmayi, tell me some- 
thing,—she repeated, looking at the old 
woman with her mournful eyes.—Have you 
forgotten, Houmayi, those nights when I 
still was a young girl, how you used to sit 
beside my bed as you are doing now, and 
used to speak tc me on and on, endlessly? 
The hours would fly, the cocks would 
crow, I would fall asleep and awake again, 
and still you were talking. Akh, how good 
were those days; no cares, no pain; I was 
like a gay bird, never having known what 
sOrrow meant. 

She closed her eyes, saying: 

—Speak to me Houmayi, tell me a story 
so I can go to sleep. 

Bewildered, the old woman put her hand 
on the Lady’s breast. It was pounding 
fiercely. 

—There’s a fire there, Houmayi, some- 
thing is burning me there,—she murmured 
as she again opened her eyes. 

The old woman was now really fright- 
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ened. The Lady took hold of the old wo- 
man’s hands and asked her: 

—Do you remember, Houmayi, that year, 
the day of the Festival of Ashtishat—the 
last day of the festivities? We were seated 
in the purple tent of Armenia’s First Lady, 
the Queen, watching the gala festival. A lit- 
tle way off, in his private tent, the King too, 
accompanied by the High Priest and his 
ministers, was watching the races. Do you 
remember that day? 

—I remember,—the old woman said. 

—Do you also remember the polo contest, 
when the iron-clad sons of the princes were 
divided into two opposing companies, when 
the mallets clanged and the volleys of 
wooden balls swept back and forth like a 
storm,—how in the thick of that heated 
contest a young woman appeared on the 
scene, mounted on a golden steed? Do you 
remember that girl? 

—I remember,—replied the old woman. 

—How a thousand voices and deafening 
cheers hailed her coming. How the King 
waved his handkerchief at her. She looked 
like a veritable goddess, and at sight of her 
the contestants waded in with fresh zeal 
and fury. That girl was beautiful in her 
wondrous armor. Her chest was encased 
in a gold-painted, steely breastplate, her 
little bronze helmet shone under the sun’s 
rays, so did her golden locks which fluttered 
over her iron-cased shoulders. Through the 
narrow aperture of her colorful visor 
could scarcely be seen her shining black 
eyes and those arched brows. The trumpets 
sounded, the drums roared their beat, deaf- 
ening and long, as she toyed with the heavy 
mallet in her hand as if it were a mere 
feather. The beautiful steed, like a fleet 
soaring bird, made huge leaps as the ball, 
under the skillful swish of the young am- 
azon’s club flew to the very end of the 
grounds. Do you remember whom she was 
competing with? 
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—With Samuel. 


—Yes, with Samuel. When the game was 
over, the Lady of the Armenians (the 
Queen) invited her to join us in our tent. 
With her own hand she handed her the first 
prize,—a beautifully carved golden bowl. 
She stayed with us and dined with us, and 
during the dinner she sang a song. Do you 
remember that song? 

—I remember. 

—That was a mountain song, Houmayi. 
The girl of the mountains was singing to 
her mountains, her valleys. Her melodious 
sweet voice, like the zephyr of the moun- 
tains, rang against the rocks, against the 
perrennial cedars, rising, rolling on and on, 
and intensifying, then slowly it softened, 
until its last sad strains gently rested in the 
depths of the distant valleys. It seems I 
still hear the melody of that enchanting 
wistful song echoing in my ear, it seems even 
now, enraptured, I am still looking into 
those flaming eyes, full of such fire, such 
passion, and such love. Do you remember, 
Houmayi, who that girl was? 

—They said she was the daughter of the 
Rushtounis. 

—Yes, she was the daughter of the Prince 
of the Rushtounis—the lucky daughter of 
the mighty mountains and the dark forests. 
She had brought with her the braves of 
her mountains. It was sweet to see the 
plain, artless armor of that shepherd peo- 
ple who had come to the festival in their 
shields of goat hair, their armor and hel- 
mets of woven sheep’s wool, and likewise 
their thick moccasins of knit hair. They 


were clothed ix hair and skin from head to 
foot, but that coarse, crude attire had the 
fortitude of steel. The mountaineers them- 
selves were a coarse, crude people, but the 
spectators were terrified by their gigantic 
bows and their arrows which were as long 
as javelins. These braves were an imperious 
and quick-tempered lot, and as to their 
queen, she was outstanding as a veritable 
goddess of the mountains. : 

Her eyes were closed as she uttered the 
last words, as if she were speaking in her 
dream. 

—Those braves,—she continued,—with 
fiery eyes and hairy faces, like thick-skin- 
ned lions, watched over their Princess. The 
bold youth who dared cast at her an im- 
proper glance sealed his fate at the drop 
of an eyelash. In this festival she won two 
shining trophies, one the golden bowl, 
which she received from the hand of the 
Lady of the Armenians, the other, Samuel’s 
heart. 

She stopped, and said no more. 

The frightened old woman viewed with 
terror her pale face which at times quiv- 
ered with feverish convulsions. Trembling 
were, too, her tightly closed lips. She was 
still talking, but with whom no one knew— 
she was talking in her dreams and her 
voice could not be heard. 

The old woman covered her and sat 
beside her until morning, gazing at the 
baby she had fostered who was burning in 
the flames of fever and sweat. And from 
the old woman’s burnt eyes tears were 
trickling down her bony face. 


(To be continued) 
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AMERIKAHAI PATKERNER By Bedros A. Keol- 


gik. Printed in New York City, 1944, pp. 96. 
Price $1.00. (In Armenian). Small 80. 


A nice collection of short stories from the lives 
of Armenian immigrants who settled in various 
parts of United States in the second half of the 
last century. The stories, numbering a total of 
21, are written with a humor which is more 
natural than bitter. They represent the countless 
problems which confronted the poor, uneducated 
Armenian immigrants who were engaged in the 
struggle of life in a new and strange environment. 
Under the prevailing conditions of those days, 
the struggle of the Armenian immigrant was not 
easy or always successful. The appalling ignorance 
of the majority of them made them an easy prey 
to the cupidity and exploitation of those of their 
kinsmen who were more “smart.” 

Having lived among them, and gifted with fine 
powers of observation and wit, Mr. Keolgik has 
drawn a remarkable series of portraits of his 
subjects. His style, free of the so-called “literary” 
trappings, is honest and fresh, enriching his por- 
traits and rendering them authentic enough to 
be documentary. This is true, despite the repe- 
tition of certain words which is but a minor 
fault. 

The small volume is packed with rich material 
for those who love the short story style for lite- 


rary expression. 
t * 


VOCABULARY TO THE TOCHARIAN PUN. 
YAVANTAJATAKA By George S. Lane (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina). Supplement to the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society. Paper 
cover, small 80, pp. 42, price $0.75. 


A very interesting contribution to the treasury 
of linguistic science. Its Corrections to the To- 
charian Punyavantajataka is followed by, page 6 
to the end, a vocabulary. Just a glance will shar- 
pen the appetite of the Armenian linguist, for 
here he will find Tocharian words which appar- 
ently are related to Armenian words, such as, 
Tocharian “ak” (eye) and the Armenian “ak” 
or “akn” meaning eye. There are other interesting 
similarities like T. “kratsu,” (rag), and Armen- 
ian “kurtch~ I am not able to say if such re- 
semblances are not mere coincidence. 


It is also interesting to know that the author 
in his Preface makes acknowledgement to “Mr. 
Garabed Shargabian of Harvard University for 
his careful reading of the typescript.” (p. 2) 

Pp. 45 are occupied with Tocharian characters. 
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SYRIA (First volume of three of History of Ar. 
menians of Aleppo) By Mgr. Artavazd 
Archbishop of Armenians of Aleppo. Printed firs 
volume in Aleppo, 1940, pp. 1096 paper bound, 
80, profusely illustrated, price then 120 francs. 
Second volume, Aleppo. Printed in Beirut, 1946, 
80, pp. 978, price $10.00. (In Armenian) 


The first volume of this work is devoted to (1) 
Geography, (2) Archaeology, (3) Economy, (4) 
Commerce, (5) Administration, and (6) History 
of the land. Syria is described in great detail, 
from ancient times to the present. The second 
volume is unique in Armenian and can without 
hesitation be classed with Hon G. Curzon’s “Per. 
sia” (London, 1892, 2 vols.), and H. F. B. Lynch's 
“Armenia” (London, 1901, 2 vols.). All three of 
them are monumental works on their respective 
subjects Perhaps a better quality of paper and 
pictures would have been desirable. 

Mgr. Surmeyan has done a truly remarkable 
job, despite the fact that he labored so far away 
(in Aleppo) from great libraries and research 
centers. The two volumes Syria and Aleppo are 
really encyclopaedic, and should constitute a 
“must” item in all libraries which aspire to sup- 
ply research material on Syrian and Aleppo his 
tory for their students. In a personal letter, Mgr. 
Surmeyan informs me that the third volume is 
under press in Paris, and will comprise 1000 
pages with many illustrations. 

A valuable Index at the end of each volume 
eases the task of the reader. 
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SO GRACIOUS IS THE TIME By Annie B. Kerr, 
illustrations by Kathleen Voute, The Women’s 
Press, New York, cop. 1938, second printing 1945, 
small 80, pp. 90, bound with paper on boards- 


In her Foreword, Annie B. Kerr informs u 
that these stories have been woven around Christ- 
mas customs of selected nationalities. However, 
I take exception to her. definition of “Christmas 
is the festival of childhood, and gifts for the 
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children characterize the celebrations in most 


countries” I believe Christmas is the festival 
of man’s newly-born hope for ce on earth 
and good will towards men.” Perhaps men’s red- 


faced embarrassment of all year around failure 
in peace and good will has made him hush his 
conseience by passing trinkets to children on 
Christmas. 

The book starts with Christmas Prayers, the 
first, an Armenian Apostolic Church prayer. Then 
come “Roman Catholic Church,” “Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches,” “Russian,” “Protestant Episcopal 
Chareh.” The most picturesque is the Russian 
prayer, es if in emphasis of the inhuman tortures 
that people have gone through. 

The first of the stories, “When They Saw the 
Star.” is about the Christmas dinner of a Polish 
family and a Jewish boy It would have been 


a good story if the “missionary” attitude had been 
eliminated. The second story from Ukrainian 
Christmas life, “A Carol for Katusha,” and 
next, “Here is Joseph and Here is Mary,” a Christ- 
ca abt, ean Eke Ee, ae ee The 
fourth, “A Gift From La Befanta,” Italian, “The 
Almond in the Pudding,” gg | 
“The 


Vs 


Log Travels Far,” Serbian, “Saint Nicholas 
Mary Jane.” Czechoslovakian, and the last, 
Christmas Tree.” “German Christmas — 
all nice. The next to the last is 
story, “Grandmother Siranoush e's to Church.” 
It is a simple, good story, full of Armenian tra- 
ditions. 

In this Annie B. Kerr’s book “So Gracious is 
the Time,” “Christmas is Born!” 

Yes indeed, “Verily, he is born.” 
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HARRY CARIAN 


Grower — Packer — Shipper 
Dessert Grapes 
First on the Market 
COACHELLA VALLEY RIVERSIDE COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 
BRANDS— 


“HARRY CARIAN" — "COACHELLA BELLE" 
“RANCHO de ORO" 
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COMPLIMENTS OF 


GEORGE MARDIKIAN 


AND 
OMAR KHAYYAM RESTAURANT 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA . 











Compliments of — 


SAN PEDRO COMMERCIAL CO. 


AND 


GEORGE KARDASHIAN 


115 South Ford Blvd. 
LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 
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HOVSEP NAHIGIAN 


invites you to correspond with him if you are interested in purchasing 


fine Oriental Rugs 


H. C. NAHIGIAN & SONS, INC. 


2522 CHICAGO AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FINE PERSIAN RUGS 
OF DISTINCTION AND INDIVIDUALITY 


Rugs sent on approval anywhere in U.S.A. 








Compliments of 


ALEX PILIBOS 


PILIBOS 
MISSION BELL 
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Imperial Garden Growers 


Growers and Shippers 


EL CENTRO 
CALIFORNIA 
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